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Art. L—Tue PARABLES OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


XIV. THE WEDDING GARMENT. 
Matthew xxii. 1-14. 


“ AnD Jesus answered again, and spake to them in para- 
bles, saying: The kingdom of heaven is like to a king who 
made a nuptial feast for his son. And he sent his servants 
to call those who had been bidden to the feast, and they 
would not come. Again he sent other servants, saying, Tell 
them who have been bidden, Behold I have prepared my 
dinner: my oxen and fatlings are killed, and all things are 
ready: Come to the feast. But some were indifferent and 
went away—one to his field, and one to his merchandise, and 
others seized his servatits and insulted and slew them. And 
the king hearing it, was angry, and sent his troops and 
destroyed those murderers, and burned theircity. Then he 
said to his servants, The feast is ready, but they who were 
invited are not worthy. Go therefore into the highways, and 
as many as you find, invite to the marriage feast. And those 
servants went into the ways, and gathered all whom they 
found, both bad and good. And the feast was supplied with 
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guests. And when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man not having on a wedding garment. And 
he said to him, Friend, how is it that you have entered here 
not having on a wedding garment? And he was speechless, 
Then the king said to his servants: Bind his feet and hands, 
and take and cast him into the darkness which is without. 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many 
are called, but few are chosen.” 

This parable is designed to exemplify, first, the reception 
the kingdom of God met from the Jews; and, next, the 
admission of both evil and good, whether Jews or Gentiles, to 
seats in the church, or professed assembly of Christ’s disci- 
ples, as though they were acceptable guests; but none of 
them, however, are to be allowed to partake of the blessings 
of salvation but those who haye a wedding garment. That 
those to whom the servants in their first and second mission 
announced that the feast was ready, represent the Jews, is 
seen from the fact that they had been previously apprised 
that there was to be a feast, and invited, when it should be 
prepared, to attend it. As the notice beforehand that there 
was to be a feast, and that they were to be asked as guests, 
represents the notice that was given beforehand that the king- 
dom of heaven was about to be instituted among the Jews, 
and that they were to be called to partake of its blessings ; 
it is obvious that those to whom the marriage banquet was 
announced in that manner were Jews, as they alone were 
apprised beforehand of the approaching institution of the 
kingdom of God. The guests afterwards called from the 
highways denote those, whether Jews or Gentiles, to whom 
. the call of the gospel was addressed, after it had been rejected 
by the Jewish nation. 

To unfold the parable we must trace the parallel between 
the king’s son and the Messiah, between the feast and the 
blessings proffered to men in consequence of the institution 
of the kingdom of heaven, between the several classes called 
to the feast and those to whom the call of the gospel was 
addressed, and between the man without a wedding garment 
and those who have not the requisite qualifications for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

1. The king’s son was the heir of his throne. The insti- 
tution of a feast in consequence of his marriage, was a public 
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and joyful recognition of him as such, and approbation of his 
marriage; while, on the other hand, the invitation to distin- 
guished persons in the realm, who stood in intimate relations 
to the monarchy, to attend the feast, was a summons to them 
to testify their intetest in the arrangements that were made 
for the perpetuation of the monarchy, and pledge their hearty 
and grateful allegiance. It was an occasion, therefore, of 
great moment to the kingdom. The cheerful acquiescence 
of the nobles and immediate officers and supporters of the 
government, and cordial expression of attachment and devo- 
tion to the royal family, was adapted to strengthen the 
government; while a refusal to attend the feast implied a 
total want of respect for the monarchy and indifference whe 
ther it was perpetuated or not, and was consequently as gross 
an insult as could be offered to it, 

So he whose public recognition as the heir of his throne 
and kingdom, the king’s acknowledgment of his son as his 
heir represents, is Christ the Son of the Father, who at the 
institution of the kingdom of heaven was publicly invested 
with all authority in heaven and earth, and now reigns with 
the Father on his throne. . And he was openly proclaimed 
to the Jews and Gentiles as such at the inauguration of his 
kingdom; and they were called to recognise him in that 
character by accepting the blessings he proffered to them*in 
the gospel. The reception which that proffer met from them 
was consequently of the utmost moment to God and his king- 
dom. In joyfully accepting it, they to whom it was made 
would but have rendered to God the honor that was due to 
him ; while in rejecting it they exhibited a total disregard to 
his rights and glory, and treated him and his government as 
unworthy of their regard. It was in fact, therefore, the 
greatest affront they could offer to him—a scorn of his claims, 
denial of allegiance, and a virtual assumption of an independ- 
ence of his sway. 

As the king’s son was not to enter on the formal and public 
exercise of the government of the kingdom until the sceptre 
was transferred to him by his father; so Christ was not to 
enter on his open and visible reign on the earth until the 
close of the present dispensation, when he is to be publicly 
crowned as its king, and reign over all nations for ever and 
ever.—Dan. vii. 13, 14,28. Rev. xi, 15. 
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2. The parallel of the feast to the blessings of the gospel 
which it represents. The feast was given after the marriage, 
and presented the son to the guests as the heir of the sceptre ; 
and their acceptance and participation of the feast was to be 
a recognition of him in that relation, and expression of their 
submission and allegiance to him. So the call of the gospel 
presented the Son of God as the monarch who is hereafter to 
sway the sceptre of the kingdom of heaven on earth, and the 
invitation to accept the blessings of the gospel that are con- 
ferred on believers in this life is an invitation to recognise 
him in that character and pledge allegiance to him. As the 
reign of the king’s son was future, and was not to commence 
till the throne was transferred to him by his father, so the 
personal reign of Christ over his kingdom here is not to com- 
mence till his public inauguration as the king of this world 
at the close of the present dispensation, and the subjugation 
of all dominions and all nations to his empire. And as the 
feast consisted of tasteful food, for the nourishment and invi- 
goration of the body, so the blessings of the gospel which 
they represent are the gifts which are the means of spiritual 
life and energy to the soul; the. renewing influences of the 
Spirit; the teachings of the word; the comforts, supports, 
and joys of communion with God ; anda life of faith, prayer, 
anfl the hope of redemption. 

8. The parallel of those who were notified beforehand of 
the feast, and invited to be guests, and the Jews. Those 
who were first invited to be guests were doubtless those con- 
nected with the court and in important stations in the king- 
dom, whose public approval of the monarch’s proceedings 
was especially due to him and to his son. They were pro- 
fessedly the friends of the king; they stood in intimate 
relations to him; they were the persons whose position 
made it most clearly their duty to yield a prompt and 
ardent concurrence with his wishes, and whose approval and 
allegiance were most essential to the stability of hisson’s 
government. Yet when the servants announced to them 
that the feast was ready, and called them to attend it, they 
would not. This indicated a total want of proper respect for 
the king and the welfare of his kingdom; and implied either 
that they were indifferent whether the father transmitted his 
sceptre to his son or not; or else that they had become dis- 
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satisfied with their dynasty and were conspiring to overthrow 
it, and grasp the supreme power themselves or transfer it to 
others. 

And this was precisely the part acted by the priests, rulers, 
and leaders of the Jewish people at the first proclamation to 
them of the gospel of the kingdom. The priests, expositors 
of the law, and all of the educated classes especially, had 
been apprised, not only by the ancient prophets, but by John 
the Baptist, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and 
called to repentance, that they might be prepared to secure 
the blessings of Messiah’s reign. Yet when Christ was actu- 
ally presented to them, and publicly acknowledged by the 
Father as his Son, as at his baptism and on other occasions, 
they to a man, as far as the narratives of the apostles indi- 
cate, refused the blessings which he invited them to receive. 
The king then sent other servants to those who had been 
invited, to inform them that he had provided an expensive 
and rich feast for them, and urge them to attend it; butsome 
not caring for it, went one to his field, and one to his traffic, 
and others seized his servants and abused and slew them, 
And this corresponds to the conduct of the Jews, especially 
of the higher classes, towards the apostles and others, whom 
Christ commissioned to preach the gospel to them after he 
had closed his ministry and ascended toheaven. There was 
a new proclamation of the gospel at the day of Pentecost and 
afterwards, corresponding to the second notification by the 
king’s servants, that the feast was ready, and invitation to 
attend and partake of it. But some heard it with indiffer- 
ence, and went to their fields and traffic as though the gospel 
had no claims to their attention, or was of far less importance 
than the culture of their grounds and the pursuit of their mer- 
chandise by which they gained the means of this life’s good ; 
while others seized the apostles and other early preachers, 
and some of them they imprisoned, scourged, and subjected 
to a variety of injuries, and others they put to death. Thus 
Peter and John were imprisoned; then they and the other 
apostles were beaten ; Stephen was stoned ; James was killed ; 
and after Paul’s conversion many attempts were made to take 
his life. 

4. Parallel of the punishment inflicted on those who abused 
and slew the king’s servants, and the retribution with which 
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the Jews were visited for their rejection of the call of the 
gospel, and persecution of the apostles and other Christian 
teachers. The king was indignant at the scorn with which 
his principal subjects treated his feast, and the cruelty with 
which they insulted and murdered his servants; and he sent 
his troops and put the murderers to death and burned their 
city. And that was the identical doom to which the Jewish 
priests and rulers, and the population of the capita! who fol- 
lowed and supported them, were consigned. About forty 
years after Christ’s crucifixion the Roman armies, which 
God had appointed to that office, swept nearly the whole 
of the higher ranks and vast crowds of the common people 
of the Jews to the grave by the sword; and captured, 
sacked, and burned Jerusalem, and made it a heap of ruins. 
What more graphic picture of the conduct of the Jews in 
respect to the gospel of the kingdom, and of the retributive 
judgments with which they were smitten for their unbelief 
and rebellion, could have been drawn in so few strokes by 
even the pencil of inspiration ! 

5. Parallel of the new mesaures which were taken to obtain 
guests for the feast, with the new proclamation that was made 
of the gospel tomen. “Then the king said to his servants, 
The feast is prepared, but they who were bidden are not 
worthy. Go therefore into the highways, and as many as you 
find invite to the feast. And the servants went out and 
gathered all whom they found both bad and good.” The 
invitation now, instead of being confined to those who were 
originally bidden, was addressed to whomsoever the servants 
happened to meet in the public ways, and without any regard 
to their character. 

And there was a similar change of the parties to whom the 
gospel was preached, about six or seven years after Christ’s 
ascension, when the Jewish people had as a body rejected 
the blessings of the gospel, and entered on a blind and obsti- 
nate persecution of those who preached and who embraced 
it. The persecution and death of Stephen drove many 
believers into the neighboring countries, where they preached 
the gospel to all whom they met, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
and large accessions to the church from the latter speedily 
took place at Ozsarea, Antioch, and, within a brief period, 
in the principal cities of Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, and 
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Italy. ‘These pagans, the votaries of the most debasing reli- 
gions, were to the Jews, the people adopted by God as his 
own, what the promiscuous passengers of the highways, of 
allranks and conditions, evil and good, were to the noble and 
dignified persons whom the king originally invited to the 
feast. 

6. Parallel between those who were gathered from the 
highways to the feast, and those who were induced to profess 
an acceptance of the blessings of the gospel by joining the 
company of Christ’s followers. There was a large number 
gathered from the highways to the feast; as many as the 
king had originally designed to entertain, and consisting of 
bad as well as good. So a great crowd was gathered into the 
church after a general and promiscuous offer of its blessings 
was made to all who would accept them, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, whether good or evil. And as those who entered 
the house where the feast was given did not, by their mere 
entering it, secure an actual participation of the feast, but 
only such of them as had the requisite wedding garment; so 
those who entered the church by a profession of faith did not 
thereby secure an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, but 
only such of them as had the requisite repentance, faith, and 
love. As the guests at the feast did not, by their acceptance 
of it, become subjects of the Son’s rule, but only manifested 
their acquiescence in his inheriting the sceptre, and pledged 
their allegiance ; so those who enter the church do not 
thereby become heirs of the kingdom of God, in the form 
which it is to receive at Christ’s second coming; but only 
profess their allegiance to Christ and acceptance of his king- 
dom as their everlasting inheritance when he comes to reign 
over it in its triumphant form. The blessings they imme- 
diately obtain by entering the church with a true faith and 
love are not the actual possession of that kingdom, but.only 
the spiritual gifts that are preliminary to it, namely the 
renewing and sanctifying influences.of the Spirit, the teach- 
ings of the word, the ordinances of worship, communion with 
God, and the supports ‘and comforts of faith and hope in 
Christ which believers enjoy under the present dispensation 
of trial preparatory ‘to the full rewards of a resurrection, and 
glorious, holy, and blissful life in the eternal kingdom he is 
to establish at ‘his second coming. 
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7. The parallel of the guest without a wedding garment, to 
those who enter the church without the holy affections which 
are requisite to their being heirs of the kingdom of God. 
The princes of the East were accustomed to furnish the guests 
whom they invited to a feast, with splendid robes which they 
were to wear. The guest who was without a robe, therefore, 
had deliberately refused one that had been offered him, and 
appeared in his own dress, either out of disregard to propri- 
ety, or for the purpose of insulting the king of whose bounty 
he was designing to partake. It was natural, therefore, that 
he was speechless when asked by the king how he came there 
not having on a wedding garment? He could offer no jus- 
tification of his attempt to partake of the feast while refusing 
to comply with the proper conditions of it. He was bound 
hand and foot, therefore, and turned out into the darkness 
without—the feast being in the night—and compelled by his 
bonds to remain there, unable either to enter among the guests 
again or to depart, and lament his folly in debarring himself 
from the enjoyments of the feast. In like manner a mere 
entrance into the church does not constitute men children of 
the kingdom of heaven. The visible church is not that king- 
dom, any more than the hall or reception-room of the king’s 
palace was the kingdom over which his son was to reign. 
A mere union to the church, or public profession of faith in 
Christ, is not a qualification for that kingdom. A peculiar 
character, a special relation to Christ is essential as a condi- 
tion of it; and that relation, which is a justification by faith 
in his blood, is conferred by God himself, as the wedding robe 
was by the king, and is what is symbolized in the New Tes- 
tament by a white robe, which is called the righteousness of 
the saints. Those who enter the church and remain in it 
without that robe, who do not directly and with all the heart 
accept Christ by faith as their righteousness and salvation, 
cannot be admitted into his kingdom. They, like the guest 
who refused a wedding garment, refuse the justification which 
God bestows, and which is the necessary condition of admis- 
sion to his kingdom. They are guilty of an open affront to 
him in attempting to gain the blessings of salvation without 
accepting it as a gracious gift; and he is obliged, in vindica- 
tion of himself, to exclude them from his kingdom, and bind 
them in the darkness without, where they will be compelled 
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to realize the greatness of the blessings which they have for- 
feited, and to feel the impossibility of their supplying their 
wants from any other quarter. 

The parable teaches several important lessons. 

First: What a dark picture it presents of the disposi- 
tions of the Jews, God’s chosen people, towards the kingdom 
of the Messiah, which God had through their prophets 
announced to them, was about to be instituted in the world! 
Instead of welcoming that kingdom, they refused its bless- 
ings, some treating them with utter neglect, as unworthy of 
their consideration, and others—their priests, rulers, and 
teachers of the law—conspiring against his apostles and 
ministers, and persecuting and slaying them; as though 
they were apostates from him, and propagators of a false 
instead of a divine religion! What an awful exhibition of 
unbelief, perverseness, and malignity ! 

Next: The external visible church of the present dispen- 
sation isnot the kingdom of God. The persons who belong to 
that church only bear the same relation to those who consti- 
tute the’kingdom of God, that the persons gathered from 
the highways into the king’ s palace bore to those who were 
actually to partake of the marriage supper. As the invited 
guest did not by entering the palace—by which he professed 
to accept the invitation to the feast on the conditions 
on which it was proposed—secure a participation of the 
feast, but by refusing the wedding garment the king had 
provided for him, excluded himself from it;—so those who 
enter the visible church by a profession that they believe in 
Christ, and accept his kingdom as their inheritance, do not 
by that act secure an admission to his kingdom, while they 
in fact reject his blood as the ground of their justification. 
This is taught expressly in the announcement with which 
the parableis closed—For many are called, but few are chosen. 

Third: The righteousness of Christ,—a union to him by 
faith, and reliance on him for pardon and acceptance, are the 
only means of admission to the kingdom of God. Those 
who reject that method of acceptance will be excluded from 
that kingdom, and consigned to an eternal night without, in 
a state as helpless and hopeless as that of the invited guest, 
who was bound hand and foot, and cast into the darkness 
without, where was wailing and gnashing of teeth. . 
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XV. THE TEN VIRGINS. 
Matthew xxv. 1-13. 


“Then the kingdom of heaven shall be likened to ten 
virgins who took their lamps and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. And five of them were wise [or considerate], 
and five were foolish [or without forethought]. They that 
were foolish took their lamps, but took with themselves no 
oil [that is, no oil besides that contained in their lamps]. 
But the prudent took oil in their vessels along with their 
lamps. And as the bridegroom tarried, they all drowsed 
and slept. But at midnight, a cry was heard: Behold the 
bridegroom cometh; go ye forth to meet him. Then all 
those virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. And the 
foolish said to the prudent, Give us of your oil; for our 
lamps are gone out. But the wise answered and said: 
There would not by any means be enough for us and you: 
go ye rather to those who sell and buy for yourselves: And 
while they were gone to buy, the bridegroom came. And 
they who were ready entered with him to the wedding feast, 
and the door was shut. Afterwards the other virgins came, 
and said; Lord, Lord, open to us. But he answered and 
said; Verily I say to you, I know you not. Watch there- 
fore, for you know not the day, nor the hour, in which the 
Son of Man cometh.” 

This parable is prophetic, and the period which it is 
designed to illustrate, is that of Christ’s coming in the clouds 
of heaven to establish his throne on the earth, as is shown 
by the predictions of the preceding chapter, in which 
it is foretold, that as the days of Noe were, so also the 
coming of the Son of Man shall be to men generally, who, 
immersed in the cares and pleasures of this life, will be 
taken by surprise. Christ commanded his disciples, there- 
fore, to be watchful, because it is not known in what hour 
he shall come; and foreshows by this parable, that many 
who thus profess to be his disciples, and are looking for his 
coming, will be found unprepared to meet him. 

The parable is drawn from the jprocession and feast that 
usually followed a Jewish marriage. A Jewish wedding 
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was celebrated at the house of the bride’s parents; but the 
bridegroom, during the evening that followed the marriage, 
conducted his bride in a public procession to his own dwell- 

ing, where he gave to those who formed the procession, a 
nuptial feast. Hach one who belonged to the escort bore a 
burning lamp or torch; and the burning of the lamp at 
their arrival at the bridegroom’s house, was a condition of 
being admitted to the feast. None, it would seem from the 
parable, were received as guests who had not burning 
lamps; and none who had lamps, who did not walk in the 
procession, and enter with the bridal party. They who 
applied for admission after the attendants of the bride and 
bridegroom had entered, were rejected as strangers. In 
order to an analogy between this and the events that are to 
mark Obhrist’s coming, it is apparent that he is to come 
visibly, and as the sovereign of the world; that he isto be 
attended by his bride; that a festival is to follow his arrival ; 
that there are to be persons here who will be looking for his 
coming, and expecting to partake of that festival ; that some 
of them will be wise and some of them unwise; and that the 
wise will be admitted to the feast, but the unwise will be 
excluded. It is accordingly foreshown (Rev. xix. 5-9) 
that at Christ’s second coming and commencement of his 
reign on the earth, his marriage—by which is meant the 
inauguration, or institution of the risen saints, as kings and 
priests in his kingdom—is to take place: and that some 
who dwell on the earth are to be called to the marriage 
supper. It is the conduct of those who are to look for his 
coming, and who propose and expect to attend that feast, 
which the parable is designed to illustrate. 

1. The ten virgins took their lamps and ,went forth to 
meet the bridegroom, They were the professed friends .of 
the bridegroom and bride, therefore, and had been invited to 
join the procession and attend the nuptial feast. They took: 
their lamps—which, like badges,’denoted that they belonged. 
to the wedding party and were to partake of the banquet. 
and they went forth to meet the bridegroom. They did not 
assemble at the house where she marriage took. place, but 
stationed themselves in the street or way along which the 
bridegroom was to conduet his bride ; that they might meet 
him, congratulate him on his marriage, probably, express 
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wishes for his happiness; and then either precede or fol- 
low in his train. 

So when Christ comes attended by his angels, and brings 

the risen saints with him, and invests them with the offices 
they are to sustain in his kingdom on the earth; there are 
to be persons and probably crowds on the earth, who will be 
aware that he is speedily to appear, will regard themselves 
as of those who are called to that great spectacle, and will 
assume the attitude of expectants who are ready, as the sig- 
nals of his coming are seen, to go out and meet him, and join 
his glorious train. It is the object of the parable to show 
what the character of those persons is to be, and what the 
issue is to be of their purpose to gain admission to the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. If there are not to be such per- 
sons, the prediction of the parable cannot have a fulfilment. 
As the going out of the virgins was not simply to meet the 
bridegroom and witness his passage towards his dwelling, 
but was in order to join the wedding train, and attend the 
banquet, of which the train were invited guests; so the 
object of the parties whom the virgins represent is not to be 
simply to witness the coming of Christ in the clouds, but to 
join his train, and attend, what is called in the Apocalypse, 
the marriage supper of the Lamb—a feast or banquet that 
is to follow the introduction of the risen saints into their 
offices as kings and priests in his millennial kingdom. This 
implies that it is to be known to them that the marriage of 
the Lamb is about to take place, that a festival is to follow 
it, and that they are of the class who, they suppose, are to 
be called to attend it. 

2. Five of the virgins were wise ; that is, were considerate, 
and acted with forethought. They knew that there were 
certain conditions of an admission to the supper of the 
bridegroom ; they must walk in bis train, they must bear a 
burning lamp, and they must enter the place where the 
feast was to be given, when he entered it; and they took 
the requisite care to comply with those conditions. But five 
of the virgins were foolish ; that is, weak and unreflecting, and 
took no care to secure admission to the feast. Though they 
must have known that their joining the procession and 
bearing a flaming torch was an essential condition of their 
being admitted as guests to the banquet, they neglected to 
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furnish themselves with sufficient oil to keep their lamps 
burning. Their slight stock was exhausted, and their 
lamps went out, before the bridegroom had reached the 
place where they were stationed. 1 

So, the parable teaches, there are to be persons who will 
propose to go forth to meet the Redeemer, when he comes 
with the risen saints, who are denominated his bride, join 
his train, and become guests at his marriage supper, some 
of whom will be wise, will act with forethought, will com- 
ply with all the conditions that are requisite to their recep- 
tion at that feast, and will be admitted as its guests; while 
others and probably an equal number will be foolish, will 
act without due consideration of the conditions of their be- 
coming guests, and at a moment when it is too late to 
repair the defect, will find themselves without the requisite 
qualifications for it. The reason that these persons are to 
remain insensible of their inadequate preparation, the parable 
represents, is not that they are not Christ’s friends, and not 
that they are invited to be his guests, but that they are unwise, 
or act without due forethought. The five foolish virgins were 
doubtless friends of the bridegroom, and were invited to 
meet him and be his guests; and when they went forth to 
meet him, there was nothing in their appearance that indi- 
cated that they were not to be admitted to the feast. But 
the burning out of their oil, before they met him, showed 
that they were unfurnished for the office they were to fill 
in the procession, in order to their admission to the banquet. 
So those unwise ones whom they represent, are doubtless to 
be, like the others, professed followers of Christ, and of the 
class from whom the guests are to be called, who are to be 
admitted to the feast; but it is to become apparent before 
the Redeemer approaches, that they are not prepared for the 
office they must first fill, in order to their reception at the 
feast. 

8. While the bridegroom tarried, they all drowsed and 
slept. Notwithstanding the high importance of the occa- 
sion, the delay of the bridegroom was such that their inte- 
rest began to flag, they became drowsy, and fell asleep. 
Those whom they represent are also to be led, by Christ's 
delay to appear, to sink into carelessness and insensibility, or 
become occupied in the usual pursuits of life. That implies 
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that they are to look for Christ’s coming at too early a 
period; and from the delay their attention is to become 
Weary, expectation is to lose its freshness, and they are to 
sink into forgetfulness, or become engaged i the pleasures 
and cares that would naturally occupy them, were they not 
in expectation of meeting the Saviour, and attending the 
feast that is to follow his nuptials. 

4. But at midnight a ery was heard, Behold the bride- 
groom cometh: go ye out to meet him: The parable thus 
indicates, and we are expressly shown by Christ, Matt. 
xxiv. 80, that there is, immediately before Christ’s appear- 
ance, to be a signal of his approach—a sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven. Though the world at large will be taken 
by surprise, and none will know the hour of his coming; his 
true people will be apprised that it is at hand. 

5. The foolish virgins, on being roused from slumber by 
the heralds of the bridegroom, became aware that they must 
replenish their lamps with oil, in order to their joining the 
procession, and endeavored first to obtain it from the wise 
virgins, and then from those who had it for sale, but were 
too late. So those, the parable implies, whom the foolish 
virgins represent, on discovering that they are unprepared 
to join the Redeemer’s train, will endeavor to supply their 
defect, but will find it too late. Whatever it may be which 
they may lack, ere they have obtained it, Christ and his 
trait will have entered the scene of the feast, and the door 
will be shut against the admission of any others. 

6. The foolish virgins, after putchasing oil for their 
lamps, notwithstanding the bridegroom had reached his 
house and the guests had entered, proceeded there and 
solicited admission, as though their not having met and 
accompanied him was no obstacle to their being received as 
guests at his feast; but they were repulsed with the reply, 
that he did not know them: the meaning of which is, doubt- 
less,—as they had been invited guests,—that not having met 
and aceompanied him, and entered the house ere the gate 
was shut, he could not recogriise them as the persons who 
were to meet and attend him—he could not distinguish 
them ‘in the darkness that reigned without, from other 
persons who might wish unlawfully to gain admission to the 
feast. 
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So the parable implies, those whom the foolish virgins 
represent, will solicit admission to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb, after all who are prepared to be guests have 
entered, and will be denied. Not having had the requisite 
qualifications at the proper time, not having conformed to 
the conditions of admission to the banquet, they will not be 
received and treated as though they had been wise instead 
of foolish, as though they had complied with the conditions 
of the feast, instead of having neglected them. 

What that is to be which those represented by the foolish 
virgins are to lack, and the want of which is to be to them 
what the want of oil was to the virgins, commentators are 
not agreed. Some suppose those whom the foolish virgins 
represent are to be unregenerate and hypocritical, or self- 
deceived in their profession of love to Christ. That, how- 
ever, seems not to be the indication of the parable. As the 
foolish virgins, as well as the wise, were invited by the 
bridegroom to meet him, join his procession, and ‘partake of 
his feast, and were thus regarded by him as his friends; 
so those whom the foolish virgins represent are doubtless to 
be invited by Christ to meet and welcome him at his com- 
ing, and partake of his marriage feast, and are therefore to 
be believers. That that which the foolish virgins lacked 
was actually obtained by them afterwards, though too late 
to allow their admission to the banquet, implies that that 
which those whom they denote are to lack, is something 
which they are to obtain afterwards, though not in time to 
allow their admission to the supper of the Lamb. It is indi- 
cated, also, by the consideration that it was by a want of 
prudence or forethought only that the foolish virgins lost 
the privilege and honor to which they were invited; not 
from hostility to the bridegroom, a disposition to slight him, 
or any malignant or selfish affection that made it unsuitable 
that they should be admitted to the feast. It is the lack of: 
due preparation, therefore, from inconsideration and want of 
forethought, for Christ’s coming and the great scenes of the 
supper that are to follow, that is the defect of those whom 
the virgins represent; not an absolute want of penitence, 
faith, and love; and this is confirmed by the exhortation: 
with which the Saviour closes the parable—to live in per- 
petual expectation of his coming, and preparation for it-- 
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“Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour in which the Son of Man cometh ;” which implies that 
@ proper watchfulness in respect to his coming, will prove 
to his disciples, what care to supply themselves with a 
proper quantity of oil, would have been to the foolish vir- 
gins, 

The parable thus teaches what is expressly foreshown 
(Rev. xix 1-9), that at Christ’s second coming, the saints 
whom he is then to raise in glory, are to be constituted his 
bride; that is, are to be publicly instituted in that relation 
to him as kings and priests which they are for ever there- 
after to sustain, and in virtue of which they are to reign 
with him: and that after that inauguration there is to be a 
festival answering to a marriage feast. Beyond this, it 
teaches also that all living believers are to be invited to that 
festival, but that a large share of them are to exclude them- 
selves by a want of proper qualifications; and that though 
they are afterwards to acquire that which they at first 
lacked, they are nevertheless to be denied admission to the 
feast. 

The great lesson of the parable thus is, that watchfulness 
for Christ’s coming, a special preparation for it by a vivid 
faith in its vicinity, and a knowledge and cultivation of the 
affections that are necessary in order to meeting him and join- 
ing his train, is essential to an admission to the festival at 
the inauguration of the risen saints in their kingly and 
priestly offices. This watchfulness is enjoined by Christ on 
many occasions, and is urged in a very emphatic manner in 
the Apocalypse, by indicating, like the parable, that those 
who neglect it will be exposed to shame. “ Behold, I come 
asa thief. Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth his 
garments’’ on, ready to go forth—“ lest,” if unrobed—“ he 
walk naked, and they see his shame” (Rev. xvi. 15). This 
implies that if unrobed, as it were, and slumbering; if 
inconsiderate of his coming; if given up to ease and thought- 
lessness—if not in absolute expectation and watchfulness for 
his appearing, they cannot be prepared for it; nor for the 
honors and joys to which they are to be admitted, who are 
waiting and longing for it. What the state of those who are 
to be admitted to the festival is to be in other respects, 
compared to that of those who are excluded from it; 
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whether they are to be changed to immortal, and are to be 
caught up together with the risen saints to meet the Lord in 
the air; and the others are to be debarred from that 
change for the time, though perhaps probable, is not made 
known. 


XVI. THE TALENTS. 
Matthew xxv. 14-80. 


“ Moreover,” the kingdom of heaven “is like a man who, 
travelling abroad, called his servants, and delivered to them 
his property: and to one he gave five talents, to another 
two, and to another éne; to every one according to his 
peculiar ability ; and immediately he departed. And he who 
had received five talents went and wrought with them, and 
made other five talents. And likewise he who had two, he 
also gained other two. But he who had received one, went 
and digged in the earth and hid his lord’s money. And 
after a long time the lord of those servants came and reck- 
oned with them, And he who had received five talents, 
brought other five talents, saying: Lord, thou deliveredst 
unto me five talents. Behold other five talents I have gained 
in addition to them, And his lord saidto him: Well, good 
and faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful in respect to 
a few talents ; I will intrust you with many. Enter into the 
joy of thy lord. And he also came who had received two 
talents, and said: Lord, thou deliveredst to me two talents. 
Behold two other talents, I have gained in addition to them. 
And his lord said to him: Well, good and faithful servant. 
Thou hast been faithful in respect to a few éalenis ; I will 
intrust you with many. Enter into the joy of thy lord. 
And he also came who had received one talent, and said: 
Lord, I knew that thou art an hard man, reaping where 
thou hast not sown; and gathering where thou hast not 
strewed: and being afraid, I .went and hid thy talent in the 
earth. Behold, thou hast thine. And his lord answered 
and said to him: O wicked servant and slothful, thou 
knewest that I reap where I have not sown, and gather 
where I have not scattered? Thou oughtest then to have 


placed my money with the money dealers, and when I came: 
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I might have received mine own with interest. Take there- 
fore from him the talent, and give it to him who has ten 
talents. For to every one that has shall be given, and he 
shall abound. But from him who hath not, even that which 
he has shall be taken: And cast the unprofitable servant 
into the darkness that is without. There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

Though this parable is not declared by Christ to be an 
exemplification of the kingdom of God, yet that is undoubt- 
edly its office, and he and those of his disciples whom he 
intrusts with the care of his kingdom here, are the persons 
in whom the master and his servants have their parallel. 

The lord of the servants, when he committed his property 
to their care, was about to travel into a distant country. 
The corresponding period in Christ's administration, was 
that of his commanding his disciples to preach the gospel 
and make disciples in all nations, immediately before his 
ascension to heaven. 

The persons to whom the lord committed his property, 
were his own servants; who belonged to him, as slaves, or 
were bound by express engagement to his service, over 
whom, therefore, he had authority, and who were justly re- 
sponsible to him for their conduct. Those to whom Christ 
at his ascension intrusted the care of his interests here, were 
his disciples, whom he had expressly called to his service as 
apostles and teachers, taught them the work which he 
assigned them, and given them authority to perform the 
offices which it involved—to teach all nations, to baptize 
them, and to instruct and excite them to obey all his com- 
mandments. It is the apostles and preachers of the gospel 
whom the servants of the parable represent; not believers 
in Christ generally: teachers and ministers who are 
intrusted with the preaching of the word, the initiation of 
believers into the church, and the instruction and discipline 
of them in respect to the various duties of the Christian 
life—not the persons promiscuously who constitute the 
church. They are official persons, who have a special work 
intrusted to them; who are called to act in a peculiar 
sphere. 

That which was intrusted to the servants was their lord’s 
money ; his property that was distinct from themselves, on 
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the supposition that they also were his property, and that 
might be used directly by them or transferred to othersso as 
to be made to yield an increase. It was not their own per- 
sons, it was not their skill in their several spheres, it was not 
their life, health, cultivation, or happiness. It was his silver, 
his money ; property that was distinct from themselves, and 
which they were to employ so as to secure an increase or 
augmentation of it to him. That which they were to do was 
the addition of other talents to those which they received. 
So that which Ohrist intrusted to his apostles and other 
teachers of the gospel, is not each one’s own person, piety, or 
salvation; it is something wholly external to themselves, of 
which they have the care, and to which they may, by ful- 
filling the duties with which they are charged, gain an 
increase. It is accordingly his church, the unofficial com- 
pany of his disciples, whom the apostles and other teachers 
were to have the care of, to teach and govern, and to which 
they were by preaching and baptism to make additions. As 
the servants of the parable made accessions to their lord’s 
money by using it according to its nature and the customs of 
the age of borrowing and giving interest for the use of money ; 
so the apostles and other preachers of the gospel were to 
make accessions to the company of Christ’s disciples by the 
means appointed to that end; the preaching of the gospel to 
all nations, the baptism of believers by which they made pro- 
fession of their faith and became members of the church, and 
the instruction of them in all the duties which Christ en- 
joined. This is exemplified: by Paul in his exhibition of the 
church as a field or plantation, and the work of the ministers 
of the gospel as that of husbandmen, some of whom sowed 
the seed, and others watered the plants, while God gave the 
inerease. The lord of the servants distributed his property 
to his servants according to their several abilities. Hach one 
had as much as his powers and skill qualified him to employ, 
and no one had more. So Christ intrusted to each of his 

and now intrusts to his ministers, a share of the inte- 
rests of his church that equals their several abilities. There 
is no one who has not a sphere of activity and influence that 
demands all his powers. Thereis no one, though weak, who, 
if he make a proper use of his powers, will not find himself, 
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by the blessing of God, equal to the care of the interests with 
which he is intrusted. 

Two of the lord’s servants who were upright and laborious, 
used his money for the ends for which it was intrusted to 
them, and added large gains to it; while the third, who was 
wicked and slothful, instead of using the sum committed to 
him, hid it in the ground. So the upright and faithful minis- 
ters of Christ devote themselves to the work with which they 
are charged ; preach the gospel to men, gather large acces- 
sions of believers into the church, and labor to form them to 
that character which Christ requires of his disciples; but-the 
wicked and slothful refuse the proper duties of their office. 
The gospel which it is their business to preach they keep out 
of sight; no believers are added to the church by their instru- 
mentality ; and no efforts are made by them, by instruction, 
warning, and example, to purify those who bear Christ’s 
name and cause them to walk worthy of the gospel. These 
two classes are now seen in the sacred office, as broadly dis- 

tinuished by their respective characteristics as the servants 
in the parable who are their representatives were. 

After a long time the lord of the servants returned and 
reckoned with them. He held them responsible for the 
money he had committed to their charge, and for the use 
they had made of it. So Christ after a long period is to 
return and call the ministers of his word to account for the 
manner in which they have exercised the office with which 
they have been charged. He will hold them responsible for 
the trust he has committed to them. 

As the good and faithful servants had, during the absence 
of their lord, acted in their sphere as his, and with a proper 
regard to his interests, so when they appeared before him at 
his return, they. presented to him as his, both the talents they 
had received and those they had gained. They set up no 
private claims in contravention of his; they uttered no inti- 
mations that in committing the talents to them and departing 
to a distant country he had resigned to them the ownership 
of the property, and left them as its masters to act in its use 
independently of him. As they had received the money 
from him in their relation as his servants, so on his return 
they recognised him as their lord, and the owner both of the 
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property with which they had been intrusted and of the 
gains they had added to it. So the faithful preachers of the 
gospel regard themselves as the ministers of Christ, and pro- 
claim the word, and fulfil the various duties of their office 
with a supreme reference to his will. The churches that are 
- committed to their care, and the believers who are added to 
them by their instrumentality, they regard as his property, 
not as their own, and will, at their appearance at his tribunal, 
present them to him as his. On the other hand the wicked 
and unfaithful servant, though he did not claim the talent 
intrusted to him as his own, assumed that he was under no 
obligation to employ it for his lord’s benefit, and claimed the 
right of appropriating his time and labor exclusively to his 
own interests. The very reason which he offered for burying 
the talent was, that his lord was a hard master, reaping where 
he had not sowed, and gathering where he had not scattered ; 
which was equivalent to asserting that his lord had no right 
to exact a use of his money from the servants to whom he 
intrusted it; but that in taking the profit of it obtained by 
their labor he reaped where he had not sown and gathered 
where he had not scattered. He openly held, therefore, that 
the servant was the proper owner of all the gains that were 
made by him from his lord’s money; and that if his lord 
were not a hard and unrighteous master he would allow him 
to hold it as his. As then he denied the right of his lord to 
any gains he might make from the use of the talent, and was 
resolved not to work for his benefit; while yet‘he was afraid 
if he appropriated any gains he might make from the money 
to his own use, his lord ‘would exact them from him; he 
thought he could escape the difficulty on the one hand by 
preserving the talent, and on the other by not earning any- 
thing from it, under the persuasion that if no gains were 
made from it, his lord could not demand any; and thence, 
that in returning the talent, he would give all that was due 
to his lord and evade all liability to punishment. So unfaith- 
ful and unprincipled ministers of Christ, while they admit 
that the church with which they are intrusted belongs: 'to 
him, in effect assume that they are under no obligation to 
devote themselves to his service in preaching his gospel .and 
winning believers to him; but claim the right of acting inde- 
pendently of him, and: of appropriating their labors exclu- 
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sively to their own benefit ; and maintain that all that they 
ean be held responsible for is the preservation and return of 
that which is committed to them as they received it, without 
either accession or diminution. To wear the badges of their 
office, to keep up an organization, to go through the routine 
of public services, is all, they assume, that can be demanded 
of them. 

The good and faithful servants the lord approved and 
commended. He promised to intrust to them still greater 
sums of money, and invited them to enter into the joy of 
their lord. They were admitted to the feast which he made, 
and shared in the exhilaration and pleasure which he felt 
from the prosperous condition of his affairs. So the faithful 
ministers of Christ are to be approved by him, and intrusted 
with still more important offices in his kingdom. They are 
to be admitted to his presence also, and to share in the joy 
which the glory of his kingdom and the progress of the work 
of redemption yields him. 

The unfaithful servant was rejected and condemned on 
the very ground which he offered in justification of himself. 
If he believed that his lord would infallibly, when he 
returned, demand not only the talent he had intrusted to 
him, but the interest also or profit it might fairly be made 
to yield, though he thought it unjust, he should have acted on 
it asa certainty, and taken care, therefore, to avoid blame and 
punishment, by using the talent so as to be able to meet his 
lord’s expectation. Instead of that, by his own representa- 
tion of himself, he took the very course that necessarily 
brought him into controversy with his lord; for he under- 
took to justify himself by denying his lord’s rights, and ac- 
cusing him of ‘unreasonableness and extortion. He not 
only refused to do his duty, but he assailed his lord with 
insults and calumnies. He was deprived, therefore, of the 
talent, and instead of being admitted to the feast, the joyous 
banquet of his lord, was cast into the darkness without, 
where was wailing and gnashing of teeth. In like manner 
the unfaithfal ministers of Christ will be condemned on the 
ground which they offer as the justification of their unfaith- 
fulness. In the assumption of the sacred office, they recog- 
nise the fact that Christ commissions them to preach the 
gospel and win disciples to him, and that he will demand 
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of them the proper fruits of that work. In refusing that 
duty, therefore, and perverting the office to their own pri- 
vate ends, they take the course that must, by their own pro- 
fession, draw on them Christ’s displeasure, and debar them 
froma placein his kingdom. The evil servant made it appa- 
rent that he was not a proper person:to be any longer in- 
trusted with the care of his lord’s money. Why should it 
be continued in his hands after he had openly refused to 
employ it for the ends for which it was given him, and 
denied, with insults and calumnies, that his. lord had any 
title to his services? In like manner unfaithful ministers 
will have given the most ample proof that they. are. not 
suitable persons to be intrusted with any further offices in 
Christ’s kingdom. Why should they be continued in offices 
in which they have not only refused to perform the duties, 
but have denied that Christ has a right to exact them? 
Instead, therefore, of being admitted to the rewards of his 
kingdom, they will be cast into the darkness without, where 
is wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

This parable is prophetic, and its prediction of the charac: 
ter of the classes of the ministers of the gospel has received 
a conspicuous verification in every age. The good and 
faithful ministers have devoted themselves to the great ends 
of their office, in preaching the gospel, in winning believers 
to the profession of their faith, and in instructing and per- 
fecting them in holiness, and making them meet for his 
kingdom; and they have been crowned in all ages with a 
measure of success, very much in proportion to their fidelity. 
The wicked and slothful ministers, on the other hand, have 
been equally distinguished for omitting to preach the gos 
pel, and gather believers into the church, for contenting 
themselves with merely keeping up a church organization, 
and a round of rites and external worship, and for a perver- 
sion of their office to their own ends, as though they owed 
no responsibility to Christ. They are eminently without the 
spirit of their Master, and are formalists, worldlings, or 
false teachers, who in some form set up themselves in the 
place of Christ, or substitute a false and selfish system in 
place of the gospel of his salvation. 

The parable teaches that the faithful ministers of Christ 
are to be rewarded for their fidelity here by being exalted 
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to still more important offices in his kingdom at his second 
coming. As the faithful servants were to be rewarded for 
their fidelity and success by being intrusted with many 
talents; so the faithful ministers of the gospel whom they 
represent, are to be rewarded by being advanced to higher 
offices as teachers and rulers in Christ’s kingdom. This 
prediction of the parable is thus in harmony with the Apo- 
cealypse, which foreshows that the holy dead are to be raised 
at Christ’s coming, and constituted kings and priests unto 
God, and to Christ, and are to reign with him on the earth, 
Rev. xx. 4-6; v. 9,10. It accords also with Dan. vii. 18, 
22, 27, in which it is revealed that the saints are, at the 
period of Christ’s receiving the dominion of the earth, to 
take the kingdom, and to possess it forever and ever. And 
as that kingdom is to be a kingdom over all people, nations, 
and tongues, under the whole heavens, it indicates that men 
are still to exist in the natural life, and that it is over them 
that the saints are to reign as kings. If not, over whom is 
it that they are to reign? If there are to be none in the 
natural life—if all are to be risen saints, or saints changed 
to the same glory, according to the doctrine generally held 
—who are to be their subjects? How can they reign, if no 
intelligent beings are placed under their authority? How 
can they be one another’s subjects, if they are all glorified 
saints, and all glorified saints are kings? This part of the 
parable, like those prophecies, is inexplicable, unless the 
doctrine taught in every part of the prophetic Scriptures, 
though generally overlooked and rejected, is true, that men 
are to continue in the natural life after Christ’s coming and 
commencement of his millennial reign on the earth. 
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Isaiah, chap. iv.—This chapter has respect to a time 
“when the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and shall have purged the blood of Jeru- 
salem from the midst thereof.” This time has not yet come. 
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Jerusalem is still trodden down by the Gentiles. A Turkish 
mosque is erected upon the site, it is said, of the temple of 
Solomon,—and the Jews are still in their dispersion and 
unbelief. But when the predicted time shall come, “ then 
the Lord will create (or re-produce) over every dwelling- 
place of Mount Zion, and over the places of her solemn 
assemblies, a cloud and a smoke by day, and the shining of 
a flaming fire by night,” &c. 

This passage clearly alludes to the pillar of fire that gave 
light to the camp of Israel in the desert by night, and to the 
pillar of cloud in which he went before them by day. Such 
a visible token of the divine presence, the prophecy seems to 
say, shall at the time predicted become stationary over the 
holy mountain of Zion. ‘Will this be literally fulfilled? or 
is it an allegory? Time will show. 

Isaiah viii. 16. The chief advantage of Israel was (as the 
apostle Paul assures us (Rom. iii. 2) that to them were 
committed the oracles of God. But when the Lord Jesus 
went to them and was a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence, &c., and the nation stumbled and fell (see Isaiah 
viii. 14, 15), then this advantage was taken away. Israel 
was cast off, and the Gentiles were called. This is intro- 
duced in the passage above referred to. “Bind up the 
testimony, seal the law among my disciples.” The first fol- 
lowers of Christ were called disciples. The sacred records 
were to be bound up and sealed, and committed to this new 
people as complete. The next verse describes the prophet 
(who personates in this passage the humanity of the Messiah, 
as is proved by Heb. ii. 13), as waiting for Jehovah, who 
hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and as looking for him 
till the appointed time of Israel’s rejection shall be accom- 
plished. This period is now current—when will it termi- 
nate? Of that day and that hour knoweth no one. Yet 
the first disciples earnestly desired, and intently looked for 
that event as the blessed hope. (Tit. ii. 18; Rev. xi; A 
i. 6.) 

Isaiah xi. 4. With the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked. This passage is supposed to refer to the same event 
as 2 Thess. ii. 8: “ And then shall that wicked be revealed 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy by the brightness of his‘ coming.” This 
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passage in Isaiah is followed by a description of that happy 
state of the earth which iscommonly called the Millennium, 
“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them,” &c. (See the whole context.) Is this an allegory? 
If so, can we understand by it less than the extinction of all 
natural evil, and of all moral evil too? But is it not to 
be literally fulfilled? Are we prepared to say that the lion, 
the wolf, the leopard, the tiger, fed in paradise as beasts of 
prey now feed? Is it not more probable that their ravenous 
propensities came upon them as a part of the curse? Is it 
not more strange that one animal should prey upon another, 
than that Christ (when he shall come again as the Lord from 
heaven and assume the dominion of the earth as the second 
Adam) should restore the primeval peace which prevailed 
during the period of Adam’s innocency? Our early notions 
are so deeply impressed upon us that it is difficult to remove 
them and to substitute others in their stead, But whatever 
be the meaning of this passage, this much is clear, that it is 
descriptive of a state of things which will follow upon the 
destruction of the man of sin, and of that wicked which 
Paul ‘teaches us will be accomplished by the brightness of 
the Lord’s coming, These verses, then (viz, the 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th of the 11th chap. of Isaiah), may be read as 
the sequel to the first twelve verses of the second chapter of 
2 Thess. 

Isaiah xiii,, verses 4 to 13. A learned writer says: 
this passage illustrates the meaning of the expression, 
“Jehovah Sabaoth,” translated, Lord of Hosts. We are 
not to understand it of the Deity absolutely, or of the Father 
personally distinguished, but of the Son as announced to 
come with his “holy myriads,” as in the prophecy of Enoch, 
Jude 14, 15, or in the 149th Psalm, with which he. says 
this passage (in Is. xiii, 4-13) is parallel. These holy 
myriads will consist, as he supposes, of “ angels and glorified 
men,” which are called the armies, or shining hosts of heaven. 
In this character he revealed himself to Joshua as captain of 
the Lord’s hosts. Josh, v, 14; see Matt. xxv. 81. When 
the Son of Man shall come in his las -srciall the holy 
angels with him, &e. 
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Jeremiah xxxi. 35-37. The destruction of Sodem and 
Gomorrah was entire: no remnant was left. Such also was 
the destruction of Babylon of old (Isaiah xiii..19), and such 
will be the destruction of mystical Babylon (Rev. xviii. 21). 
Such it is predicted also will be the destruction of the king- 
dom of the image (Dan ii. 35) and of the kingdom symbol- 
ized by the fourth beast. (Dan vii. 11.) But. the leaving 
of a remnant under every dispensation was to distinguish the 
judgments which should befal the Jews. Thus far we have 
seen it verified, and it will be found true to the end of time 
(Jey. xxvi. 28). “Fear not, O Jacob, saith the Lord, .... 
for I will make a full end of all the nations whither I have 
driven thee. Yet I will not make a full end of thee.” 
In the prophetical writings ‘‘the world” generally sig- 
nifies that part of the human race with which the church 
of God is concerned—the nations among whom God's peo- 
ple are mingled—in whose temporal interests they are in- 
volved—among whom they are exposed to temptation and 
corruption, if not to hatred and persecution. The expres- 
sion of Paul in Acts xvii. 31 is peculiar: ‘ Because he has 
appointed a day in which he will judge the (omevmsm) earth 
(which is inhabited). In the time of this apostle, the Romans 
called their empire Imperium orbis terrarum ; and Augustus 
Cesar is said to have taxed the whole (eeouerm) world (Luke 
ii. 1), which of course can mean only that portion of the 
world which was subject to that power. ‘The reason,” 
says Jurieu, “why God takes no notice of so many great 
events that happen without the bounds of the Roman em- 
pire; of the great empires that are established, the nations 
that are overturned, the bloody wars that are everywhere; 
and insists only on the fourth monarchy,.oer the Roman 
empire, is because God reveals not future events, but with 
respect to the church which he loveth, and which he eon- 
ducts, and which he will instruct concerning his will, Now, 
the church was to be inclosed within, or very nearly within, 
the bounds of the Roman empire. I know that there were 
Christian churches in Persia, and it may be én some of the 
Indies. But all this was but a small matter, Euphrates 
was the bound of Christianity,—it spread very little’ be- 
yond it. The chureh therefore bad no need to know what 
should happen beyond it,” &e. On this ground many suppose 
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the day of the Lord’s advent will be especially terrible to 
apostate Christendom, or the Roman empire symbolized by 
the fourth beast in the prophecy of Daniel. 

Isaiah xxxii. 5. The word which in this place is 
translated vile person (Nabal) signifies literally “ that which 
is fallen,” “faded,” or “decayed "—(proprie emarcidus). It 
sometimes signifies “an impious, wicked man” (homo im- 
pius, sceleratus) 1 Sam. xxv. 25. This term probably gave 
rise to an expression we find in 2 Thess. ii. 8, “‘ Man of 
Sin.” 

‘Isaiah xlv.18. In this place it is said God formed. the 
earth to be inhabited; and see Isaiah xlviii. 18,19. But 
the apostle Paul tells us, Rom. viii. 28, that this creation is 
now subjected to vanity, not willingly, indeed, but through 
him that subjected it in hope. The earth does not now 
answer the end and design for which it was created. An 
enemy has usurped the dominion over it, and led captive at 
his will the greater portion of the human race. In number- 
less instances the noblest productions of the earth are per- 
verted to evil. Man’s prevarication has disordered the 
course of nature, and all inferior animals have been made to 
participate in the evil which has come from that source. 
Surely the earth was very different from its present con- 
dition when God pronounced it very good. Consider the 
disorder in the elements experienced in a greater or less 
degree in every climate. Consider again that the fairest 
parts of the earth to this day lie desolate. See whole races 
of men pining in want, in ignorance—appearing scarcely 
human—savages, some of them even cannibals. And what 
is worse, look at man in those countries where his intellect 
is most cultivated. How many abuse their superior ad- 
vantages to dishonor God, and establish more firmly the 
dominion of sin. And are things always to remain thus? 
Will God be frustrated of his purpose? If he has made the 
earth to be inhabited, to be subdued by man, and to be 
replenished by him to its utmost capacity, will not that pur- 
pose some day be realized? Listen to the apostle Paul: 
“The earnest expectation of the creature (or of creation) 
waiteth for (7. ¢. is directed to) the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” But why? because the creature (7. ¢. the creation or 
this earth of ours) shall (at that time) be delivered from the 
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bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God (Rom. viii. 19, 21). This abuse, therefore, ig 
permitted only for a season. It will continue only while 
Satan is permitted to retain his power in this world. When 
he shall be expelled, the disorder, which came.in with him, 
will. also cease. The earth cursed of God, and cursed by 
being subjected to the dominion of Satan, will for ever be 
delivered from such debasing bondage. Man, being placed: 
under a new dominion and under holy influences, will. be 
allowed to multiply and replenish the earth in its restored 
condition, and made subject to the kingdom of God, which 
then will have come. 


How long, dear Saviour, oh, how long 
Shall thy blest hour delay ? 


Isaiah xlv.11. ‘Thus saith the Lord the Holy One of 
Israel, and his maker: Ask me of things concerning my 
sons, and concerning the work of my hands command ye 
me.” Or as Bishop Lowth has it, “Do ye question me 
concerning my children? and do ye give me directions con- 
cerning the works of my hands?” The preceding context.of 
this passage is cited by the apostle Paul in Rom. ix. 20: 
“Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why 
hast thou made me thus?”’ In the next verse (v. 12) of this 
passage also, God refers to his relation and right as creator: 
“T have made the earth and created man upon it; I, my 
hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all their host 
have I command 

The doctrines of grace and election must all be resolved 
into this—Man is lost, and he who thus deals with him is 
his creator and the creator of all things. Verse 13, “I have 
raised him up in righteousness, and I will direct all his 
ways. He shall build my city, and he shall let go my cap- 
tives not for price nor reward, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
refers to a greater than Cyrus, and a far greater redemption 
than that of old from Babylon, in which a part of one tribe 
only returned. The sons and captives here spoken of are 
all. the redeemed of the Lord. They are his elect people. 
These, wherever and however scattered abroad, shall all be 
gathered together in one, and not the Jewish nation only 
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(John xi. 52). The Jewish people, or the race of Israel, are 
in this place called Sons of God, and all those from among 
the Gentiles who devote themselves to the God of Israel are 
ealled the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16). Israel according to 
the flesh, was an elect people, and they were the only elect 
people, until God cast them off for a time, on account of 
their rejection of the Lord Jesus Christ. Now God is 
gathering another elect people, and putting them in the 
place of his ancient elect people, which Paul compares to 
the operation of grafting branches taken from a wild-olive 
tree into a good olive tree (Rom. xi. 17-24). That is to 
say, the sons whom God is gathering now from among the 
Gentiles, ‘are put into the place which originally belonged to- 
the natural posterity of Israel. God is in fact doing a won- 
der equal to that which John the Baptist told the Jews he 
was able to do—namely, to raise up of the stones children 
unto Abraham ( Matt. iii. 9). Yet in doing this we see (as 
in the choice of Israel) the mystery of God’s election. The 
gospel has been published among comparatively only a few 
of the nations of the earth. Why is this? And in the 
nations where it has been published, many are called and 
invited, yet few believe and come. Why is this? “Do ye 
question me, says God, concerning my sons? I have made 
the earth and created man upon it.” God is not to be inter- 
rogated concerning the children of his love. We have no 
right to ask why few and not many—why this and not that 
is chosen. Let God be true, though every man be a liar. 
But there is no greater mystery in the facts on which these 
questions turn, than there is in the fact that Israel should 
have been elected as a nation, while all other nations were 
passed by. In fact, Israel is still an elect people, and, 
though now dispersed, will at last be gathered upon the 
mountains of Canaan. “ For there shall come a deliverer, 
who shall tarn away ungodliness from Jacob” (Rom. xi. 
26; Isaiah lix. 20), and then shall they be gathered and 
restored as a nation. But previously to this time, God will 
have completed another elect nation—that, namely, which 
hé is now gathering during the dispensation of the gospel to 
the Gentiles, into the place which Israel according to the 
fiesh lost. This elect nation is the church (1 Peter ii. 9). 
Then there will be two-elect nations, viz. the Israel of God 
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in the resurrection state—a glorious people, clothed in 
bodies of glory and irresistible strength,—immortal and 
angelic also, which, having been gathered to meet the Lord 
at his coming, will be for ever with their adorable head. 
Of this body our Lord spake when he said, “Father, I will 
that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
Iam, that they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me,” John xvii. 24, which compare with 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
This body will compose a nation of kings and priests (Rev. 
v. 10; xx. 6).. They will reign, perhaps visibly, perhaps 
sometimes invisibly ministering to men in the flesh, as angels 
now do to them. The other elect nation will be restored 
Israel in the flesh, to whom shall then be given preéminence 
among the nations of the earth, but through whom all other 
nations shall be blessed. We speak now of the world to 
come, or the economy of the kingdom of God, which we pray 
for when we say “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Thus election marks the dealings 
of God with the lost race of man. Israel according to the 
flesh, was the elect nation for many centuries before the 
coming of Christ; but proving unfaithful, God took away from 
them the kingdom which he had conditionally promised to 
them (Exodus xix. 5), and for these 1800 years and more 
has been gathering another elect people to take their 
place as heirs of the kingdom, out of a few of the nations 
of the earth. When this work shall be accomplished, then 
a new economy, or order of things, on earth shall begin. 
Israel, now fallen from his high vocation as a nation, shall 
be restored to God’s favor again, and shall acquire pre- 
eminence as the elect nation among all the nations of the 
earth, but shall not be admitted into that glorified nation 
of kings and priests which, during their unbelief, the Lord 
is now calling and collecting chiefly from among Gentiles, 
which shall then literally reign as glorified men under Christ 
their head over this lower world, according to the predic- 
tions in the eighth Psalm, 

These views are irreconcilably at variance with Armini- 
anism as a system, and also with the expectations of those 
Calvinists who anticipate atime during the present economy 
of grace to the Gentiles, when it will no longer be true that 

“the many are called but few,are chosen.’ Yet what reason 
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have such persons to expect that the gospel will be preached 
with better success among the Hindoos or Chinese than it 
has been among the nations of Kurope? Is not human nature 
the same in all countries and times? Were not the Scrip- 
tures we have designed to serve the church until the second 
coming of Christ? Are not their declarations, exhortations, 
injunctions, promises, anticipations, &c., as applicable in one 
age of this dispensation as in another, even until the time of 
theend? Will the true church on earth, during this dispensa- 
tion, cease to be a little flock? Willit cease to have tribula- 
tion in the world? Will the world and the devil cease to be 
adversaries of the church till the Head of the church appears 
and summons his saints with the Archangel’s trump? Are 
not then these interpretations of prophecy which teach us to 
expect the calling and conversion of ail nations, and of all 
men of every nation, and also universal righteousness over 
all the earth during this economy, at least questionable? 
True, all things which have been written in the law and the 
prophets shall be literally fulfilled; the question is merely 
as to the time, whether they will be fulfilled in this dispen- 
sation, or whether there is not a world to come whereof these 
things have been written. Is not the doctrine of election 
true, and will it not be exemplified by God’s dealings with 
our race till Christ shall appear in his glory to establish his 
kingdom with power over this world which he has redeemed? 

Isaiah, chap. lx. “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee,” &c. 

Scott admits that the prophecy recorded in this chapter 
has not yet been fulfilled, but he considers it a figurative 
prediction of the purity and enlargement of the church. 
Bishop Horsley remarks, “The images of the prophecy so 
far exceed anything that has yet taken place, that it is rea- 
sonable to think the accomplishment is reserved for the 
second advent of our Lord. This even Jerome is obliged to 
confess, though from his great aversion to the Chiliasts of 
antiquity, he was very unwilling to admit any other resto- 
ration of the Jews than their conversion to Christianity.” 
But if the epoch of the fulfilment is yet future, the second 
verse intimates a season of darkness (gross darkness), imme- 
diately preceding its accomplishment. Accordingly com- 
mentators have found in the prevalence of Mahometanism, 
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and the idolatry and superstition. of large branches, of the 
Christian church a fulfilment. of ‘the prediction; .and Scott 
anticipated a. still more gloomy scene just before the Lord 
shall arise in his meridian brightness most gloriously to irras 
diate mankind with his beams of truth and. righteousness. 
Other commentators. expect the same gloomy scene, which 
they suppose will be broken only by the brightness of the 
Lord’s appearing in person. The difference. arises from 
different principles of interpretation, Many persons suppose 
this prophecy refers to restored Israel, and not to the Chris- 
tian church. Scott applies it to the church, ahd he cites 
Bishop Lowth. to prove that ‘‘ nothing is more usual than 
for the prophets to describe the state of the Christian church 
by representations taken, from the Jewish temple, and ser- 
vice.” But it cannot. be the Gentile church which is here 
addressed. Let the reader turn to the twentieth verse of the 
preceding chapter, where this should begin ;_ there he will see 
the seed of Jacob is addressed. Or if he will consult the Sep- 

tuagint, the Vulgate, or the Arabic versions, he will find Je. 
rusalem expressly named. Besides, the. distinctive marks 
between the Gentile and Jewish churches are precise and 
insuperable. For example, “ Light is risen on thee (y.-1) 
while gross darkness shall cover the people (v. 2).....Gentiles 
shall come to thy light (v. 3)... Thy sons. shall come from 
far (v. 4), 2. ¢. be gathered from their dispersion among the 
nations, The. forces of the Gentiles shall come unto. thee 
(v. 5). The sons of strangers, t. ¢. Gentiles, shall build. thy 
walls, and their kings shall minister unto thee, for in my wrath 
I smote thee (v. 10), thy gates shall be open continually that 
men may bring unto thee the forces of. the Gentiles, and that 
their kings may be brought (v. 11), for the nation and king- 
dom (of the Gentiles). that, will not serve thee shall. perish 
(v. 12).”: Somehow the ships of Tarshish are to be employed 
(and the ships of Tarshish first, implying that the ships of 
other countries will. also be employed) in. bringing thy sons 
from far, their silver and their gold with them, which, tosay 
the least, isa very awkward figure to. express the introduction 
of converts into the church, though (rinen ate a figure) & very 
proper means of restoring the. dispersed Israelites to their 
land (v. 9)... Again, there is, to, be sanctuary which is to 
be, beautified by,the fir tree, the gine Soro, the box, the glory 
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of Lebanon. -Thissanctuary shall be the place of Jehovah's 
feet, and will be made glorious (v.18). This cannot refer to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, which John saw descending from 
heaven } for in that he saw no temple (Rev. xxi. 22). Again, 
the soris of them that afflicted thee (that is, of their Gentile 
oppressors) shall come bending to Mee, and they that despised 
thee shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy feet and 
tall thee (what?) the city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy 
one of Israel (v.14). Thou shalt suck the milk of the Gen- 
tiles, and shalt suck the breast of kings (v. 16). Thy people 
Shall be all righteous, and shall inherit the land for ever 
(y. 21). And passing on to the ‘sixty-first chapter, verses 
four to seven, it is said, they shall build old wastes, they shall 
raise up the.former desolations, and they shall repair the waste 
cities, the desolations of many generations, and strangers shall 
stand and feed your flocks, and ‘the sons of the alien shall’ be 
your ploughmen and your vine-dressers; but yeshall be named 
the priests of the Lord, and men shall call you the ministers 
of our God, and ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, and in 
their glory shall ye boast yourselves. ; 

There are many more points of contrast. He is a bold 
interpreter who can construe all these expressions to signify 
the prosperity of the Gentile church. Is there not something 
fearfully wrong in a system of interpretation which deals thus 
with the word of God? Did the reader ever reflect upon the 
probable influence which such a system of interpretation must 
have upon the mind of ah “unbeliever or upon one that is 
unlearned ? And yet prophecy is designed for the conviction 
of such, 1 Cor. xiv. 24,25. Whatican such interpreters answer 
(which may not be retorted) to the chimeras of Origen or the 
extravagances of Swedenborg? Is not the one system as 
defensible as the other? How can we believe that the mul- 
titude of camels,’ the dromedaries of Midian and Hphah, 
which ‘the prophet says shall cover thee' (7. e. Jerusalem), refer 
to the Gentile church? (v.'6.) By what rules of interpreta- 
tion more tational than those'of Swedenborg can it be shown 
‘that the flocks ‘of Kedar shall be ‘gathered together unto the 
Gentile churches, and that the rams:of Nebaioth shall minis- 
ter unto the Gentile churches? But when understood with 
referénce to the sacrifices ‘upon the altar of God at Jerusalem, 
the expressions are Sriseltigible, «: ‘Let the reader turn to the 
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sixtieth chapter, twentieth verse, and apply the same spiritual- 
izing system—horses, chariots, litters, mules, swift beasts, are 
very inapt instruments 'to be employed im bripging converts 
into the Christian churches, but very proper for gathering a 
dispersed people like the Jews into their own land. But 
leaving these topics, a word or two may be added upon ver- 
ses nineteen and twenty of this sixtieth chapter. “The sun 
shall be no more'thy light by day,” &¢. ‘This may be under- 
stood of Jerusalem when it shall be restored. The passage 
does not teach that the sun and moon shall be destroyed. ‘It 
may mean that the light of the Divine Shechinah in its cloud 
of glory shall rest over Jerusalem, and supersede the necessity 
of these luminaries, as we know it did to the journeying 
Israelites in the desert; See Isa.iv.5. It was probably this 
light which shone around Paul when he was on his way'to 
Damascus. Would such an event be a greater wonder than 
has been? If not, why spiritualize it on the ground that if 
understood literally it would be incredible? John, indeed, 
describes a city (Rev. xxi. 23) which had no need of thesun, 
but that is not the city described in this chapter, for that-will 
have no temple (Rev. xxi. 22), but this will have a temple 
(v. 13). That city will be of noearthly material or structure. 
It is not to consist of restored Israel in the flesh, but ‘the 
risen and glorified and immortal saints, the Israel:of God; the 
church of the first born. They whoare to constitute itarecalled 
joint heirs with Christ, his brethren, his friends, hisredeemed, 
the children of his Father, his own children, his witnesses, ‘his 
bride, his members, members of his body, of his flesh, of his 
‘bones, his fellow sufferers, fellow kings, fellow priests. Th 
stand in the most affectionate relation to him; they are‘one 
with him, they are like the angels, equal to the angels, clothed 
with irresistible strength, each having power over ‘all the 
power of the enemy, greater power even than the-arch fiend. 
They will be rulers with Christ in the kingdom of God, inhe- 
riting a glory infinitely transcending that which will be con- 
ferred upon restored Israél in the habitable earth to come. 
In what manner this glorious body will have intereourse 
with men in the flesh is a mystery of which the scene ‘upon 
the mount of transfignration was a type. There were Moses 
and Elias and the transfigured Saviour in glory; and there 
were Peter, James,‘and John in tabernacles of flesh, Per-- 
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haps the intercourse between the Lord and his disciples 
during the forty days after the resurrection may serve as an 
example of the mysterious intercourse which will subsist 
between the risen saints and men in the flesh. But though 
the manner of the intercourse be inexplicable, the fact appears 
to be clearly revealed. “The error of the ancient Chiliasts 
arose from not distinguishing between the risen saints of the 
first resurrection and the nations in the flesh, which will be 
continued on earth after the second coming of Christ and the 
first resurrection,” and the judgment which will then be 
inflicted upon apostate Christendom. The same error is 
made by some nowadays. But this distinction, which is 
clearly marked, opens plainly a thousand Scriptures which, 
without it, must be mystified: To the nations in the flesh 
earthly enjoyments are promised. They will build, plant, 
propagate their species, and fillthe earth. Satan will deceive 
them no more for a time. The curse will be in a great mea- 
sure, if not entirely, removed from the earth. The inferior 
races of animals will be deprived of their ferocious propen- 
sities. In the fullest and happiest sense which can be predi- 
cated of it, the earth will be for the habitation of man.. These 
things, however, are not said of the risen and glorified body 
of Christ’s redeemed. They will not marry nor be given in 
marriage, nor will they die any more; they will need no 
earthly house or earthly city to inhabit. The vast fabric of 
creation will be open to them, their new natures and powers 
giving them easy access. They will not be sudjects like the 
nations in the flesh, but rulers in the kingdom of God, being 
conformed by the body of the glory of Christ their first-born 
brother. Whether these views be according to the Scriptures 
or not, they serve to discriminate those who hold them from 
the Chiliasts of Jerome’s day as well as from some ne the 
poate day whe hold similar opinions. 


THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF THE LORD. 


Isaiah lxi. 2. “To proclaim’ the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” - Our’ blessed» Lord, at the commencement’ of 
his public ministry, applied to himself the passage in which 
this expression occurs, as appears by Luke iv. 16,19. He 
added, “this: day is this-Scripturé fulfilled. in your ears:” 
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It follows, that as the Lord Jesus Christ was a minister 
of the circumcision (Rom. xv.'8) and sent only to the-lost 
sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. xv. -24), the meek, to 
whom he was anointed to preach; the broken-hearted; he was 
sent to bind up; the captives and prison-bound, to whom he 
was sent to proclaim liberty; and those to whom he was 
commissioned to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, 
were of the Jewish nation. He preached to no other peo- 
ple, and as the Lord Jesus Christ only was the anointed 
one here spoken of, this prophecy must have terminated with 
his personal mission to that people. It would. be interesting 
to inquire how the Jews were poor captives, -prison+ 
bound, and in what sense these epithets must be understood 
of them; but the purpose of these observations is to inquire 
what we are to understand by “the acceptable year of the 
Lord,” for this, too, must have had a special reference to the : 
Jewish nation. The word in the evangelist, here translated MY 

“acceptable,” occurs in the following. places, which the 

reader may consult, but it is sometimes translated «accepted . 

(Luke iv. 24; Acts x. 85; Phil. iv. 18; 2°Cor. vi, 2).. No a 

great light, perhaps, will be thrown on the passage by the 
comparison of these texts. Some suppose, and have endea- 
vored to prove, that our Lord began to preach at the open- 
ing of a year of jubilee, and the commission of the preacher 
would agree with the objects for which that year was 
appointed. The opinion is probable; yet many years of 
jubilee had occurred ‘between the prophecy and the advent 
of Messiah, none of which were acceptable in the sense of 
the prophecy ; ; and the meaning of the expression appears 
to be, that the year appointed of God for the redemption of 
Israel had come. During the captivity, the prophet Daniel 
was apprised of an appointed time for this’ purpose 
“Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to finish the transgression and to make an end 
of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring “ 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and <i 
prophecy, and to anoint thé most holy (Dan. ix. 24). ee 
This period having expired, the period for the fulfilment“ of +cat 
these glorious purposes had come, and the year was accept Phy: tel 
able, because appointed in the divine counsels for that 
purpose. Nothing was wanting ‘on the part of God. The 
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divine word had become incarnate, the kingdom of God had 
come nigh, and God was ready to execute all his glorious 
promises in behalf of his elect péople. The time was ful- 
filled, and the appointed and therefore the acceptable year 
had come, and the kingdom of God was preached as come, 
and all its blessings were offered to that nation for aecept- 
ance. We cannot conceive why one year should be more 
acceptable to God than another, except that it had been 
appointed for some purpose, The Sabbath is now acceptable 
to God for his solemn worship only, because he has ap- 
pointed it for that purpose. Abel’s offering was more 
acceptable than Cain’s, because it was appointed by God. 
The idea may be illustrated by the parable of the marriage 
recorded in Matt. xxii. 4. In that parable the kingdom of 
heaven which the Saviour preached as come nigh to that 
nation, is compared to a marriage a king made for his son. 
* And at the time, he sent forth his servants to call them that 

Behold, I have prepared my dinner, 
my oxen and fatlings are killed, and all things are ready. 
Come to the marriage.” The time appointed for the mar- 
riage was the aceepted time. Even an invited guest who 
should have gone before the time appointed or after it, 
would not have gone ata time acceptable to the king for 
the purpose named. The sense, then, in which we are to 
understand the acceptable year of the Lord, appears to be this 
+-the year had come which God had appointed for establish- 
ing the kingdom of God, or Messiah’s kingdom, over his 
chosen people—the year appointed for the redemption of 
Israel had come. 

Yet Israel did not regard the time. The nation suffered 
the year to go by without heeding the glorious objects: for 
which it was appointed. The incarnate word went to his 
own (ss re she) but his own (é da) received him not 
(John i. 11), The parable before cited represents the whole 
body of guests invited to the marriage as refusing to come, 
and the Lord at the close of his ministry most pathetically 
laments over Jerusalem, because she knew not that it was 
the time of her visitation (Luke xix. 41, 44), or the season 
acceptable to the Lord for the gathering and redemption of 
all her children (Matt. xxiii. 37, 88). The appointed and 
therefore acceptable year of the Lord, failed of its purpose, 
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not because God neglected anything on his part—it was im; 
possible that he should do so—but. beeguse Israel. failed i ip 
everything which the appointment, required on their, part. 
The kingdom, therefore, which had come..to,them, and was 
offered to them exclusively of all other. people, was. taken 
from that nation. to be given. to another (Matt, xxi, 48), 
The elect nation, God’s chosen people, who.are still precious, 
were permitted to stumble and fall save ouly.a few, or an 
election out of this elect people.(Rom, xi..7)... The word 
translated year, should perhaps be understood in a ane 
sense, The whole period of our Lord’s preaching, occu 

it is supposed, three anda half years. _ It may be: inte 

to comprise the whole, or principal part of that.period—per- 
haps till the death of John the Baptist. We know too tat 
God spared the nation near forty years afterwards, and the 
apostles were directed to offer the gospel first. to Jews,—in 
fact, to preach it, at, Jerusalem. And Peter seems to. say 
(Acts iii, 19-21), in a public discourse to the Jews after the 
day of Pentecost, that if the nation would even then repent, 
God would send Jesus Christ to them again. 

However this may be, the failure of the Jewish nation to 
improve the acceptable year of the Lord, became the: occa, 
sion of proclaiming an acceptable season. (x#:per) to the Gens 
tiles. A new order of things. was then commenced, in 
which it should come to pass that every man of every nation 
who feared God and wrought. righteousness should . be 
acceptable with God. This. Peter declared to, Cornelius 
(Acts x..35). Paul speaks of this fall of the Jews.as. ie 
riches of the world, and the diminution of them 4g. 1 
riches of the Gentiles (Rom, xi, 12), as if their fall was, 
indispensable pre-requisite of salvation tothe pa 
(Rom. xi, 11). In. 2, Cor. yi. 2, the same, apostle alludes 
to this mercy thus TO Het wee the aan 
sion. of a, time ted, p in ion to the accep 
year of the Lord pe en had been Nae e the « = 
pation (as.well as to Isaiah xlix..8)... Thi ti 

appointed for the Gentiles is still current, . 
conrine is_not..revealed, but we bys no — to 


that. the. Gentiles, who neglect iods..of 
at alpere enlaip ren nee Se "ts 
Jewish people with signal judgments, issuing in their entire 
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national destruction for the like-sin, Indeed, Paul opens 
this point in Rom. xi. 21. 

It is remarkable that the words immediately following the 
words quoted by our Lord, declare that his commission was 
also to proclaim “the day of vengeance of our God.” By 
not citing these words, he intimated that this portion of the 
message with which he was charged, was not yet to be 
delivered. “By referring to the context, the reader will see 
that our Lord was now just beginning to exercise his public 
ministry. His great business was to proclaim and offer the 
kingdom to that people. The day of vengeance could not 
be proclaimed till the nation had been tried—till they had 
shown by their conduct that they were despisers of the 
kingdom and of their king. At a subsequent period, viz. 
near the close of his public ministry, our Lord did proclaim 
the day of vengeance. (See Matt. xxi. 33, 44; xxiii. 84, 38; 
Luke xix. 41, 44.) God foreknew the result, indeed, but 
still it was needful that the acceptable year of the Lord 
should first be proclaimed, and be despised by the nation, 
before the day of vengeance should be announced as having 
come nigh. This could not be done till the kingdom of 
God had been rejected and virtually taken from them. 
Had the Jews accepted the kingdom, and yielded to him 
universally, both nationally and individually, the obedience 
of faith, the day of vengeance would have been a day for 
their enemies, Ps. lxxxi. 13, 16; Matt. xxiii. 37.. He would 
have exercised upon the Roman oppressor the vengeance 
threatened in Ps. ii. 9. But the Jewish nation proving un- 
faithful, the day of vengeance to their enemies was deferred, 
while a day of vengeance soon overtook them; and instead 
of the vengeance threatened to their Roman enemies and 
oppressors, a time of mercy was opened, an acceptable time 
for them, and for the purpose of taking out of them an 
elect people, to supply the place of fallen Israel. It was an 
astonishing exhibition of mercy that God should purpose to 
take out of the nations. composing the very power that put 
the Lord Jesus to death, this subrogated nation, as the elect 
chusch. Yet so it was; and in fact the gospel has been 
éonfined ‘chiefly within the geographical boundaries of that 
power. ‘Human reason’ would ask, why did not God, in- 
stead of deferring the day of vengeance, rather hasten it; 
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and execute his threatened judgment with the. utmost. seye- 
rity upon the Roman power as well as upon the Jews who 
conspired with. the Romans. to put to. death the Lord of 
glory? Why did he not send the apostles unto the nations 
which had: taken no part. in the awful. sin? Why were not 
China and the other countries lying eastward of the Euphra- 
tes selected for the promulgation of the gospel, and. for the 
gathering of the church? We can give no other answer to 
such inquiries, than the sovereign pleasure of God, “‘ Even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” Yet we 
may see a reason for the discrimination. between the Jews 
and the Romans, though the Romans were the ruling 
power. The. Jewish nation had enjoyed the greater privi- 
leges, they were abusers of greater mercies, and hence their 
guilt was greater. Hence the heathenish Romans were 
spared, and their national existence prolonged, while the 
Jewish nation was swept from their land as with a flood. 
By parity of reason we may expect a still severer vengeance 
on the nations of Christendom than that which fell on the 
Jews, or will fall at the coming of Christ on the. unevangel- 
ized nations. We enjoy the administration of the. Spirit, 
which was not given during the personal ministry of Christ 
to the Jews. The nations of Christendom have been, and 


still are, flagrant abusers of God’s mercies, notwithstanding 


the better light and more precious gifts they enjoy. Hence, 
then, a discrimination will again be made at the winding up 
of this economy of the providence and grace of God. between 
apostate Christendom and the Jews. The latter having 
suffered the appointed vengeance, a remnant of them will 
be gathered, and they shall restore the ancient desolations, 
and repair the ruins of former times.: And they shall 
rebuild the cities that were destroyed by the Romans; 
Saracens, and Turks, which have lain waste from generation 
to generation (Isaiah lxi. 4, 5, the context of the passage 
which is the subject of these remarks), while -the. apostate 
Roman power will suffer a judgment, of which that: which 


befel Sodom and the cities of the. plalecaren:ti expat Isaiah 


lxv. 17-23, : : brig aad 

“For behold I create new anidusemal daumianiihe and 
the former shall not. ee Reeeniratneninen ithe one 
&e., de. ‘ 3 FE erSAe 
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Commentators differ very widely in the interpretation of 
this passage. Clarius, on the words “new heavens,” says, 
“they signify that all things are to be removed by Christ, 
so that we shall seem to live in a new world.” On the 
words, “infant of days,” v. 20, he says, they seem to be ex- 
plained by what follows—“ an old man who hath not filled 
his days ”—that is, they shall, live to the longest age, by 
which words what else is signified but eternity, which 
eternity, if he had intended to express it obtectis verbis—ob- 
scurely—what more apt expression could he have used? 
(See Critici Sacr. in loc.) 

Foverius interprets the passage thus: “I have decreed 
(says God) to found a new world—for this is what is under- 
stood in the Scriptures by heavens. The reign of Christ isa 
new world, much more august, much more beautiful, infint- 
tis partibus, than this which we see; more ample also, and 
more ornate. Moreover, the invisible things even of the 
new world far surpass in dignity and glory the most excel- 
lent things in this. Are not Paul and Peter more beautiful 
and dignified than the moon and thesun? Would it notbe 
preferable that the world should be shrouded in. darkness, 
than be deprived of the doctrine of these men?” Qn (v. 
20). the words, “For the child shall die a hundred years 
old,” &c.—quia puer, filius centum annorum aufertur—he 
says auferrz (to be taken off ur to die) is, to be condemned by 
the church, &&. (See Critic. Sacr.) 

-Grotius glosses the words “ new heavens” thus: “ Not as 
before cloudy, but serene,” and the words “new earth” 
thus: ‘As not desert and sterile, but inhabited and fruit- 
ful.” He applies the prophecy to the time of the Macca: 
bees, which he contrasts with the times in which Antiochus 
persecuted the Jews. 

Clericus quite agrees with Grotius, both in the interpreta- 
tion of the words and the application of the prophecy, 
Oalovius, on the. other hand, thought it carnal to apply 
these expressions to the land of Judea and the times.of 
Antiochus. Houbigant, after citing the interpretations of 
Clarius, Foverius, and Grotius, remarks: “In thesé :three 
commentaries of learned interpreters the reader perceives 
how .great is the. discord, Clarius understands. ‘new 
heavens and new earth’ to signify eternity, which. [Isaiah 
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wished to veil under obscure words. Foverius understands 
by them, the visible and invisible world which Christ creat- 
ed by the efficacy of the gospel; and Grotius, the prosperous 
state the Maccabees enjoyed. One of them denies that the 
prophecy is: to be fulfilled, exceptiin eternity... Another.of 
them will have it that the words of the prophet were fulfilled 
at the very beginning of the Christian church. The third 
insists that they were fulfilled before the . gospel .was 
preached. They agree, therefore, neither concerning :the 
events predicted, nor the time of the events. . In one only 
do they agree, viz. that the words ‘new heavens and new 
earth ’ should be interpreted allegorically ; but in doing this 
they desert, from the start, the words and the sentiment of 
the prophet, each in his own way.” (Houbigant, Pref..ad 
Prophetas.) Ludificant omnes quisque suo more. 
We must not suppose that the foregoing are all the 
opinions advanced by commentators on the passage. Dr. 
Whitby (on 2 Peter iii. 18) gives a paraphrase of the words | 
of the apostle, of which itis sufficient to cite the following: 
“But before this conflagration, or rather, besides this. confla- 
gration ”—spoken of in the tenth verse—‘! we expect new 
heavens and a new earth; as if the apostle had said, I have 
hitherto answered this question of these scoffers, &c, .. This 
I think fit to add also in answer to them, that we Christians 
expect the coming of our Lord to make such a moral change 
in the affairs of the church, as will amount tothe new crea- 
tion of heaven and earth promised to the Jews (Isaiah Ixv. 
18), so that these scoffers shall have no cause to doubt of 
our Lord’s coming, &c. &c., sincé he will come to. raise. his 
church by his calling the J ewish nation to the faith, and. so 
to such a glorious state.” This is a fourth interpretation. 
It differs from Foverius and Grotius im referring the. words 
to the future, and from Clarius in referring them to.a future 
condition of the ehurch on earth. Scott agrees very nearly 
with Whitby.. He says, “the context. requires us,to,inter- 
pret the words in this place of that state of the church on 
earth which shall most resemble the. world of glory, in 
knowledge, holiness, and ond which will. termioatn 
in it,” &,... . i Ta 
Professor. Bush, in, allusion. to .this. passage) ivances 
another interpretation, though .agreeing with the foregoing 
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in this, that no physical event is intended by the language 
of the prophet. The words indicate, according to his view, 
“the occurrence of some new subjective condition of believers, 
which enables them, with comparative ease, to pass from the 
sphere of the natural into the spiritual, and contemplate 
with unclouded survey the grand realities of that world. 
This will be a wirtual abolishing of the old heavens and 
earth, and the opening of a new world to the wondering 
gaze of the illuminated spirit.” 

Dr. Alexander, after citing the interpretations of Aben 
Ezra, J. D. Michaelis, and Burnet (all differing from each 
other), says: ‘ Better than all these, &c., is the explanation 
of the verse, as a promise or prediction of entire change in 
the existing state of things, the precise nature of the change 
and the means by which it shall be wrought forming no 
part of the revelation here.” 

We wonder greatly that learned men should thus differ in 
the interpretation of such plain words, and the more when 
we recollect that the apostle Peter (2 Peter iii.) evidently 
understood them in their literal sense. What shall the 
unlearned believe, seeing that each of these learned com- 
mentators is an authority against the opinion of every other? 
Rather shall he not abide by the letter, as we all do when 
reading Gen. i. 1—In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. Behold I create new heavéns and 
a new earth, &c. (Isaiah xv. 17). 

re PHILO. 





Art. ITl.—Tueisu : The Witness of Reason and Nature to 
an All-wise and Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. John 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 
New York: R. Carter and Brothers. 1855. 


Mr. BuRNETT, a merchant of Aberdeen, Scotland, made 
provision towards the cl the last century, for premiums 
of £1800 and £600, to be paid at intervals of forty years, 
for two Essays*on the Evidences of the Existence, the 
Wisdom, and the Goodness'of God. The first were paid, we 
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believe, in 1814 or 1815. The present work is of the second 
series, and was awarded by the adjudicators, Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, Mr. Henry Rogers, and the Rev. Baden Powell, the 
smaller premium £600. It is written in a style that makes 
it easily intelligible by readers of all classes; treats the 
question with ability; and will happily subserve the ends 
which the benevolent founder contemplated in instituting 
the Prize. 

The object of the first part of his work is, to determine 
principle of the argument, for the existence and perfections 
of God, or what are genuine and infallible signs of his 
being, wisdom, and goodness: in his second section’ he 
presents a series of those signs from the various departments 
of the materia! : and in the third, from the intellectual and 
moral world. The fourth is devoted to the consideration of 
difficulties. Of these, the first is far the most important and 
the most intricate, chiefly from the vague notions, the subtle 
errors, and the perplexed controversies which have prevailed 
in respect to it: and though less disembarrassed of perplexi- 
ties, and less lucid and demonstrative than those that follow, it 
yet seizes the great points of the question with a vigorous 
grasp, and sets them forth in a strong light. 

He presents his “theistic argument” in the following 
syllogism : 

Order universally proves mind. 

The works of nature discover order. 

Therefore, the works of nature prove mind. 
By order he means that which takes place by a law, which 
has reference to an end; and which, therefore, as it is the 
embodiment of an idea which preceded itself, bespeaks 
design. Whatever is the expression of an idea, the realiza- 
tion of a thought, the accomplishment of a purpose, must 
have been preceded by a mind, and is a proof therefore of 
its existence, and of its skill and power. Mr. Tulloch 
accordingly shows, in his second chapter of the section, that 
our idea of a cause is, in its most essential element, the idea 
of an intelligent agent; a mind acting with forethought 
to the effect which it produces—in contradistinction from 
the theory of Hume, Brown, and Mill, that the idea of 
causation is a mere idea of antecedence and sequence, or a 
relation of time. This is the most. important position in the 
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discussion, and though handled with much ability, and pre- 
senting the main truths very distinctly, especially when re- 
perused after the other sections of the volume have been 
read, has not quite the boldness of outline and clearness of 
features we could wish. 

The difficulty of the argument for God’s existence and 
perfections does not lie at all in a want of evidence of his 
Being and attributes. They are literally, to our powers-of 
enumerating and weighing them, infinite; infinite in number; 
exhaustless in variety, subtlety, and delicacy ; boundless 
beyond our grasp in greatness, the vastness of their combina- 
tions, and the grandeur of their results. The whole intricacy 
lies in presenting the key to them; in unfolding the prin- 
ciple of the argument ; and setting it forth in so natural and 
clear a form, that all shall recognise its truth and feel its 
power. 

What, let us consider, is requisite in order to the possi- 
bility of a manifestation of God to intelligent creatures 
through his works, so as to form the basis and the media of 
a natural religion ? 

1. There obviously must first be an external universe, a 
system of works created and upheld by God, that are 
distinct from him, and from the intelligences who ¢on- 
template them, in order to be the media of a manifestation 
of his being and character. If there is no nature, no system 
of material works that can be the means of manifesting him, 
there can be no revelation of him through a nature; and, 
therefore, no proof of his being. The mere idealist accord- 
ingly, like Kant, Schelling, and Coleridge, denies the reality 
of any evidences of God’s being in the natural world, and 
sneers at the attempts to find God in works that, according 
to his theory, are the mere figments of our own minds, 
end sink from existence when they vanish from our 
thoughts. 

2. There must be in that external universe an actual 
manifestation of God’s being and character. His works 
must be of such a nature as to:show by their being what 
they are, that they are the product of a Divine Creator. . If 
there is nothing in them that is a natural and infallible sign 
of their having proceeded from him, there can be moaning 
in’ them that he is their author. 
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8. The intelligent creatures whom the question, Whether 
God has manifested himself in his works? respects, must be 
inhabitants of that system of nature, and must have the 
power of perceiving whether there are, or are not, any clear 
and ample signals in it that he is its author. If they 
have not the power of perceiving such signs, if they exist, 
and of seeing that there are none, if they do not exist, then 
they are not competent to try the question. Their not 
perceiving any signs that the universe owes its existence to 
him, or not discovering that no such signs are perceptible, is 
no evidence whatever that they are not his works, and do 
not carry in their very nature the most ample proof that he 
is their creator. 

Now, the first of these necessary conditions of a proof in 
the realms of nature of the existence of God, we indisputably 
possess. There is an external universe, transcending im 
greatness our grasp of thought, and presenting a theatre for 
the display of God’s being and perfections, commensurate in 
a measure with his own infinitude, and the grandeur of his 
attributes. And this universe is perpetually present with us. 
It is the scene of our existence, the object of our continual 
perception, engaging our ceaseless attention and interest, 
and exerting on us the most momentous influences. Our 
bodies are made of it: we see it with our eyes, we hear 
it with our ears, we feel it with all our organs of touch, we 
taste it in our food, we enjoy or suffer from it in heat and 
cold ; we derive from it in a large degree our pleasures, and 
owe to it our sorrows ; and can no more escape from its 
ceaseless ageticy on us, than ‘we can escape from ourselves. 
That some persons deny this, does not impair its truth ‘and 
self-evidence at all. Their denial is merely speculative, not 
practical. Not one of the philosophers who has maintained 
that the universe is merely ideal, has ever been able'to act 
on the conviction that it is such, for an instant. Instead, 
they have confuted their theory by the very 
which they have framed for the purpose ‘of demonstrating it. 
For why should Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Coleridge, and 
others, have written and published their numerous volumes 
to unfold and sustain ‘their idealism, if they were truly satis- 
fied that there were no intelligent ‘fellow-creatures in the 
world who could read their speculations; if there were no 
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external material world, indeed, in which such creatures 
could exist? Those absurdand impious men, notwithstanding 
their philosophical dreams, acted at every moment of their 
lives under as full a conviction of the reality of the external 
world of matter and of intelligences, as they did of their own 
individual existence; and their scepticism, instead of striking 
away any of the proofs of the being of God, only augmented 
the demonstration of their blindness and perverseness. For 
our nature compels us to regard the external objects which we 
perceive by our senses as having a real existence without 
us, and as being essentially what they appear to be to us. 
No sophistry can prevent us from that conviction. It is not 
in the power of our intellects or wills to act for a moment 
except on the persuasion of its truth. And our believing 
and acting on it is as much a condition of our happiness as 
it is a law of our nature. It is, in fact, an infinite mark at 
once of the being and of the wisdom and the goodness 
of God, that our nature compels us to act on it as a fact; as 
to doubt it, and to attempt to act on the opposite belief, 
would instantly prove fatal to life as well as safety and enjoy- 
ment. Who would avoid fire or water if he did not believe 
in their existence? Who would take food or rest, if he did 
not believe he had a body that needs nourishment and 
repose? Who would watch over offspring, if he did not 
believe in their reality? Truly to disbelieve in the reality of 
the external universe, would be to be wholly insane: to 
rave with idiocy and delirium. 

Have we then the second of those indications in the 
external universe as a proof of the being of God? Is it of 
such a nature as to show from its being what it is, that it is 
the work of a divine author? Are there in it any clear and 
infallible signs that it proceeded from such a cause? And 
in order to answer this question, let us ask what are such 
signs? What characteristics must God impress on a uni- 
verse, in order to make it the medium of a manifestation of 
his being? What, in such a system of works, is a clear and 
infallible signal of an intelligent creator? And the answer 
is, that which indicates something prior to and higher than 
dead matter itself; that which bespeaks mind; a form, an 
organization, a life, and an appropriation which shows that 
it isa copy, an expression, an embodiment of an idea that 
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preceded it. Anything that forms such an expression of 
mind; anything that, from its nature, could not have 
existed if it had not been formed by a Being who previously 
conceived of it and gave it existence as an embodiment of 
that idea and for the end contemplated in it, is a proof that 
there is an intelligent Creator ; a Being of divine power and 
skill. To deny it, is to deny it to be possible that a divine 
Being should manifest his existence through a universe he 
may create; for if he cannot manifest himself by making his 
works expressive of the fact that he is an intelligent exist- 
ence, how can he make it the vehicle of a manifestation that 
he is God? How can an effect show that its cause has a 
character of which it presents no indication whatever? If 
the universe presented no indication that its author is an 
intelligent cause ; if it can be accounted for without the sup- 
position that its author is an intelligence ; how can it be the 
means of proving the existence of a God who, by the mean- 
ing of the term, is an intelligence of infinite attributes? Itisa 
self-contradiction also, for it is to affirm that the fact that an 
effect bespeaks intelligence is no proof that it is the work of 
an intelligent cause, which is nothing else than to say that 
that which indicates intelligence is still no indication of it. 
Whatever then in the universe is an expression of mind, 
whatever indicates intelligence by showing that it is the 
copy or embodiment of an idea which its author had of it 
before it was called into existence, and was created for the 
end which that idea contemplated, is a proof of the existence 
of a divine intelligence, a God of infinite attributes. 

Are there then in the universe any such manifestations of 
mind, any such signals that it is the work of an infinite 
intelligence? The answer is in the affirmative. There are 
two great classes: one that are direct expressions of mind, 
that have their whole object in that office; and one that indi- 
cate mind by the fact that they are copies or embodiments of 
ideas which must have preceded them, and are the work, 
therefore, of an intelligent author. 

Of the first of these, are all the forms and modifications of 
the human countenance that are indicative of the thoughts 
and feelings of the mind within, such as smiles, frowns, 
blushes, pallor, agitation, distortion from pain, the mild glow 
of the eye, its flashes, its wild rolling, and its suffusion with 
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tears. These, and the countless other shapes and hues which 
it assumes, are direct and pure expressions fo the spectator of 
the mind within. That is their special and sole office, and 
they fill it perfectly. They paint every species of emotion 
and passion that agitates the soul within with the utmost 
exactness and distinctness. Not a shade of thought or feel- 
ing passes through the spirit but they delineate it in the 
most vivid colors; and no one fails to contemplate them as 
filling that office and interpreting them aright. And they 
are designed, not for the information of the persons who are 
the subjects of them, as they ordinarily do not see the vary- 
ing lights and shadows that flit over their faces, and being 
conscious of the processes that are passing within, do not need 
a sight of their countenances in order to know what their 
thoughts and affections are. Their sole end is the informa- 
tion of others, the manifestation to those who witness them 
of the thoughts and passions of the minds of which they are 
the effects. And as they take place in a large degree in- 
voluntarily, and are produced by processes of which the 
subjects of them have no comprehension, they are manifestly 
the work of a different and higher intelligence than that of 
the individual of which they are the immediate effects, and 
are signals and manifestations, therefore, of a divine author. 

Another class of direct expressions of mind are the accents 
of the voice, which are the vehicles of thought and emotion. 
That is their express office. They have no other object. 
Were not that their function they would have none what- 
ever. And they fill that office perfectly. They are means 
of uttering every shape of thought and every form and 
degree of feeling that occupies the mind; and they, like the 
expressions of the countenance, are designed, at least mainly, 
for others than the individuals who utter them. And all 
hear and understand them as indicating the precise thoughts 
and emotions which they express. 

There is a great variety also of attitudes, gestures, and 
movements of the body that are direct expressions or imme- 
diate consequences of certain states of the mind, and are, to 
those who behold them, infallible signals of those mental 
states, such as a gloomy silence, a morbid restlessness, agita- 
tion, and a variety of gestures and acts. 


Written and printed language is another large species of 
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effects that is a direct expression of mind, and has in that its 
sole function. It differs from the modifications of the coun- 
tenance, the accents of the voice, and gestures and attitudes, 
in that it is exterior to the bodies of those who produce it, 
and continues to exist after the acts of the agent are over by 
which it is wrought. 

The physical nature of each individual in these operations 
and effects is but an organ, as it were, of expressing the 
mind that dwells within, from which a ceaseless current of 
signals and utterances proceeds of thought, emotion, and 
passion, that have their express and sole function in that, and 
that are proofs of the existence and agency of a supreme and 
infinite intelligence. That that is their nature and office no 
one denies or doubts, nor can. It is a fact of universal con- 
sciousness. It is recognised and acted on by all mankind as 
individuals and ascommunities. It is constitutional and un- 
avoidable. To evade it is as impossible as it is to evade 
existence. To ascribe to them any other function is as im- 
possible as it is to ascribe to our senses a different office 
from that which they perform; as impossible as it is to 
divest ourselves of our intelligent nature. 

There is a still larger class, that indicate mind, by show- 
ing that they are copies or embodiments of ideas that pre- 
ceded them, and proving, thereforg, that they are the work 
of an intelligent author. Such are all those combinations 
and forms of matter that take place by a law, that in- 
volve something beside the matter of which they consist— 
such as crystallization, organization, life, motion; things 
that do not necessarily belong to matter, but are superin- 
duced, and are the work of design. Such, for example, are 
our organs of sense, which involve something far beyond the 
mere matter of which they consist ;—a form, a structure, a 
life, an adaptation to the light, the air, or the other matter 
that acts on them, that shows that he that made them had a 
perfect comprehension of the office they were to fill, and 
knew what nature must be given to them to fit them for 
that office. No higher certainty can be conceived than they 
present, that they are the work of an intelligent author. 
For they are not only adapted to the ends for which they 
are used: and in such a manner, that our constitution im- 
pels us to use them for those ends and no others: but they 
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are indispensable to our very existence as corporeal beings. 
Without them we should be incapable of active pursuits: 
we should be utterly helpless. Indeed, we should immedi- 
ately perish from inability to exert the agencies that are 
necessary to the preservation of our lives. And as they 
thus involve something immeasurably above the matter of 
which they consist, they cannot be the work of that matter: 
and as we do not ourselves fully comprehend them, nor the 
principle on which their effects take place, and we are con- 
scious that we are not ourselves the authors of them; their 
nature and office form the most indubitable proof of the ex- 
istence of an infinitely more intelligent and efficient mind 
who is their author. 

All organized forms of matter that have life, such as 
animals and vegetables, present a similar proof. For all 
that distinguishes them as living organizations, is something 
in addition to and above the matter of which they consist, 
and is in order to an end, and is the work, therefore, not of 
the matter of which they are constituted, but of an independent 
and infinite mind, that is their contriver and cause. And 
their adaptation to the pressure of the atmosphere, the force 
of gravity, the chemical properties of the air, light, water, 
and the earth and its products, from which they draw their 
nourishment, shows that the being who made them has a 
perfect comprehension also of the world in which they live, 
and gave them a nature that suits them at once to the pecu- 
liarities of that world, and to the ends to which they are 
appointed. He is the author of that world, therefore, in 
which they exist, as well as of them, and is therefore infinite 
in intelligence and power. ‘To say that we do not know 
that they, as well as ourselves, have a nature that is precisely 
fitted to the world in which we live, is to contradict our 
consciousness. ‘To say that though their adaptation to the 
gravity, soil, atmosphere, and other elements of the earth 
implies that their author had a perfect knowledge of the 
nature of the world, and was therefore of infinite intelligence, 
yet there is no certainty that that adaptation was designed, 
is equivalent to saying that there can be no proof of design ; 
for if adaptation to an end in such a perfect manner as to 
secure it, and the appropriation of an infinite number of 
things having such an adaptation to the end for which they 
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are fitted, is no proof of design, how can design be shown? 
There, plainly, is no other medium by which it can be 
manifested. But to deny that design can be shown by the 
execution and accomplishment of the end which it contem- 
plates, and in an infinite number and variety of instances, is 
aself-contradiction! The adaptation and use of means to an 
end, is the very definition of a designing act, and is a direct 
exemplification and proof of it. But there is no room for 
dispute on this point. Mankind universally regard animals 
and vegetables as designed for specific ends; and they culti- 
vate and appropriate them on a boundless scale to such ends. 
The whole of their food, the whole of their clothing, a large 
share of their dwellings, and a large proportion of the uten- 
sils and conveniences of life, are formed of them. To deny 
that they are designed for these uses by their author, and 
that his creating them for them is a proof commensurate in 
its greatness with their infinite multitude, of his intelligence, 
is to offer the gravest contradiction possible to the common 
sense and consciousness of mankind. 

We might specify other forms of matter, such as air, 
water, soil, rocks, minerals, which from the offices they fill 
in the life of vegetables, animals, and mankind, and the uses 
to which they are voluntarily appropriated by men, show 
that they were designed for the ends which they subserve. 
But the motions of the bodies of the solar system, such as 
the revolution of the planets on their axes, and their motions 
round the sun, are manifestly in order to the life of such 
vegetables, and such animals, and such intelligences as have 
their existence on them. They are, so far as the earth is 
concerned, adaptations to the organized natures that spring 
from the soil, or people the air, the water, and the land; 
and especially man. They are in order that we may exist 
here, and be of the natures that we are. And as those 
motions are not inherent in the matter of which the orbs 
consist, such as their revolution on their axes, and their 
projection by which their gravitation towards the sun is 
arrested, and they are driven round their orbits—but 
are adventitious, and in order to their being fit habitations 
for the animated beings that people them; the whole solar 
system is thus stamped with the most indisputable and 
stupendous marks of design, and presents majestic proofs 
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tears. These, and the countless other shapes and hues which 
it assumes, are direct and pure expressions to the spectator of 
the mind within. That is their special and sole office, and 
they fill it perfectly. They paint every species of emotion 
and passion tlrat agitates the soul within with the utmost 
exactness and distinctness. Not a shade of thought or feel- 
ing passes through the spirit but they delineate it in the 
most vivid colors ; and no one fails to contemplate them as 
filling that office and interpreting them aright. And they 
are designed, not for the information of the persons who are 
the subjects of them, as they ordinarily do not see the vary- 
ing lights and shadows that flit over their faces, and being 
conscious of the processes that are passing within, do not need 
a sight of their countenances in order to know what their 
thoughts and affections are. Their sole end is the informa- 
tion of others, the manifestation to those who witness them 
of the thoughts and passions of the minds of which they are 
the effects. And as they take place in a large degree in- 
voluntarily, and are produced by processes of which the 
subjects of them have no comprehension, they are manifestly 
the work of a different and higher intelligence than that of 
the individual of which they are the immediate effects, and 
are signals and manifestations, therefore, of a divine author. 

Another class of direct expressions of mind are the accents 
of the voice, which are the vehicles of thought and emotion. 
That is their express office. They have no other object. 
Were not that their function they would have none what- 
ever. And they fill that office perfectly. They are means 
of uttering every shape of thought and every form and 
degree of feeling that occupies the mind; and they, like the 
expressions of the countenance, are designed, at least mainly, 
for others than the individuals who utter them. And all 
hear and understand them as indicating the precise thoughts 
and emotions which they express. 

There is a great variety also of attitudes, gestures, and 
movements of the body that are direct expressions or imme- 
diate consequences of certain states of the mind, and are, to 
those who behold them, infallible signals of those mental 
states, such as a gloomy silence, a morbid restlessness, agita- 
tion, and a variety of gestures and acts. 

Written and printed language is another large species of 
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effects that is a direct expression of mind, and has in that its 
sole function. It differs from the modifications of the coun- 
tenance, the accents of the voice, and gestures and attitudes, 
in that it is exterior to the bodies of those who produce it, 
and continues to exist after the acts of the agent are over by 
which it is wrought. 

The physical nature of each individual in these operations 
and effects is but an organ, as it were, of expressing the 
mind that dwells within, from which a ceaseless current of 
signals and utterances proceeds of thought, emotion, and 
passion, that have their express and sole function in that, and 
that are proofs of the existence and agency of asupreme and 
infinite intelligence. That that is their nature and office no 
one denies or doubts, nor can. It is a fact of universal con- 
sciousness. It is recognised and acted on by all mankind as 
individuals and ascommunities. It is constitutional and un- 
avoidable. To evade it is as impossible as it is to evade 
existence. To ascribe to them any other function is as im- 
possible as it is to ascribe to our senses a different office 
from that which they perform; as impossible as it is to 
divest ourselves of our intelligent nature. 

There is a still larger class, that indicate mind, by show- 
ing that they are copies or embodiments of ideas that pre- 
ceded them, and proving, thereforg, that they are the work 
of an intelligent author. Such are all.those combinations 
and forms of matter that take place by a law, that in- 
volve something beside the matter of which they consist— 
such as crystallization, organization, life, motion; things 
that do not necessarily belong to matter, but are superin- 
duced, and are the work of design. Such, for example, are 
our organs of sense, which involve something far beyond the 
mere matter of which they consist ;—a form, a structure, a 
life, an adaptation to the light, the air, or the other matter 
that acts on them, that shows that he that made them had a 
perfect comprehension of the office they were to fill, and 
knew what nature must be given to them to fit them for 
that office. No higher certainty can be conceived than they 
present, that they are the work of an intelligent author. 
For they are not only adapted to the ends for which they 
are used: and in such a manner, that our constitution im- 
pels us to use them for those ends and no others: but they 
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are indispensable to our very existence as corporeal beings. 
Without them we should be incapable of active pursuits: 
we should be utterly helpless. Indeed, we should immedi- 
ately perish from inability to exert the agencies that are 
necessary to the preservation of our lives. And as they 
thus involve something immeasurably above the matter of 
which they consist, they cannot be the work of that matter: 
and as we do not ourselves fully comprehend them, nor the 
principle on which their effects take place, and we are con- 
scious that we are not ourselves the authors of them; their 
nature and office form the most indubitable proof of the ex- 
istence of 9n infinitely more intelligent and efficient mind 
who is their author. 

All organized forms of matter that have life, such as 
animals and vegetables, present a similar proof. For all 
that distinguishes them as living organizations, is something 
in addition to and above the matter of which they consist, 
and is in order to an end, and is the work, therefore, not of 
the matter of which they are constituted, but of an independent 
and infinite mind, that is their contriver and cause. And 
their adaptation to the pressure of the atmosphere, the force 
of gravity, the chemical properties of the air, light, water, 
and the earth and its products, from which they draw their 
nourishment, shows that the being who made them has a 
perfect comprehension also of the world in which they live, 
and gave them a nature that suits them at once to the pecu- 
liarities of that world, and to the ends to which they are 
appointed. He is the author of that world, therefore, in 
which they exist, as well as of them, and is therefore infinite 
in intelligence and power. To say that we do not know 
that they, as well as ourselves, have a nature that is precisely 
fitted to the world in which we live, is to contradict our 
consciousness. T'o say that though their adaptation to the 
gravity, soil, atmosphere, and other elements of the earth 
implies that their author had a perfect knowledge of the 
nature of the world, and was therefore of infinite intelligence, 
yet there is no certainty that that adaptation was desigued, 
is equivalent to saying that there can be no proof of design ; 
for if adaptation to an end in such a perfect manner as to 
secure it, and the appropriation of an infinite number of 
things having such an adaptation to the end for which they 
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are fitted, is no proof of design, how can design be shown? 
There, plainly, is no other medium by which it can be 
manifested. But to deny that design can be shown by the 
execution and accomplishment of the end which it contem- 
plates, and in an infinite number and variety of instances, is 
a self-contradiction! The adaptation and use of means to an 
end, is the very definition of a designing act, and is a direct 
exemplification and proof of it. But there is no room for 
dispute on this point. Mankind universally regard animals 
and vegetables as designed for specific ends; and they culti- 
vate and appropriate them on a boundless scale to such ends. 
The whole of their food, the whole of their clothing, a large 
share of their dwellings, and a large proportion of the uten- 
sils and conveniences of life, are formed of them. To deny 
that they are designed for these uses by their author, and 
that his creating them for them is a proof commensurate in 
its greatness with their infinite multitude, of his intelligence, 
is to offer the gravest contradiction possible to the common 
sense and consciousness of mankind. 

We might specify other forms of matter, such as air, 
water, soil, rocks, minerals, which from the offices they fill 
in the life of vegetables, animals, and mankind, and the uses 
to which they are voluntarily appropriated by men, show 
that they were designed for the ends which they subserve. 
But the motions of the bodies of the solar system, such as 
the revolution of the planets on their axes, and their motions 
round the sun, are manifestly in order to the life of such 
vegetables, and such animals, and such intelligences as have 
their existence on them. They are, so far as the earth is 
concerned, adaptations to the organized natures that spring 
from the soil, or people the air, the water, and the land; 
and especially man. They are in order that we may exist 
here, and be of the natures that we are. And as those 
motions are not inherent in the matter of which the orbs 
consist, such as their revolution on their axes, and their 
projection by which their gravitation towards the sun is 
arrested, and they are driven round their orbits—but 
are adventitious, and in order to their being fit habitations 
for the animated beings that people them; the whole solar 
system is thus stamped with the most indisputable and 
stupendous marks of design, and presents majestic proofs 
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that it is the work of an intelligence of infinite understand- 
ing and power. 

There are thus in every part of the universe the most con- 
spicuous and ample manifestations of Mind. It is replete 
in all its various realms with signals that it is the work of 
an all-wise and almighty author. 

The last question is, whether men have the power of per- 
ceiving these signals of mind in the world in which they 
exist: these proofs that it is the work of a divine author. 
And the answer is affirmative. They are not only able to 
discover them, but their perception and belief of them are 
unavoidable> They are irresistibly borne by their nature 
to the recognition and acknowledgment of them. They 
proceed in all their agency on the knowledge derived 
through these displays, that they are surrounded by fellow- 
intelligences: they found all the pursuits and aims of life 
on the conviction that all effects have causes, and that 
effects that bespeak intelligence—as all effects do—have 
intelligent causes; every labor, every scheme of enterprise, 
every aspiration after happiness, is built on the fact that all 
the objects of utility and desire in the universe, are such, 
because of their adaptation to subserve our happiness; that 
they are formed, therefore, with a reference to our nature as 
sensitive and intelligent beings. Their whole active life is 
thus based on these proofs of the being of God. Every 
pulse of desire for the objects around them, every scheme of 
activity that engages their thoughts, every volition to pur- 
sue and grasp the good which they desire, is founded on and 
involves a recognition of the fact that the universe bears in 
all its elements resistless proofs that it is the work of an all- 
wise and almighty author. 


Thus mankind universally recognise the modifications of 


the human countenance that are caused by the thoughts, 
affections, and purposes of the mind, such as smiles, frowns, 
blushes, the pallor of fear, the distortions of anger, as expres- 
sions of the mind within, and as having no other function. 
Not an individual ever failed to see that that is their office; 
and to act on the conviction that it is. Not an individual 
ever undertook to ascribe to them any other meaning or 
design. ‘That interpretation of them is the work of nature, 
and is unavoidable. It can no more be shunned or reversed, 
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than the perception of light by the eye can be prevented, or 
than the effects which it produces on the retina and the mind 
can be intercepted or reversed. By this beautiful provi- 
sion of our nature and the external world, it is thus not 
merely made possible to us that by the due culture and use 
of our powers, we should be able to discover that there are 
other intelligences like ourselves around us; but we are 
carried by the natural and unavoidable processes of our nature 
to the knowledge and the perception of the forms, the linea- 
ments, the actions, the mental states and dispositions of these 
intelligences towards us | 

In like manner, the accents of the voice, the articulate 
sounds which are utterances of thought and emotion, are 
direct and express signals of the presence and agency of fel- 
low intelligences. They have their whole office in that 
expression by one mind of its views, affections, and pur- 
poses to another, or other like intelligences, and they are 
universally employed, and accepted by the hearer, for that 
purpose. No individual ever assigned fo them any other 
end. No one ever refused to accept that as their function. 
And the use of the several accents to express the particular 
thoughts of which they are the signs is the result of conven- 
tion and imitation, not of necessity. There is no more 
natural adaptation in the sounds that are employed to 
denote intelligence, wisdom, forethought, body, earth, or 
any other substance or quality, than there is to signify any 
other objects ; as is seen from the fact that there are several 
thousands of languages in which different sounds are em- 
ployed to denote the same objects of perception and thought. 
The particular appropriation of those sounds, as well as the 
use of them for the purpose of expressing thought, is thus a 
proof of the existence of intelligences ay numerous as the 
individuals are who utter, or hear and interpret them. 

To these are to be added the letters and combinations of 
letters (which are mere colored figures on paper or some 
other substance) of written and printed language; whose 
whole office also is to represent thoughts and emotions. 

These vast classes of effects—as well as many others of a 
kindred nature which we cannot pause to enumerate—are 
thus direct and immediate expressions and indications of 
mind, and have in that their whole function. And they are 
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proofs not merely of the existence of the created intelligences 
whose thoughts they immediately express, but also of an infi- 
nite intelligence by whom these dependent minds are contrived 
and created. For we are conscious that we are not the con- 
trivers of those parts and powers of our bodies by which our 
minds reveal themselves through the modifications of the 
countenance and the voice. We are not aware, except in a 
very slight degree, of the means by which they are produced. 
Though the enginery of nerves, muscles, blood-vessels, and 
other organs by which they are caused, is in a measure 
under the control of our wills, yet what that enginery is, or 
what the subtle power is by which it is set in motion so as 
to accomplish its effect, is as completely unknown to us and 
out of the sphere of our consciousness, as though it had 
no existence. This enginery, then, working thus distinctly 
and infallibly to its end in a manner that is not compre- 
hended by us, is at once a proof of a contriver antecedent to 
and infinitely superior to ourselves, and therefore of an all- 
wise and all-powerful God. There is no escape from this 
conclusion. We cannot deny that these effects are indica- 
tions and expressions of mind, without contradicting con- 
sciousness, and the convictions on which we instinctively 
and necessarily act. We might as well attempt to maintain 
that we are not the subjects of the thoughts and feelings of 
which we are conscious; as to maintain that we do not 
paturally and by the irresistible impulse of our constitution 
regard these effects as effects and expressions of mind. We 
cannot, without contradicting our consciousness and con- 
victions, deny that the organs by which they are wrought 
are expressly contrived for the production of these effects, 
and with infinite intelligence and skill—inasmuch as it is 
their sole office, and they produce the effects for which they 
are formed with unfailing certainty and ease, although we 
have no comprehension of their exact nature, or the manner 
in which they act; for if not conscious that they are ex- 
pressly designed for the production of these effects, why do 
we naturally and instinctively use them for that purpose, 
and interpret that as their office when used by others! If 
our nature does not necessatily and truly carry us to regard 
that as their express function, why is it that no one is ever 
found to doubt it, to refrain from the use of them for that 
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purpose, or ascribe to them any other object? Nor can we 
deny that these and all other manifestations of mind are 
expressions and effects of an intelligent agent, not of a mere 
abstract quality. No mental qualities or attributes exist 
abstractly from conscious intelligent agents. The wisdom 
displayed in an effect, is the wisdom of the intelligent 
cause who produced that effect—not of an abstraction that 
produces no effects, and has neither any activity nor any ex- 
istence. We cannot, therefore, without an equal contradic- 
tion of our reason, our consciousness, and our knowledge, 
deny that these effects are proofs of the existence of an infi- 
nite intelligence as their author. For as they are indubitably 
the work of an intelligent designer, and we are conscious 
that we are not the contrivers of the organs by which they 
are produced, we are forced by the necessity of our nature 
to regard them as the work of an independent and superior 
intelligence, and therefore of God. The atheist himself can- 
not escape this result, For if he does not regard them as 
purposely made for the end for which they are employed, 
why does he every moment of his life proceed on the 
assumption and feeling that they are, by using them for that 
purpose? How is it that no doubt of their adaptation and 
express appropriation to that end ever enters his thoughts? 
that his use of them is not the result of self-persuasion against 
objections and uncertainties, but is natural, instinctive, 
unavoidable, and with the perfect concurrence of his reason? 
He cannot, therefore, escape the conclusion that they demon- 
strate the existence of a divine author; for he is aware that 
men themselves are not their contrivers. He is aware that 
the contrivance, execution, and preservation of the organs 
by which they are wrought, bespeak a wisdom and a power 
that immeasurably transcend those of man: and he is 
equally aware that the wisdom and power which gave them 
existence, are the wisdom and power of an intelligent agent: 
not an abstraction; for agents alone produce effects. Ab- 
stractions are not real existences, and do not exert them- 
selves in the production of effects. He cannot deny that 
they are effects, without contradicting his consciousness. 
He cannot deny that they are the effects of an intelligent 
agent, without contradicting his reason; nor can he deny 
that that intelligent agent must be infinitely superior to men 
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in wisdom and power, without an equal contradiction to his 
consciousness and reason. Turn whichever way he will, 
he is confronted by the instinctive and resistless testimony 
of his own nature to the being of God. He cannot attempt 
to silence or rebut that testimony, except by disowning his 
consciousness and reason, and contradicting and belying the 
facts and convictions on which he acts as indisputable reali- 
ties every moment of his agency? Thus Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Coleridge, and the whole tribe of modern 
idealistic atheists, while denying that there are any 
evidences in nature of God, any external universe, or any 
fellow-creatures, still acted every instant, when framing and 
uttering that denial, on the fact and conviction that there is 
an external universe, and that there are fellow intelligences ; 
that design is the act of an intelligent agent; that vocal, 
written, and printed words, are signs and effects of intelli- 
gent agents; and that the intelligence and powers of the 
contriver and author of those effects, are proportional in 
greatness to the greatness and skill of the effects he produces. 
No human beings can be named who more openly showed 
that they expected the speculations they put forth to be 
taken as the measure of their intellects, and anticipated an 
influence and a homage as much beyond that which others 
attained, as they deemed themselves superior to others in 
genius and learning. Why else did they employ their lives 
in discussing their favorite systems’ orally: in delivering 
lectures in universities, and to popular audiences; and in 
writing and publishing books! In all these acts they con- 
tradicted their scepticism, and proceeded on the consciousness 
and acknowledgment of the facts from which, as premises, 
the conclusion follows clearly and irresistibly, that there isa 
God of infinite intelligence and power. 

Another class of manifestations of mind and proofs of a 
divine author, which men are able to see, are the adaptations 
of objects in the natural world to the uses of our corporeal 
life, such as of the soil, water, air, the alternation of day and 
night, and the succession of the seasons, to the growth of the 
various organized bodies that form our food ; the adaptation 
of the vegetables and animals on which we subsist, to the 
nourishment and health of our bodies; the adaptation of 
certain methods of culture and care to the growth of those 
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vegetables and animals; the adaptation of wool, flax, cotton, 
silk, skins, and other substances to protect us from cold, and 
of dwellings to shelter us; and the adaptation of certain 
powers in the natural world, such as of water, wind and steam, 
to subserve our convenience in wafting us from place to 
place, turning engines for us, and working other similar 
effects. The great fact that we regard these several objects 
as designed by their nature for the uses to which we appro- 
priate them, is shown by our desiring and toiling for them 
for that use, and our actually appropriating them to it, and 
that the use of them is indispensable to the continuance of 
our health and life. Why should we toil to clear up the 
earth and fit it for cultivation, if we do not regard it as fitted 
and designed for that purpose? Why should we labor to 
rear and harvest the various grains from which bread is 
made, if we do not regard them as adapted and designed to 
yield us the nourishment we need? Why should we eat 
bread thus provided by our toil and skill, if not aware that it 
is fitted to yield the support to our bodies which is requisite 
tous? In all these and other similar pursuits and arts, 
which comprise a large proportion of our agency, we proceed 
on it as a known and undisputed fact that these several 
objects are expressly adapted to and designed for the uses to 
which we appropriate them; and that knowledge is the 
ground of all our desires and endeavors to obtain them, and 
their whole supposed value to us. We recognise too, and 
carry with us at every step, the conviction that the con- 
trivance and creation of these several objects with their 
peculiar natures, fitting them for the uses to which they are 
applied, is the work of an intelligent agent. We act on that 
_as a self-evident truth in every effort we make to gain our 
end. We proceed in the whole of our agency on the convic- 
tion that every effect has a cause ; and that all effects, an idea 
of which must exist in the cause anterior to their production, 
and the production of which therefore involves a knowledge 
of the adaptation of means to the end and forethought, must 
have an intelligent agent as their author. That is the defi- 
nition of a contriver. The use of our own intelligent agency 
‘to produce effects would be absurd on any other principle. 
Why should we use a peculiar species of agency for an 
end, if that end is not of such a nature that none but that 
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special agency can produce it? We therefore cannot deny 
that the contrivance of the objects that have these adapta- 
tions is the work of an intelligent creator, without contra- 
dicting our reason, our consciousness, and the principle on 
which we act in all the agency in which we aim to gain an 
end. But we are conscious that we are not ourselves the 
contrivers of any of the objects which have this adaptation 
to our uses. We are compelled, therefore, to regard them as 
the work of a supreme and infinite intelligence. 

The sceptic himself cannot escape this conclusion. If he 
denies that these objects are designed and adapted to the 
uses to which we appropriate them, he contradicts the con- 
sciousness and convictions on which he acts in desiring and 
seeking them by contrivance and toil, that he may apply 
them to those uses. If he denies that adaptation is the work 
of an intelligent agent, he contradicts his reason, his con- 
sciousness, and the convictions on which he acts in employ- 
ing means to get possession of them. If it is not the 
peculiar office of an intelligent agent to act with design 
to an end, and contrive and use means that are adapted to 
produce it, what is the proper function of an intelligent 
agent? Can he give any other definition of one? And 
why does he exert his own power as an intelligent agent to 
gain these objects, and not rely on any thingelse to attain 
them? He must belie his own nature and disown the 
principle of his own agency, or else admit that such a con- 
trivance and use of means is the work exclusively of an’ 
intelligent agent; and if he admits that the objects formed 
with these adaptations are the work of such an agent, he 
must then of necessity admit that their author is a being of 
infinite intelligence; for man confessedly not only is not, 
their real author, but his wisdom and power are infinitely 
inferior to that which they display. 

And finally, besides these objects, which, from their adapta- 
tion to our use, we voluntarily appropriate to ourselves, 
there are others that lie beyond the sphere of our agency, 
that present equal marks of a designed adaptation to our 
life and well-being, and exert an equal influence on us, such 
as the sun, the moon, and the planets. That they are con- 
trived with an express reference to our world is seen from 
the fact that they are parts of the same system and exert on 
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it an immense influence. Without the light of the sun the 
earth could not be inhabitable. Without the moon we 
could not have the tides of the ocean. Without the other 
planets our globe could not be kept in its present orbit; and 
we are indebted to the motion of the earth on its axis and 
round the sun for day and night, seasons and years. And 
these adaptations of these vast orbs and their motions show 
that they are the work of an intelligent author of infinite 
knowledge and power.. This the atheist himself cannot 
deny, without denying his own reason and contradicting the 
convictions on which he founds all his actions. He cannot 
deny that these orbs and their movements and influences 
are adapted to our life, without contradicting facts of which 
he has a perfect certainty and regards as indisputable ; for he 
cannot deny that the sun is adapted to give us light and 
heat, without denying what he and every one knows to be a 
fact, that his light and heat are indispensable to our existence ; 
and he cannot deny that they are the work of an intelligent 
agent of infinite wisdom and power, without contradicting 
the consciousness which he exhibits in all his agency that 
design in an effect is a proof of intelligence in its cause, and 
of a greatness proportional to the largeness and wisdom of 
that effect. Why does he act with forethought and contriv- 
ance in all his agency, and expect that the effects he pro 
duces will bear a proportion in the skill they display to the 
intelligence and power he exerts in producing them, if no 
such connexion necessarily subsists between the nature of an 
effect and the character of the agent who produces it ? 
These considerations thus show that God both manifests 
himself, and on a vast scale, in his works around us; and 
that our nature carries us directly and resistlessly to the 
perception of those manifestations, and to act in all our 
agency with a consciousness and a conviction that necessarily 
lead us to regard those displays as proofs of his existence and 
perfections. The same consciousness, the same intuitive 
perceptions, the same reason, that force us by the necessity 
of our nature to believe in the existence of the external 
universe and fellow-creatures, and that constrain us to re- 
gard a designed and skilful effect as the work of anintelligent 
cause, constrain us with an equal force to regard the intelli- 
gence and power that are displayed in the realms of nature, 
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with which we are conversant, as proofs that they are the 
work of an intelligence of infinite skill and power. 

And our perception of these proofs of God’s existence and 
perfections is not the result of intricate inquiry, and long 
and perplexed reasonings. It is natural, instinctive, and 
unavoidable. It is involved in our consciousness and per- 
ception of one another, our sight of the external world, and 
pursuit of the various objects in it which are the means 
of our sustenance, protection from the elements, and all the 
comforts of competence and wealth. The’ facts and prin- 
ciples from which we deduce the existence of God from his 
works, are the facts and principles on which we act in all 
our agency towards one another, and towards the objects of 
the physical world; and we cannot deny that they prove his 
being and perfections, without denying and contradicting 
our own consciousness, and the most indisputable and 
important facts of our experience and agency. In reaching 
the conclusion that the works of nature prove God’s 
existence, we only proceed on the felt and self-evident 
truths on which we act in all our ordinary agency: we only 
reason on the convictions and principles on which we found 
our conclusions in our reasonings respecting the existence 
and nature of other external agents and objects. God has 
s® framed our minds and bodies, and the world in which we 
exist, that the perceptions that are unavoidable to us, and 
the consciousness and convictions on which we necessarily 
act in all our agency towards physical objects and fellow- 
creatures, are the premises from which, proceeding on the 
same principles, we are borne resistlessly to the perception 
and belief of the existence and perfections of God. 

The fact that men do not in all cases perceive and acknow- 
ledge these evidences of the divine existence, is no proof 
that they are not real, easily perceptible, and adequate, when 
properly considered, to produce the most undoubting faith 
in God’s being. The question we are debating is not whether 
all mankind are believers, or not, of God’s existence, because 
of the manifestations he has made of himself in his works ? 
but whether there are not such clear and indisputable mani- 
festations of his being and perfections in his works, within 
the direct and unavoidable observation of men, that, if 
properly considered, they must naturally convince them of 
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his existence : proofs so perceptible and ample that they can- 
not avoid the conviction that he exists, and is infinitely wise 
and powerful, except by contradicting their consciousness, 
and disowning the convictions and principles on which 
they proceed in all their other agency? The proofs of the 
divine existence to each individual, indeed, far transcend 
those to which we have thus far referred. For as all the 
countless effects that take place in each one of us every day 
are the work of an intelligent cause—for as we ourselves are 
the work of such a cause, all the agents that act on us, 
being designed for the office they fill, are also the work of 
that cause,—the whole of the ceaseless array of effects that are 
wrought in us from hour to hour, are so many proofs of the 
intelligence and sovereignty of the being who formed us, 
and the instruments of these effects. And to what an 
incalculable number do they rise every day! Every image 
formed on the eye is to be counted among them: every 
impulse on the ear; every feeling of touch; every sensation 
of smell, taste, or muscular irritation; and all the emotions, 
desires, and passions that are awakened by them. And 
they transcend the power of enumeration. The external 
world is, in truth, a vast complication of instruments that 
act on us incessantly, and convey to us every moment, 
through the various channels of our senses, a vast array of 
proofs of the existence and perfections of God. The process 
is invested with grandeur by the rapidity with which these 
effects take place, and the vastness of their multitude. It is 
worthy of his wisdom and his power, in the noiselessness 
with which they are wrought, and the skill which they dis- 
play. What consternation will seize the atheist, when, 
roused by death from his dream, he finds that instead of 
never having had any evidences of the being of God, every 
effect that was ever produced in him, every sensation, 
perception, and emotion, of which he has been the subject, 
was wrought by the finger of that Almighty Being, and is a 
proof of his presence, dominion, and perfections ! 

Many of Mr. Tulloch’s exemplifications of adaptation in 
the realms of nature are very tasteful and impressive. We 
quote the following as among the most pleasing : 


“Clearly marked as is the highest kind of inorganic order which 
we have considered, it is yet, so to speak, a mere outward order, pro- 
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ceeding from external junction of parts. It is the result of force from 
without, and dependent upon the direction and degree of the com- 
pulsory application. On the first view of organic: phenomena, we are 
struck with their essential difference in this respect. We contem- 
plate no longer merely a combination of outward relations, but a pro-- 
duct of inward forces. The material object is no longer merely, as 
even in the case of the crystal, the result of aggregation, of the ex- 
ternal juxtaposition of particles; it is a living production forming 
itself from within. A new power is seen stirring in matter—a power 
not only of selection or of adaptation, but of assimilation, and, more- 
over, of reproduction. Inorganic matter, it has been well said, ‘ only 
finds, organic makes, what is added to its structure; recasting the 
inert substance, and exhibiting it in new unions, not of binary merely, 
but of ternary and quaternary combinations. The inorganic changes 
that on which it acts chemically ; the organic vitalizes, and imparts 
to the matter which it vitalizes the power of acting in the same way 
on other substances. This is the end and object of that series of 
functions which, beginning with absorption, conveys the absorbed 
matter through the stem into the leaves, then subjects it to a process 
of exhalation, submits the rest to the action of the atmosphere, con- 
veys it back into the system, elaborates it by secretion, and ends in 
assimilation. The plant is also generative. The inorganic mass can 
only increase by cohesion, by agglomeration from without. But the 
plant hath its seed in itself. It exists in generations. Besides 
vitalizing that which is necessary to the conservation of each of its 
own parts, it is endowed with the power of giving existence to a new 
whole, and of providing the germ with the nourishment necessary for 
it, in order to commence its independent being.’ 

“ These two attributes of assimilation and reproduction mark off and 
determine organic matter, in its lowest forms, from inorganic. They 
are the distinctive attributes of life in its feeblest developments. Our 
knowledge of life- begins with them ; and beyond such manifestations 
of the vital element—unsearchable in its hidden depths—our know- 
ledge will probably never reach. Whenever matter is found to pos- 
sess these properties, in contradistinction to the mere properties of 
chemical attraction or crystallization, it is said to be organized. If 
we inquire more particularly for a definition of organization, that 
given by Kant seems to be acknowledged to be the best. ‘An or- 
ganized product of nature,’ he says, ‘is that in which all the parts 
are mutually means and ends.’ It is not only, it will be observed, 
the idea of dependence among the parts which is here expressed ; 
this would not form an advance beyond the formerly considered phe- 
nomena of matter. There is a beautifully coherent dependence be- 
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tween the several particles of a crystal. But the definition of Kant 
expresses further an adjustment or dependence between all the dif- 
ferent parts of an organized body, so as to subserve the definite pur- 
pose of maintaining the whole body; and not only so, but the fur- 
ther idea that the maintenance of the whole is essential to the main- 
tenance of any of the parts. It expresses, in short, the fact, of a 
constantly subsisting relation between all the parts on which the 
subsistence of the whole depends. Such an interacting relation does 
not exist between the several parts of an inorganized body. ‘We can, 
on the contrary, break up a crystal, as we have seen, even indefi- 
nitely, without destroying its primitive constitutive form. But let 
us take to pieces a plant, and, destroying the living relation between 
the parts, we destroy the organism.: Organization, in its simplest 
appearance, presents, therefore, a more complex and delicate—so to 
speak—a more subtle and essential species of order than any which 
we have hitherto contemplated. 

“Tn this mere fact of organization furnishing us with a further and 
more refined example of order, we have an additional illustrative 
evidence of Divine intelligence. We recognise, with impressive force, 
the artist, in the higher specimen of art before us. To the query, 
Whence? which immediately arises here, as in the contemplation of 
all order, we are carried, in answer, irresistibly back to a supremely 
intelligent Will . . . . 

“The two great characteristics of organic phenomena, in their 
lowest forms, we have, in the last chapter, pointed out to be assimila- 
tion and reproduction. The plant, down to its least developed speci- 
men, exhibits these properties in contradistinction to any specimen 
of inorganic matter. Organization analysed to its finest point—the 
minute cell, which it requires the highest powers of the microscope 
to detect—is marked by a forming power, quite distinct from any 
thing in the inorganic creation. While the inorganic, at the highest 
point of development, is, as it has been said, a mere carrier of force, 
the organic is essentially a centre of force. 

“Tt is deserving of notice how complete is the structure which the 
microscope reveals in the elementary cell. Reaching to the rudi- 
mentary source of organization—the hidden workshop, may wé call 
it ?—of the beautiful forms of life that teem all around, we are hére, 
as everywhere, in the presence of order. The forming hand appears 
in the most signal manner, although we cannot trace its rp save 
by the delicate scrutiny of the microscope. 

“The general process of assimilation or nutrition in plants is of a 
highly interesting description. The various organs concerned in the 
process—the root, the stem, and the leayes—are all so many struc- 
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with which we are coyversant, as proofs that they are the 
work of an intelligence of infinite skill and power. 

And our perception of these proofs of God's existence and 
perfections is not the result of intricate inquiry, and long 
and perplexed reasonings. It is natural, instinctive, and 
unavoidable. It is involved in our consciousness and per- 
ception of one another, our sight of the external world, and 
pursuit of the various objects in it which are the means 
of our sustenance, protection from the elements, and all the 
comforts of competence and wealth. The facts and prin- 
ciples from which we deduce the existence of God from his 
works, are the facts and principles on which we act in all 
our agency towards one another, and towards the objects of 
the physical world; and we cannot deny that they prove his 
being and perfections, without denying and contradicting 
our own consciousness, and the most indisputable and 
important facts of our experience and agency. In reaching 
the conclusion that the works of nature prove God’s 
existence, we only proceed on the felt and self-evident 
truths on which we act in all our ordinary agency: we only 
reason on the convictions and principles on which we found 
our conclusions in our reasonings respecting the existence 
and nature of other external agents and objects. God has 
s® framed our minds and bodies, and the world in which we 
exist, that the perceptions that are unavoidable to us, and 
the consciousness and convictions on which we necessarily 
act in all our agency towards physical objects and fellow- 
creatures, are the premises from which, proceeding on the 
same principles, we are borne resistlessly to the perception 
and belief of the existence and perfections of God. 

The fact that men do not in all cases perceive and acknow- 
ledge these evidences of the divine existence, is no proof 
that they are not real, easily perceptible, and adequate, when 
properly considered, to produce the most undoubting faith 
in God's being. The question we are debating is not whether 
all mankind are believers, or not, of God’s existence, because 
of the manifestations he has made of himself in his works ? 
but whether there are not such clear and indisputable mani- 
festations of his being and perfections in his works, within 
the direct and unavoidable observation of men, that, if 
properly considered, they must naturally convince them of 
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his existence ; proofs so perceptible and ample that they can- 
not avoid the conviction that he exists, and is infinitely wise 
and powerful, except by contradicting their consciousness, 
and disowning the convictions and principles on which 
they proceed in all their other agency? The proofs of the 
divine existence to each individual, indeed, far transcend 
those to which we have thus far referred. For as all the 
countless effects that take place in each one of us every day 
are the work of an intelligent cause—for as we ourselves are 
the work of such a cause, all the agents that act on us, 
being designed for the office they fill, are also the work of 
that cause,—the whole of the ceaseless array of effects that are 
wrought in us from hour to hour, are so many proofs of the 
intelligence and sovereignty of the being who formed us, 
and the instruments of these effects. And to what an 
incalculable number do they rise every day! Every image 
formed on the eye is to be counted among them: every 
impulse on the ear; every feeling of touch; every sensation 
of smell, taste, or muscular irritation; and all the emotions, 
desires, and passions that are awakened by them. And 
they transcend the power of enumeration. The external 
world is, in truth, a vast complication of instruments that 
act on us incessantly, and convey to us every moment, 
through the various channels of our senses, a vast array of 
proofs of the existence and perfections of God. The process 
is invested with grandeur by the rapidity with which these 
effects take place, and the vastness of their multitude. It is 
worthy of his wisdom and his power, in the noiselessness 
with which they are wrought, and the skill which they dis- 
play. What consternation will seize the atheist, when, 
roused by death from his dream, he finds that instead of 
never having had any evidences of the being of God, every 
effect that was ever produced in him, every sensation, 
perception, and emotion, of which he has been the subject, 
was wrought by the finger of that Almighty Being, and is a 
proof of his presence, dominion, and perfections ! 

Many of Mr. Tulloch’s exemplifications of adaptation in 
the realms of nature are very tasteful and impressive. We 
quote the following as among the most pleasing: 


“Clearly marked as is the highest kind of inorganic order which 
we have considered, it is yet, so to speak, a mere outward order, pro- 
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ceeding from external junction of parts. It is the result of force from 
without, and dependent upon the direction and degree of the com- 
pulsory application. On the first view of organic: phenomena, we are 
struck with their essential difference in this respect. We contem- 


plate no longer merely a combination of outward relations, but a pro-- 


duct of inward forces. The material object is no longer merely, as 
even in the case of the crystal, the result of aggregation, of the ex- 
ternal juxtaposition of particles; it is a living production forming 
itself from within. A new power is seen stirring in matter—a power 
not only of selection or of adaptation, but of assimilation, and, more- 
over, of reproduction. Inorganic matter, it has been well said, ‘ only 
finds, organic makes, what is added to its structure; recasting the 
inert substance, and exhibiting it in new unions, not of binary merely, 
but of ternary and quaternary combinations. The inorganic changes 
that on which it acts chemically ; the organic vitalizes, and imparts 
to the matter which it vitalizes the power of acting in the same way 
on other substances. This is the end and object of that series of 
functions which, beginning with absorption, conveys the absorbed 
matter through the stem into the leaves, then subjects it to a process 
of exhalation, submits the rest to the action of the atmosphere, con- 
veys it back into the system, elaborates it by secretion, and ends in 
assimilation. The plant is also generative. The inorganic mass can 
only increase by cohesion, by agglomeration from without. But the 
plant hath its seed in itself. It exists in generations. Besides 
vitalizing that which is necessary to the conservation of each of its 
own parts, it is endowed with the power of giving existence to a new 
whole, and of providing the germ with the nourishment necessary for 
it, in order to commence its independent being.’ 

“ These two attributes of assimilation and reproduction mark off and 
determine organic matter, in its lowest forms, from inorganic. They 
are the distinctive attributes of life in its feeblest developments. Our 
knowledge of life begins with them ; and beyond such manifestations 
of the vital element—unsearchable in its hidden depths—our know- 
ledge will probably never reach. Whenever matter is found to pos- 
sess these properties, in contradistinction to the mere properties of 
chemical attraction or crystallization, it is said to be organized. If 
we inquire more particularly for a definition of organization, that 
given by Kant seems to be acknowledged to be the best. ‘An or- 
ganized product of nature,’ he says, ‘is that in which all the parts 
are mutually means and ends.’ It is not only, it will be observed, 
the idea of dependence among the parts which is here expressed ; 
this would not form an advance beyond the formerly considered phe- 
nomena of matter. There is a beautifully coherent dependence be- 
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tween the several particles of a crystal. But the definition of Kant 
expresses further an adjustment or dependence between all the dif- 
ferent parts of an organized body, so as to subserve the definite pur- 
pose of maintaining the whole body; and not only so, but the fur- 
ther idea that the maintenance of the whole is essential to the main- 
tenance of any of the parts. It expresses, in short, the fact, of a 
constantly subsisting relation between all the parts on which the 
subsistence of the whole depends. Such an interacting relation does 
not exist between the several parts of an inorganized body. We can, 
on the contrary, break up a crystal, as we have seen, even indefi- 
nitely, without destroying its primitive constitutive form. But let 
us take to pieces a plant, and, destroying the living relation between 
the parts, we destroy the organism. Organization, in its simplest 
appearance, presents, therefore, a more complex and delicate—so to 
speak—a more subtle and essential species of order than any which 
we have hitherto contemplated. 

“Tn this mere fact of organization furnishing us with a further and 
more refined example of order, we have an additional illustrative 
evidence of Divine intelligence. We recognise, with impressive force, 
the artist, in the higher specimen of art before us. To the query, 
Whence? which immediately arises here, as in the contemplation of 
all order, we are carried, in answer, irresistibly back to a supremely 
intelligent Wilk . . . 2. « . 

“The two great characteristics of organic phenomena, in their 
lowest forms, we have, in the last chapter, pointed out to be assimila- 
tion and reproduction. The plant, down to its least developed speci- 
men, exhibits these properties in contradistinction to any specimen 
of inorganic matter. Organization analysed to its finest point—the 
minute cell, which it requires the highest powers of the microscope 
to detect—is marked by a forming power, quite distinct from any 
thing in the inorganic creation. While the inorganic, at the highest 
point of development, is, as it has been said, a mere carrier of force, 
the organic is essentially a centre of force. 

“Tt is deserving of notice how complete is the structure which the 
microscope reveals in the elementary cell. Reaching to the rudi- 
mentary source of organization—the hidden workshop, may we call 
it —of the beautiful forms of life that teem all around, we are here, 
as everywhere, in the presence of order. The forming hand appears 
in the most signal manner, although we cannot trace its —— save 
by the delicate scrutiny of the microscope. 

“The general process of assimilation or nutrition in plants is of a 
highly interesting description. The various organs concerned in the 
process—the root, the stem, and the leaves—are all so many struc- 
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tures of the most exquisite delicacy and beauty, furnishing, in their 
study, a continued illustration of the Divine wisdom. We cannot 
now, however, dwell upon the simple construction of these organs. 
Their functions, in the discharge of the nutritive process, are for our 
object even more interesting; and to the consideration of these, 
therefore, we readily pass. 

“The root at once gives stability to the plant in the soil, and, by 
the fibrils which it sends forth in all directions, collects materials for 
its food. For this latter purpose, the fibril roots, with the main root 
itself (caudex), are provided with soft porous terminations, called 
spongioles, from their peculiar efficacy in imbibing the surrounding 
moisture. When the moisture, holding different matters in solution, 
has been absorbed, it ascends through the stem—by modes which 
vary, and which are not yet in all respects thoroughly understood— 
fo the leaves, where it is partly exhaled, and partly undergoes an 
important chemical change, rendering it fit for becoming assimilated. 
The leaves are the peculiar seat of what has been called vegetable 
digestion, though the entire process of this and even the nature of 
the action of the leaves, are still involved in considerable obscurity. 
It is certain, however, that during the day, and pre-eminently during 
bright sunshine, they are ceaselessly inhaling from the atmosphere 
carbonic acid, decomposing it, appropriating and assimilating its 
carbon, and exhaling its oxygen. It is, indeed, believed that during 
darkness this process is inverted ; that oxygen is absorbed, and com- 
bined with waste or superfluous carbon, and carbonic acid exhaled; 
but still we know with certainty, from its own continued increment, 
that the plant appropriates more carbon than it rejects; that it there- 
fore removes from the atmosphere more carbonic acid than it throws 
out into it; and thus that the permanent influence of these changes 
upon the atmosphere is in the highest degree favorable, the assimi- 
lating functions operating much more powerfully to purify than the 
respiratory to vitiate it. Plants are thus, in contradistinction to ani- 
mals, the great conservators of atmospheric purity. 

“The sap, strengthened and enriched in the laboratory of the 
leaves, is sent back from them to the various parts of the plant for 
assimilation, for which it has now become exactly fitted. The same 
degree of uncertainty prevails regarding the precise character of the 
sap’s descent as exists regarding its ascent. In dicotyledonous plants 
its main current is through the lider, or inner portion of the bark, 
but it also descends through the alburnum or most recently formed 
wood, through which, in the same plants, flows the main current of 
the ascending sap. In monocotyledonous plants its passage is through 
the innermost layer of the structure, which is also the most recently 
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formed. The sap in its descent deposits the materials of fresh 
growth in the plant, as well as of the different well-known products— 
gum, sugar, oils, and resin, so useful in domestic economy and in the 
arts. At the root, whence the nutritive process started, it terminates 
with imparting hardness and tenacity to the fibrils, and bringing mat- 
ter to form new spongioles, while the old are gradually covered with 
an impervious cuticle. 

“Tt is impossible to contemplate this process without being im- 
pressed with its marvellous fitness and beauty. What a busy scene 
of orderly activity is thus every plant around us, from the noble 
forest-tree to the lowly lichen. And when we contemplate all the 
successive and intervolved adaptation conducing to the result, and 
again how the life, which is the result, alone gives impulse and con- 
tinuance to the whole, we cannot, surely, doubt the Wisdom which 
directs and controls so finely adjusted a series of phenomena. 

“The phenomena of vegetable reproduction are even more strik- 
ingly manifestive of creative design. Passing by the simpler facts 
displayed by the cryptogamous vegetation, we have in the reproduc- 
tive organs of the higher classes of plants some very curious and 
complicated adaptations. 

“ These organs are all embraced in what is botanically called the 
flower. Its parts consist of four series or whorls, as they are techni- 
cally termed—1, the calyx; 2, the corolla; 3, the stamen; 4, the 
pistil. These are all now regarded as merely transformations of 
leaves, altered so as to suit the particular functions which each per- 
forms. They sometimes appear in the form of true leaves, without 
any marked modification. The calyx is the outer covering of the 
flower—the symmetrical cup in which it commonly rests. It is 
usually of the same green color as the leaves, but sometimes also, as 
in the fuchsia and Indian cress, it is differently colored. Its several 
parts are termed sepals. The corolla is the flower, popularly so 
called ; its parts, which are sometimes distinct and sometimes united 
in various ways, are termed petals. . ‘ The petals are composed of a 
congeries of minute cells, each containing coloring matter and deli- 
cate spirals interspersed, all being covered by a thin epidermal coat 
or skin. The colored cells are distinct from one another, and thus a 
dark color may be at one part and a light color at another. How 
exquisitely are the colors of flowers diversified, and with what a mas- 
terly skill are their varied hues arranged! Whether blended or 
separated, as Thornton remarks, they are evidently under the control 
of a taste which never falls short of the perfection of elegance.’ 

“The two latter or inner organs, upon which the production of 
seed essentially depends, show a peculiarly minute and delicate struc- 
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ture. The pistil consists of a hollow tube called the style, terminat- 
ing at one end in a kind of spongiole named the stigma; at the other, 
in the seed-vessel or ovary. The stamens, which commonly, as in 
the rose, inclose the pistil, consist of a stalk or filament supporting a 
rounded oblong body called the anther, the cells of which are filled 
with the fine fecundating powder termed pollen, which is sometimes 
little more than visible to common inspection, but presents, under 
the microscope, multiplied distinct forms. 

“ There is a singular and highly interesting numerical order found 
to characterize the relation of all these different organs of the plant 
to one another. ‘Thus, if a flower has 5 parts of the calyx, it has 
usually 5 of the corolla alternating with them, 5, 10, 20, etc., sta- 
mens, and 5, or some multiple of 5, in the parts of the pistil.” And 
equally so when the parts of the calyx are 3—the numerical bases of 
8 and 5 being the most generally prevailing in the vegetable king- 
dom, although the numbers 2 and 4, with their multiples, are also to 
be found. ‘It is worthy of notice, adds the author from whom we 
borrow these facts, ‘ that flowers exhibiting 5 or 4, or multiples of 
these numbers, in their whorls, usually belong to plants having two 
seed-lobes or cotyledons, and which, when they form permanent 
woody stems, exhibit distinct zones or circles, and have separable 
bark ; while flowers having 3, or a multiple of 3, in their whorls, 
present only one seed-lobe, and when they form permanent woody 
stems, exhibit no distinct zones nor circles, and have no separable 
bark. The numbers 2 and 4, or multiples of them, are seen also in 
the parts of fructification of flowerless plants which have no seed- 
lobes, such as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, etc. The processes which 
project from the urn-like cases of mosses are arranged in the series 
of 4, 8,12, 16, 32,64, etc. The parts of fructification of scale-mosses 
(Jungermanni@) are in fours, as also the germs of some sea-weeds. 
Thus the numbers 5 and 4, and their multiples, prevail among dico- 
tyledonous and exogenous plants; the number 3, and its multiples, 
occur among monocotyledonous or endogenous plants; while 2 and 
4, and multiples of them, are met with among acotyledonous or acro- 
genous plants.’ 

“The theistic conclusion undoubtedly receives confirmation from 
these and all other evidences of exact numerical relations in nature. 
They express very clearly the Divine plan everywhere stamped on it. 

“ Let us now mark the reproductive process as subserved by these 
organs. Fecundation is the immediate result of communication be- 
tween the stamens and pistil—the former, which produce the pollen, 
being the active or male, the latter the receptive or female organs. 

In the great majority of cases the stamens and pistil are found on 
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the same plant, the former overtopping the latter—an arrangement 
which gives the most simple mode of fecundation, by enabling the 
stigma readily to receive the falling pollen as it bursts from the an- 
ther. In order to secure this purpose more effectually, the stigma 
exudes a slightly glutinous fluid, to which the grains of pollen adhere. 
These grains, whose manifold structure, as seen under the microscope, 
has been already noticed, have each two coats, one of which bursts 
when the grain is ripe, and the other, in touching the stigma, elon- 
gates itself into the shape of a slender tube, passing downward through 
the style into the ovary, and so conveying to the germ the vivifying 
fluid. ‘The cells of the stigma are beautifully contrived to admit 
the passage of these tubes, as they are long, and extremely loose in 
texture, at the same time so moist and elastic as to be easily com- 
pressed when necessary. It is so contrived that the minute particles 
contained in the grains enter slowly to the ovary, as it seems neces- 
sary that the fecundating matter should be admitted by degrees. It 
is also necessary that the tube should enter the foramen of the ovule; 
and as the ovule is not always in a proper position to receive it, it 
will be found to erect itself or to turn, as the case may be, while the 
granules of the pollen grains are passing down the tubes.’ 

“Tn drooping flowers, such as the fuchsia—where it would be ob- 
viously no longer fitting that the stamens should exceed the pistil in 
length, as thereby the pollen would be scattered on the ground 
instead of reaching the stigma—the relation of the parts is found 
inverted in correspondence with the altered character of the plant. 
And, in fact, nothing can be more beautiful and impressive than the 
great variety of adaptations by which, in special cases, communica- 
tion is secured between the pollen and the pistils. ‘In the common 
nettle the stamens have elastic filaments, which are at first bent 
down, so as to be obscured by the calyx; but when the pollen is 
ripe, the filaments jerk out, and thus scatter the powder on the pistils, 
which occupy separate flowers. In the common barberry, the lower 
part of the filament is very irritable; and whenever it is touched, 
the stamen mové& forward to the pistil. In the stylewort (Styli- 
dium) the stamens and pistil are united in a common column which 
projects from the flower; this column is very irritable at the angle 
where it leaves the flower, and when touched, it passes with a sudden 
jerk from one side to the other, and thus scatters the pollen. In the 
hazel, where the pollen is in one set of flowers and the pistil in an- 
other, the leaves might interfere with the application of the pollen, 
and therefore they are not produced until it has been scattered.’ In 
Dicecious plants, such as the willow, where the flowers are not only 
unisexual, but the stamen-bearing are on one tree and the pistil-bear- 
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ing on another, the process of communication is effected in some 
cases by the winds, but in other cases, after a more complicated and 
ingenious manner, by insects. The bee, while providing food for its 
young, is at the same time aiding in the dispersion of the pollen. 
The peculiar shape of some flowers—the Orchids especially—seems 
to form an attraction for certain insects which are helpful ‘in the 
same office. One of the most remarkable examples of this insect- 
agency in the distribution of the pollen is furnished by the birthwort 
(Aristolochia). In this plant the ‘flower consists of a long tube in a 
chamber, at the bottom of which the stamens and pistils are placed, 
completely shut out from the agency of the winds. It is frequented, 
in its native country, by an insect which enters the tube easily, and 
gets into the little chamber. On attempting to get out, it is prevented 
by a series of hairs in the tube, which all point downward. It there- 
fore moves about in the little cavity, and thus distributes the pollen 
on the pistil, soon after which the flower withers and the insect 
escapes.’ 

“When impregnation is completed, the other parts of the flower 
decay, ‘ while the gravid seed-vessel’ increases in bulk, till it becomes, 
under very diversified forms, what is called the fruit. All these 
forms, many of which are so familiarly known and useful, would 
seem to have one prime object in view, viz., the preservation of the 
seed. The production of this seed has been the great end of the 
process hitherto described ; and, this end accomplished, the flower 
dies, while the energies of the plant are turned to the nursing of the 
little embryo which it has left behind, and which is destined in its 
time to advance into new forms of floral beauty. ‘ Nothing, adds 
Paley, ‘can be more single than the design, more diversified than 
the means. Pellicles, shells, pulps, pods, husks, skin, scales armed 
with horns, are all employed in prosecuting the same intention.’ 

“ When the seeds reach maturity, their dispersion is provided for 
in various interesting ways. In some cases the fruit falls without 
opening, and gradually decays, forming a sort of manure with the 
soil in which the plants sprout. In other cases the seed-vessels open 
and scatter the seeds. ‘In the common broom, the pod, when ripe, 
opens with considerable force ; so also the fruit of the sandbox-tree, 
and the balsam, which is called Touch-me-not, on account of its seed- 
vessel bursting when touched. The squirting cucumber, when han- 
dled in its ripe state, gives way at the point where the fruit joins the 
stalk, and the seeds are sent out with amazing force. The common 
geranium seed-vessels curl up when ripe, and scatter the seeds. In 
the case of firs, bignonias, and some other plants, the seeds are fur- 
nished with winged appendages ; while in the cotton-plant and ascle- 
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pias they have hairs attached to them, by means of which they are 
wafted to a distance.’ ‘The plant called Rose of Jericho becomes 
dried up like a ball, and is tossed about by the wind until it comes 
into contact with water, when its small pods open, and the seeds are 
scattered ; and a species of fig-marigold in Africa opens its seed-ves- 
sel when moistyre is applied.’ ‘In the dandelion, the leaves which 
surround the clusters or heads of flowers are turned downward, the 
receptacle becomes convex awd dry, the hairs spread out so as to 
form a parachute-like appendage to each fruit, and collectively to 
present the appearance of a ball, and in this way the fruit is prepared 
for being dispersed by the winds.’ 

“The seed being deposited in the soil, the process of germination 
takes place under the influence of heat, air, and moisture. The em- 
bryo sends forth, in one direction, a number of fibrous threads, which 
fix the plant in the ground. The radicle, in short, becomes the root. 
The plumule on the other side elongates itself, rising into the air in 
the form of the stem, frequently accompanied by one or more coty- 
ledons or seed-leaves, according to the nature of the plant. 

“ And thus the great processes of nutrition and reproduction again 
proceed in the same varied and beautiful round, proclaiming the 
Wisdom which guides and which guards the whole.” 


The chapters that follow on Man, on Moral Evidence, and 
on the Difficulties that attend the existence of moral and 
physical evil, are in general learned and judicious, and will 
yield the reader more than an ordinary share of instruction 
and entertainment. 





Art. IV.—History OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT Time. By 
WiturAmM Deans. A. Fullerton & Co., Londonand Edin- 
burgh. 1854. 


BY THE REY. J. FORSYTH, JR., D,D. 


Tue Turkish empire, once the terror of Christendom, at 
this moment engages the profound anxieties of European 
statesmen, and has given occasion to a contest, in which, re- 
cent as is its origin, a vast amount of blood and treasure has 
been already expended. Of the war now in progress, the 
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most sagacious politician can neither predict the end, nor 
anticipate its ultimate results. We confess that a feeling of 
wonder comes over us when we think of the suddenness 
with which Turkey has become the object of so much in- 
terest to surrounding nations. Many persons were indeed 
well persuaded that the calm which succeeded the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of 1848 could not last very long; but we 
apprehend that even to this class of thinkers, nothing seemed 
more improbable than such a war as that in which Eastern 
and Western Europe are just now engaged. We venture to 
affirm that, two years ago, no one dreamed of such a contin- 
gency, unless it might be the statesmen who were actually 
carrying on the diplomacy of Britain, France, and Russia. 
And he must be among the blindest of the blind, who in 
reviewing the history of European politics during the last 
four years, or in contemplating the existing state of things 
on that continent, does not recognise that Divine Hand 
which can defeat, in ways the most unexpected, the best laid 
schemes of the wisest cabinets, in spite of all their efforts to 
the contrary, sending upon the nations the dreadful scourge 
of war, and again, having accomplished the purposes of Divine 
Wisdom, calming the tumults of the people. 

The Turkish empire itself, whether regarded in its inter- 
nal structure or its external relations, we are inclined to 
pronounce one of the wonders of the world. Indeed, we 
are sometimes surprised that the Christian nations of Europe 
have not long ago united in a fresh crusade for the over- 
throw of the Crescent, and with the fixed resolve to banish 
the semi-barbarous Turk from the glorious regions cursed 
by his misrule. The world does not contain a nobler em- 
pire—an empire endowed by nature with richer or more 
varied resources, than that which the descendants of the 
mountaineers of Turkistan gradually subdued, and over 
which their sway was completely established by the capture 
of Constantinople. It stretched from the Euphrates on the 
east to the shores of the Adriatic on the west, from the 
Ukraine on the north to the upper waters of the Nile on the 
south ; thus comprising within its limits the fairest portions 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the magnificent regions where 
the human race was cradled, which witnessed the earliest 
development of human power, the rise and progress of the 
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mightiest monarchies of the ancient world. Within its 
borders are found the sites of the oldest and most famous 
cities of the earth, Nineveh, Babylon, Damascus, Memphis, 
Thebes, Jerusalem, and the spots upon which were trans- 
acted the most memorable events recorded in the past his- 
tory of man. It enjoys almost every physical advantage 
which the bounty of nature can confer, every diversity of 
climate combined with every variety of surface and of soil. 
Its mountain ridges, among which are Caucasus, and “ that 
goodly Lebanon,” whose lofty peaks glisten with perpetual 
snow, abound with the finest species of the oak and the fir, 
while the gentler slopes of their lower spurs axe covered 
with the olive, the orange, the citron, and the vine. Its 
vast plains are capable of sustaining countless flocks and 
herds, or with tolerable culture would yield the husbandman 
wheat, barley, maize, and rice in exuberant abundance. In 
a word, the countries whose annals constitute the staple of 
ancient history, whose citieswere the earliest centres of com- 
mercial enterprise, and where we find those stupendous 
monuments of primeval art, which have resisted the wasting 
influence of time, and still excite the awe or the admiration 
of mankind, nearly all these lands belong to the domains of 
the Sultan. And yet various and exquisite as are the 
charms with which they are bedecked by nature’s hand, 
though yielding every product that can minister to the com- 
fort and the luxury of their inhabitants, they everywhere 
exhibit marks of the desolation and decay which invariably 
result from a weak and oppressive government. Many dis- 
tricts, which, as we are assured on unquestionable authority, 
once supported with ease and in plenty a population counted 
by millions, whose trade sufficed to enrich numerous large 
towns, are now occupied by a few miserable wandering 
tribes, or are fast returning to a state of nature. 

An empire so extended as the Turkish, including pro- 
vinces which once flourished as independent kingdoms, 
must contain a very mixed population—tribes differing 
widely in race, language, and religion. Thus we have 
Wallachians, Bulgarians, Servians, Armenians, Greeks, 
Arabs, besides other minores gentes. In a religious view 
the grand division is into Mahometans and Christians; the 
latter, in many districts, amounting to two thirds, and every- 
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where to fully one-half of the population. Indeed, one of 
the most remarkable features of the case is the comparatively 
small number of Turks within the countries subject to their 
rule. Thus in the European provinces they are reckoned at 
three millions, and in the Asiatic at four millions, or seven 
millions in all, out of perhaps twenty-five millions. So long 
as the Turks maintained their old military spirit, and their 
intense religious fanaticism, it was comparatively easy for 
them to keep their Christian subjects under the yoke; but 
after they had begun to feel the enervating influences inci- 
dent to a residence in a land so luxurious as that in which 
they had planted themselves, their position might have be- 
come very insecure, if the bitter hatred which the several 
Christian sects bore to each other had not rendered their 
union against their common oppressor a simple impossibility, 

The original home of the Turk was among the Altai 
mountains of Central Asia. These mountains abound in 
iron, and our earliest accounts of the Turks represent them 


as employed in working the mines and manufacturing the 


metal, as the slaves of a kindred tribe. About A. D. 540, 
however, headed by a bold and energetic leader named 
Bertezena, they made a successful stroke for freedom, over- 
threw the empire of their old masters, and on its ruins 
established one of their own. During many subsequent 
ages, the annual ceremony of heating a piece of iron, which 
was struck with a smith’s hammer by the king and his 
nobles, recorded at once the humble origin and the honor- 
able pride of the Turk. The period reaching from the first 
appearance of the Turks on the field of history, down to the 
establishment of the Ottoman branch of the race in Asia 
Minor, is a long one, and in such an article as this it is hardly 
possible to notice, even in the most cursory way, the leading 
events belonging to it. We content ourselves with simply 
mentioning the fact that the Turkish kingdom which arose 
in the original seat of the race, rapidly grew, and reached 
such a point of power as to awaken the anxieties of the 
Roman empire of the. East. In A. D. 1038, a body of 
Turks, under Tongruel as their leader, subjugated Persia, 
and held possession of it for 170 years, when they were in 
turn driven out by fresh hordes of Tartars, under Zinghis. 
They then precipitated themselves upon Asia Minor, and 
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taking advantage of the feuds among the Christians, they 
established the kingdom of Roun, with Nice as its capital. 
It subsisted for about a century and a half, and was finally 
broken into fragments, partly by internal causes, but chiefly 
through the ravages of the Tartars. One of its provinces, 
during this period of confusion, was seized by its former 
emir or governor Othman, who erected it into an inde- 
pendent principality, and with his reign the history of the 
Ottoman empire properly begins. 

The province thus changed by Othman into a kingdom, 
was originally one of the smallest of those which had consti- 


- tuted the old empire, but under his vigorous,administration 


it became the nucleus of a mighty state. With the valor of 
the soldier Othman combined the wisdom of the statesman, 
and skilfully availing himself of the broils in which the 
Greeks were perpetually involved, he rapidly enlarged his 
territories. Kven the Christian population, whom his arms 
had vanquished, were completely reconciled to his govern- 
ment by its liberality and impartial justice. The Christian 
princes at length becoming alarmed by the growth of Oth- 
man’s power resolved to join their forces, and by one deci- 
sive blow to crush the ambitious Turk. The armies met near 
the confines of Phrygia. Othman was victorious. The city 
of Broosa soon after submitted to his son Orchan, who, in 
1328, made it the seat of the Ottoman empire. The prince 
last named was everyway qualified to carry forward the - 
designs of his father, whom he succeeded in 1326; he laid 
siege to the cities of Nice and Nicomedia, of which he soon 
became master; he defeated a large Christian army under 
Andronicus, and before his death the whole province of 
Bithynia was incorporated with his dominions. Orchan 
introduced various changes into the military organization of 
the Turks, to which, in connexion with those made by his 
son Amurath I., the founder of the famous body of troops 
called Janizaries (or new soldiers), are mainly to be ascribed 
those surprising conquests which rendered the Turks during 
so many succeeding centuries the terror of Christendom. 
The reign of Orchan is also a memorable epoch in the history 
of the Turks, since during it they first established themselves 
in Europe, A. D. 1353. Under his son and successor Amu- 
rath I., who, besides being a general of the highest order, 
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was a prince distinguished for noble generosity, modesty, and 
justice, the whole province of Thrace was subdued from the 
Hellespont to Mt. Hoemus, and Adrianople was made the 
seat of his religion and his government. Constantinople was 
thus completely surrounded by the armies of a hostile and 
mighty monarchy, by hordes of conquerors flushed with a 
long series of successes, and who were alien to the Greeks 
alike in religion and in race. Its fall seemed inevitable, and 
perhaps it might have been easily accomplished, but Amu- 
rath, either through a politic moderation or the pressure of 
circumstances, delayed the seemingly easy conquest, and thus 
the venerable capital of the East, with its narrow strip of sur- 
rounding territory, continued for more than acentury to bear 
the imposing name of the Byzantine Empire. 

Amurath died in 1889, and was succeeded by his son 
Bajazet, who was famous alike for his crimes, his triumphs, 
and his misfortunes. He gained the throne by the murder 
of his brother, and thus set an example which was too faith- 
fully copied by many who came after him. He bore the sur- 
name of Jiderim, or the lightning, to express the fiery energy 
of his soul, and the rapidity of his destructive march. He 
was incessantly engaged in hostilities in Europe or in Asia, 
now on the banks of the Danube, and again on those of the 
Kuphrates. Servia and Bulgaria were subdued. Moldavia 
was invaded. At Nicopolis (1396) he met and vanquished, 
with immense slaughter, a French and Hungarian army 
under the command of Sigismund. The way seemed open 
to the very heart of Germany, and Bajazet threatened to 
carry thither his victorious followers, to conquer Italy, and to 
feed his horse on the high altar of St. Peter’s at Rome. But 
man proposes and God disposes; these magnificent purposes 
were defeated, and the terrors of Europe were allayed by 
means of a sudden and severe fit of the gout. 

It was natural that a prize so splendid as that of Constan- 
tinople, and one apparently so easy to be won, should fix the 
regards and shape the policies of such a man. Bajazet had, 
in fact, set his heart upon it, but his fond hopes were doomed 
to a bitter disappointment, and the very existence of his 
empire was endangered by the sudden appearance of another 
conqueror more savage even than himself,—the mighty 
Timourlane. Military ambition, like avarice, is usually ren- 
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dered more insatiable by each new acquisition. To conquer 
fresh fields becomes a passion; and hence when two such 
heroes as Bajazetand Timourlane appeared upon the stage at 
the same time, each of them bent upon making himself master 
of the world, a collision was inevitable. The conquests of the 
Ottoman and of the Mogul first touched each other near the 
banks of the Euphrates, and as neither could endure a rival, 
much less recognise a superior, an angry correspondence was 
speedily begun which was carried on for two years, and in 
the course of it the most insulting messages were inter- 
changed. ‘ What,” said Timourlane, “is the foundation of 
thy insolence and folly? Thou hast fought some battles in 
the woods of Anatolia. Contemptible trophies! Thou art 
no more than a pismire.” ‘“ What,” retorted Bajazet, “ are 
the arrows of the Tartar against the scimitars and battleaxes 
of my Janizaries? IfI fly from my arms may my wives be 
thrice divorced from my bed.” At length the crisis came. 
Timourlane moved forward his immense force through Arme- 
nia and Anatolia with great caution, maintaining the utmost 
order and discipline during his march. He resolved to fight 
in the very heart of the Ottoman dominions, and dexterously 
avoiding the camp of Bajazet, who was awaiting his ap- 
proach, and comparing his motions sarcastically to the 
crawling of a snail, he rapidly traversed the desert and 
invested Angora. Bajazet, so soon as he heard of Timour- 
lane’s advance, returned on the wings of indignation to relieve 
the city and chastise his enemy. The armies met on the 
plains of Angora, the scene of a memorable battle destined to 
immortalize the glory of the Tartar and the shame of the 
Ottoman. Bajazet suffered an ignominious defeat. “ For 
this signal victory,” says Gibbon, “the Mogul emperor was 
indebted to himself, to the genius of the moment, and the 
discipline of thirty years.” On that terrible day Bajazet per- 
sonally displayed the highest qualities of a soldier and a chief, 
but he found himself in the presence of one superior to him- 
self in both respects; and yet his disasters might have been 
perhaps avoided or diminished, if he had not by his own 
rigor and avarice awakened a spirit of disaffection in his 
camp, thus causing the greater part of his troops to fail him 
at the decisive moment. The unfortunate Bajazet fled from 
the field, but was pursued and captured. His conqueror was 
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at first inclined to treat him with the respect due to fallen 
greatness, but he afterwards subjected him to the greatest 
indignities, and even confined him in anironcage. He died 
on the 9th of March, 1403, having survived his captivity 
only nine months, and furnished history with one of the most 
marvellous examples of the instability of fortune. 

The overthrow at Angora gave a tremendous shock to 
the Turkish power, and for a while it seemed as if the em- 
pire, founded by Othman, was destined to disappear far 
more rapidly than it rose. Almost all Asia was in the 
hands of Timourlane, and he looked with eager eyes to- 
wards the shores of Europe as an inviting field for new con- 
quests ; but the sea which separated the two continents pre- 
sented an insuperable barrier to his further progress, unless 
he could secure the aid of the Christians or the Turks. On 
this great occasion both parties forgot their differences of 
religion, and refused the transports which Timourlane de- 
manded. He then entertained the romantic idea of march- 
ing through Egypt and northern Africa, crossing the Straits 
of Gibraltar, imposing his yoke upon the nations of Chris- 
tendom, and returning to his distant home through the 
deserts of Russia and Tartary; but having finally resolved 
upon the invasion of China, he set his face towards the east, 
and after some months of festivity in his capital, started on 
the campaign, in the course of which he died, in his seven- 
tieth year. 

We pass over the reign of Amurath II., who set himself 
with singular vigor and success to retrieve the disasters 
which had overtaken the empire during the last days of his 
father, and hasten to notice the next great triumph of the 
Turkish arms—the capture of Constantinople, and the final 
extinction of the empire of the east, under Mahomet II., the 
grandson of Bajazet. Many of our readers are so well 
acquainted with the physical features of Constantinople, 
from personal observation of them, or from the descriptions 
of the numerous travellers of recent times, that it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon them. It may suffice to state that 
the site of the city is in the form of an equilateral triangle, 
having water on two sides, while the landward side, at the 
time of which we speak, was defended by avery deep ditch, 
two hundred feet broad. At that day the city was deemed 
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impregnable, and if its inhabitants had been disposed to 
avail themselves of its various capabilities of defence, they 
might have defied the assaults of their enemies, though they 
numbered 800,000 men. But Constantinople was at that 
very moment the prey of intestine strife, civil and religious, 
and hence, out of 100,000 inhabitants, hardly 5000 were 
found willing to man the ramparts. In the hope of obtain- 
ing aid from the pope, the Greek emperor had consented to 
a union of the Greek and Latin churches—a measure which 
was to the last degree unpopular among the citizens. The 
pope found it much easier to dispatch a legate to con- 
gratulate Constantine on the removal of the long-standing 
schism, than an army to defend his capital against the hosts 
which beleaguered it. When one of the Latin priests ap- 
peared at the altar of St. Sophia, the Greek clergy and 
populace fled from the venerable edifice as from a polluted 
temple, and rushed to the cell of a noted monk, whom they 
were wont to consult as the oracle of the church. His 
answer was—‘ Miserable men! why, instead of confiding in 
God, do you put your trust in the Italians? In losing your 
faith, you lose your city.” From the monastery the devout 
mob ran to the taverns, where they drank confusion to the 
pope, and valiantly exclaimed: “ What need have we for 
help, for union, or for Latins? far from us be the worship of 
the Azymites.” The fate of such a city could not be doubt- 
ful, when besieged by such an enemy as the Ottoman 
sultan. 

The first hostile movement of Mahomet consisted in the 
erection of a formidable castle on the Bosphorus about five 
miles from Constantinople. As the two nations were osten- 
sibly at peace, the Greek emperor protested against the 
procedure of Mahomet; but the latter, who was seeking for 
a decent pretext of war, sent back the haughty message that 
the empire of Constantinople was bounded by the walls of 
the city, and that her next ambassador would be flayed 
glive. Constantine, with a spirit worthy the last in a long 
line of emperors, at once resolved to unsheathe the sword, 
and drive the Turks from their dangerous position; but he 
was overruled by his timid counsellors, or his efforts were 
paralysed by the feuds of his capital. War was at length 
begun by the Greeks in the rural districts resenting the 
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insults offered them by the Turkish soldiery. Mahomet put 
his troops in motion, and halted at the distance of five miles 
from the city ; from thence advancing in battle array, he 
planted his standard before the gate of St. Romanus, and on 
the 6th April, 1453, the memorable siege of Constantinople 
was commenced. The main dependence of Constantine for 
the defence of the city was upon a small body of foreign 
auxiliaries, who nobly sustained the honor of western 
chivalry, and whose partial success showed that the besiegers 
might have been ignominiously driven back, if their deeds 
of valor had been seconded by the mass of the population. 
The principal attack of the Ottomans was directed against 
the land side of the city. Their approaches were pushed up 
to the very edge of the ditch, which they attempted to fill, 
and thus prepare a road for the assault, but their progress 
was rendered very slow by the activity of the Christian 
engineers; the injuries done to the defences of the city dur- 
ing the day were quickly repaired by night. However, the 
city was at length invested by sea as well as by land; a 
Turkish fleet of three hundred vessels stretched across the 
Bosphorus in the form of a crescent from shore to shore. 
But this vast navy was more formidable in appearance than 
reality, since the thousands who manned it were unaccus- 
tomed to the sea. Five Christian ships of war laden with 
. troops and provisions for the relief of the city, approached 
the fleet, and in the view of thousands of spectators who 


lined the shores of Europe and Asia, speedily sent the ill- ~ 


built and worse managed vessels of the Turks to the bottom. 
It was a moment of intense perplexity to Mahomet, who 
had reason to fear the total failure of his cherished design. 
He conceived and safely executed the bold plan of transport- 
ing his lighter vessels by land from the Bosphorus into the 
higher and shallow parts of the harbor, and thus attacked 
the city by sea and land. The walls which had stood for 
centuries were dismantled by the Ottoman cannon; many 
breaches were made ; four towers had been levelled, and the 
grand assault was finally fixed for the 29th May (1453). 
At daybreak it began by sea and land. The defence was 
indeed desperate, and the voice of the Greek emperor was 
everywhere heard encouraging his small but heroic band; 
unfortunately, however, theirammunition and strength were 
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exhausted in the tremendous struggle. Constantine fell 
covered by heapsof the slain. John Justinian, whose coun- 
sel and courage were the firmest rampart of the city, pierced 
by an arrow, was forced to fly from the conflict. The 
Greeks were overwhelmed by numbers, and the victorious 
Turks poured like a resistless tide into the devoted city. 
Upon the horrors that ensued, it is needless to dwell; they 
were such as invariably accompany the sack of a large town; 
they have been repeated many times since, and even in our 
own age, in various parts of the old world. It is enough to 
say that Constantinople was lost to the Christians, and on 
that sad day became—what she has been ever since—the 
seat and centre of the Ottoman empire. 

The capture of Constantinople was an event well fitted to 
make a profound impression upon Christendom, and one 
cannot but be amazed that the help so eagerly sought by 
Constantine, from his brethren of a common faith, and 
which, rendered in time, might have prevented the great dis- 
aster, was either denied or delayed until the fate of this 
noble city—the queen of the east—was fixed. And yet the 
benefits which the nations of Western Europe derived from 
the fall of Constantinople were probably greater than any 
advantages that could have accrued to the cause of Christian- 
ity, if the city had remained in the possession of its old 
masters. The rich treasures of Greek poetry and philosophy 
so long hidden in the libraries of Byzantium became acces- 
sible to the world at large; and many of those scholars whose 
culture bore little fruit within the narrow limits of their 
native city, in the homes they were compelled elsewhere to 
seek, helped to give a fresh impulse to the new intellectual 
life developed among the nations of Europe, just then 
aroused from the slumber of ages. By the capture of Con- 
stantinople the Turks added only a single city to their terri- 
tory, but it was a city ‘‘ glorious for situation ;” it had been 
for centuries the abode of the Ceesars, it supplied them with 
a magnificent capital for their magnificent empire, and as a 
consequence, they obtained the command of the Euxine, the 
Bosphorus, and the eastern half of the Mediterranean. Our 
limits forbid us to dwell upon the subsequent triumphs of 
Mahomet, whose ambition was stimulated by each new suc- 
cess, and to whose invincible sword is ascribed the conquest 
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of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities. 
He greatly enlarged the boundaries of his empire westward ; 
he took the city of Otranto, which he fortified with a view to 
the subjugation of the Italian peninsula; but death put an 
end to his career in 1481, and perbaps saved Italy from the 
Mahometan rule. 

During the greater part of the century subsequent to the 
death of Mahomet, and especially under the reigns of Selim, 
his grandson, and of* Soliman II, the Turkish power con- 
tinued to grow until it reached a height which justly spread 
alarm among the Christian governments of Europe. Selim, 
though he reigned only eight years, overran the Archipelago, 
Syria, Egypt, and in short, added more territory to the Ot- 
toman empire than any one of his predecessors. Soliman 
ascended the throne in 1519, just as the Reformation was 
beginning to dawn upon Europe, and the timely submission 
of Persia and Egypt enabled him to turn his whole force 
against the Christians. Belgrade, the bulwark of Hungary, 
and before which the Turkish arms had been so often dis- 
comfited, was obtained by treachery, after a siege of four 
weeks; and if his troops, whose term of service had expired, 
could have been induced to remain, in the then divided 
state of Christendom, Soliman might easily have planted the 
crescent upon the walls of Vienna. The way to the very 
heart of Europe was open, but the unseen hand of the 
church’s Divine Head kept him back, while he at the same 
time employed him as an instrument for preventing the exe- 
cution of the bloody schemes of pope and emperor against 
the faithful yet feeble confessors of the truth. 

The attention of Soliman was turned to the island of 
Rhodes, long occupied by the Knights of St. John, the 
avowed enemies of the Ottomans, and the chief defence of 
Italy against their fleets and armies. For the conquest of this 
small island, defended by a garrison of only five thousand 
men and six hundred knights, under the command of the 
Grand Master, Soliman collected an army of two hundred 
thousand, with a fleet of four hundred sail. The Grand 
Master, whose wisdom and valor rendered him worthy of his 
post, sent messengers to all the Christian courts of Kurope 
imploring immediate aid. Pope Adrian seconded his re- 
quest, and besought the contending parties to lay aside their 
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quarrels and unite in the defence of Rhodes—the bulwark of 
Christendom in the east; but so implacable was the animosity 


between Charles V. and Francis, that regardless of the dan- : 


gers to which they exposed Europe, they allowed the Sultan 
to carry on his operations undisturbed. The Grand Master, 
after a siege of six months, during which he displayed a 
courage, patience, and military conduct that awakened the 
respect and admiration of the Sultan, was obliged to yield 
before overpowering numbers, and obtained an honorable 
capitulation. Charles and Francis, after the deed was done, 
attempted to throw the blame upon each other, but Europe, 
with justice, imputed it equally to them both. However, by 
way of reparation, Charles made over to the knights the 
island of Malta, where they fixed their residence, retaining, 
though with less splendor and power, their ancient spirit and 
implacable enmity against the infidels. 

The long reign of Soliman, surnamed the Magnificent, 
extending from 1519 to 1566, constitutes the golden age of 
the Ottoman empire. He was the contemporary of Charles 
V., Francis I., Henry VIII., and of those still more illus- 
trious men whom Providence raised up to dissipate the dark- 
ness which had rested for centuries upon Europe, and to 
inaugurate that ever-blessed Reformation, whose influences 
have been perpetually widening, and are now felt in every 
quarter of the globe. In several respects Soliman was not 
unworthy to be ranked among the greatest men of a period 
singularly prolific in splendid names. Known in general 
history chiefly as a conqueror, he is celebrated in Turkish 
annals also as a lawgiver, who first brought the finances and 
military organization of the empire into order. He divided 
the military force into two classes,—the standing army, and 
the soldiers appointed to guard the frontiers, who in return 
for their service received grants of land. He fixed with 
great accuracy the extent of these lands, the amount of ser- 
vice to be rendered, the number of soldiers which each 
grant should bring into the field, and regulated their disci- 
pline, their arms, and their pay. He compiled the various 
maxims and rules of his predecessors on the subjects of 
political economy, defined the duties, privileges, and powers 
of governors, commanders, and other public functionaries, 
and assigned to each his rank at court, in the city, and in 
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the army. Soliman has been styled the glory of the Otto- 
man empire, but with him that glory may be said to have 
departed, for while the tide of civilization set in among the 
nations of western Europe, enriching every land which it 
reached, from the vast regions over which the Sultan ruled 
it was driven back, or turned aside, by the immovable bar- 
riers of Ottoman pride. 

But though the decline of the Turkish power may pro- 
perly be dated from the death of Soliman, yet in the course 
of the following century several important conquests were 
made, and occasional victories attended the Turkish arms, 
like gleams of their ancient glory, and spreading a momen- 
tary terror over the larger part of continental Europe. 
Under the reign of Selim, the successor of Soliman, the 
large and beautiful island of Cyprus, was won from the 
Venetians, by means, however, marked by all the perfidy 
that belonged to that age. This island, the largest of the 
Levant, until 1570, was in a state of the highest culture, 
abounding in riches, and sustaining a vast population con- 
sidering its size, but under the horrible rule of the Turk its 
valuable products have disappeared, and the sites of the 
numerous cities and villages which once embellished it are 
now to be traced chiefly by their ruins. Selim’s invasion of 
it in a time of peace was such a base violation of public law 
that even his own Grand Vizier earnestly opposed the 
scheme. Nicosia, the capital of the island, was carried by 
assault after a siege of fourteen days, and 26,000 Christians 
of both sexes miserably perished. Other portions of the 
island, however, held out long enough to have allowed the 
Christian powers of Europe to interpose ; but, forgetful alike 
of their interest and duty, they shamefully permitted this 
bulwark of Christendom in the East to be subject to Ma- 
hometan dominion. Yet the fall of Cyprus roused the 
western states from their slumber, and a sense of common 
danger subduing for a moment their mutual jealousies, a 
league was formed between the pope, the king of Spain, 
and the republic of Venice. 

The first important result of this alliance was the memora- 
ble sea-fight in the roadstead of Lepanto on the 7th October, 
1571, near to the scene of the battle of Actium between 
Antony and Augustus, which decided the fate of the Roman 
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world. On this occasion the allies gained a complete 
victory—the most splendid of any recorded in that age; 
while the Turks met with a defeat equalled only by the 
overthrow of Bajazet by Timourlane, their fleet having been 
almost annihilated. If the allies had energetically followed 
up their triumph, and instantly sailed for Constantinople, 
that city might again have passed into the hands of Chris- 
tians; but the time for action was allowed to slip away unim- 
proved, and the only fruit of the victory was the temporary 
destruction of the naval power of Turkey. From this blow 
it never fully recovered. 

The closing years of the century subsequent to the battle 
of Lepanto were signalized by the last conquest of the 
Turks, and by their last advance towards the heart of 
Europe,—by the conquest of Candia, and by the siege of 
Vienna, during the reign of Mahomet IV. The island of 
Candia belonged to Venice, and the history of its defence 
forms one of the most illustrious chapters in the annals of 
the Queen of the Adriatic. The incidents of the siege of 
Candia, the capital of the island, would alone fill a volume. 
More than 100,000 Ottomans perished before its walls, and 
so vigorously were they repulsed that frequently they threw 
down their arms and refused to return to the attack. But 
their courage and fanaticism finally prevailed. On the 4th 
October, 1670, the Grand Vizier entered Candia, which had 
sustained a siege of the unexampled duration of twenty-four 
years. The conquest of Candia shed a temporary lustre on 
the Turkish arms, and if the throne had been occupied at 
this time by a Soliman or a Bajazet, a large portion of 
Europe might have been added to the dominion of the 
Crescent. Hungary and Poland, by the fury of their 
factions and intestine strifes, had laid themselves open to 
invasion, and even invited the invasion of the conquering 
Ottoman. All Germany lay prostrate under the exhaustion, 
and in many districts the utter desolation produced by the 
terrible Thirty-Years’ war; and if the Turkish power had 
not been already touched by the hand of decay, if the old 
military spirit of the Ottomans had survived in undiminished 
energy, perhaps Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, and even Aus- 
tria, might have been brought under Mahometan rule. <As 
it was, the Turks overran a large part of Poland, nearly the 
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whole of Hungary, and in July, 1685, the Grand Vizier 
Mustapha appeared beneath the very walls of Vienna at the 
head of an army of 180,000 men. 

The siege of Vienna is on many accounts one of the most 
memorable events of modern history. The spectacle of a 
great capital situated almost in the heart of Europe, be- 
leaguered by the mighty hosts of an Oriental power, was 
well fitted to fix upon itself the earnest gaze of the nations 
of the west, and to awaken their profound anxiety, if not to 
spread among them universal alarm. Yet the result of it 
was, on the one hand, to consolidate the ill-connected pro- 
vinces of Austria into a compact monarchy, and on the 
other to deprive Turkey of no small share of her hard-won 
conquests, and to inflict upon her the first of those territorial 
losses which she has been since called so frequently to suffer. 
As the enemy approached near to Vienna, the Emperor 
Leopold with his court retired first to Lintz and then to 
Passau, followed by 60,000 of the citizens. Happily he had 
concluded a treaty with John Sobieski, the illustrious Polish 
hero, on whom the hopes of Austria and the eyes of Europe 
were centred ; but his forces were at a considerable distance, 
and it was for a while doubtful whether he could interpose 
in time to prevent the grand disaster. The Vizier having 
opened his batteries, pressed the siege with the utmost vigor ; 
his mines had been successfully sprung, and under the 
incessant fire of his batteries large sections of the walls had 
been levelled, so that the body of the fortifications was laid 
open. Heroic as was the defence, Vienna was on the brink 
of destruction. The besiegers impatiently awaited the order 
for a general assault, which could not have failed to have 
been decisive, but to the amazement of the combatants on 
both sides the order was not given. For some inexplicable 
reason the Vizier just at this moment relaxed his operations, 
and even made no effort to hinder the Polish army from 
effecting a junction with the Imperialists. At length three 
blazing fires on the summit of the Calemberg conveyed to the 
besieged the joyful news that their deliverers were near. 
The next morning 65,000 combatants, including the far- 
famed cavalry of Poland, recognised even from the distant 
battlements of Vienna by the flashing of the sunbeams as 
they fell on their superb armor, were seen pouring down 
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the mountain side like a mighty torrent, the whole under 
the orders of Sobieski. The Vizier at once drew up his 
forces in battle array, but the first discharge of cannon threw 
them into disorder, and in a few moments the entire Ottoman 
host, as if seized with a sudden panic, fled in disorder from 
the field. Indeed Sobieski was so amazed at the scene that 
he suspected some snare and halted his army for the night. 
The next morning confirmed the total rout of the Turkish 
army, whose camp, filled with an immense booty, fell into the 
victors’ hands, This great disaster was followéd by others 
which compelled the Sultan to sue for peace, and to purchase 
at the price of 6,000,000 of gold the surrender of Hungary 
and full satisfaction to the allies of Austria. Within the 
brief space of four years Turkey thus lost her entire terri- 
tory west of the Danube, parts of which she had held for a 
century and a half. : 

At the close of this war, the relations between Turkey 
and the nations of Western Europe were placed upon the 
footing on which they have, in the main, ever since stood. 
Christendom ceased to dread the Turk ; and the energies of 
the Turk were henceforth expended, not in the conquest of 
new fields, but the preservation of those he had already 
won. He was indeed a stranger on the soil of Europe, an 
alien from the Christian faith; but the old crusading spirit 
had been long dead; and if the western princes, by their 
united strength, had been enabled to drive the Turk beyond 
the Bosphorus, they could never have agreed among them- 
selves about the disposal of his forfeited inheritance. Com- 
merce and diplomacy gradually established a friendly rela- 
tionship between the Sultan and the cabinets and kingdoms 
of the west. Meanwhile a new power, destined io fill a 
large space in European politics, had been slowly growing 
up amid the forests of Russia—a power which, through the 
agency of one of those master-spirits that Providence at rare 
intervals raises up to give a fresh impulse and a new direc- 
tion to the life of nations, had just now gained admission 
into the family of European states. Between tlte monarchy 
of Russia, starting upon its career under Peter the Great, 
with all the energies of youth, and the Ottoman empire over 
which the decrepitude of premature old age was beginning 
to sieal, there were ample grounds of a rivalry as ceaseless 
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and unrelenting as that between Rome and Carthage. They 
were near neighbors. The command of the Black Sea, and 
free access to the Mediterranean, were essential conditions of 
the development of the naval power of Russia, and of the 
commercial prosperity of her richest provinces. Then, too, 
the established religion of Russia was identical with that 
which for centuries had held rule in the palaces of Constanti- 
nople, and was still professed by many millions of the 
Sultan’s subjects, stigmatized by their Mahometan masters 
as infidel dogs. And if the free and easy political ethics 
described by Scott as the “good old rule”’— 


“ That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who ean,” x 


had continued to prevail among European states, we have 
no doubt that the standard of Russia would long ago have 
waved over the ramparts of Byzantium, and that the cross 
would long ago have resumed its ancient place over the 
dome of St. Sophia. But one of the fruits of modern civili- 
zation is the necessity under which nations find themselves, 
of having at least a decent pretext for hostilities before they 
commence a war of conquest. 

Peter the Great ascended the throne in 1689, and is pro- 
perly regarded as the real founder of the Russian empire, 
which under him acquired an importance hitherto unknown 
in the scale of nations. He built a new capital, he extended 
its boundaries to the shores of the Baltic, gaining several 
valuable seaports; he originated a navy, he reorganized the 
army, he enacted useful laws, he fostered the arts and 
sciences, he encouraged trade and commerce, he constructed 
canals and post roads; in a word, but for his atrocious 
treachery and cruelty, he would have merited, beyond any 
of his contemporaries, the reverence and admiration of man- 
kind. During his reign there was no serious conflict with 
Turkey, but he initiated the aggressive policy which became 
traditional with his successors; and though his own eyes 
may not Ifave been turned towards Constantinople, yet it 
early became the object of their ambition to possess them- 
selves of this magnificent prize, and add to their splendid 
capital amid the:marshes of the Neva, another and still more 
splendid one on the shores of the Bosphorus. This design 
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has been pursued with an undeviating constancy, and to the 
hope of effecting it are to be ascribed all those wars of the 
last century, by which Russia has profited so largely, and 
Turkey has been so greatly weakened, that Nicholas did not 
hesitate to speak of the Sultan as “a sick man”—a very 
sick man”—in fact, as a man 7 articulo mortis, whose heirs 
were consequently entitled to look after his property. The 
limits of this article allow us only to indicate in the briefest 
way the successive strides made by Russia towards the end 
on which her heart was set. 

During the reign of that able sovereign and abandoned 
woman, Catharine IL, in spite of the pacific wishes of the 
Sultan, a war was begun in 1768 which, with a few brief 
intervals of peace, lasted until the outbreak of the French 
revolution. Its results were very disastrous to Turkey. 
On the 7th July, 1770, the whole Ottoman fleet, consisting 
of twenty-four ships, some of them carrying one hundred 
guns, through the obstinate stupidity of the admiral in com- 
mand, was at one stroke totally destroyed. The Black sea 
then became what it has been ever since (or until 1854), 
a Russian lake; the passage of the Dardanelles was 
entirely defenceless, and the Russian fleet might have 
been safely anchored by the very walls of the Seraglio. 
But its commander, Orloff, wanted the decisive daring requi- 
site in such emergencies. About the same time the Turks 
suffered very heavy losses on the banks of the Pruth,—their 
camp, cannon, and immense military stores fell into the 
hands of Romanzoff, while the forces of the grand vizier, on 
recrossing the Danube, scarcely numbered five thousand men. 
Occasionally, in the progress of the war, the fierce energy of 
the Ottoman blazed forth with its ancient fury, and even 
spread a momentary terror through the provinces bordering 
upon European Turkey, while at other periods the absolute 
dissolution of the empire seemed inevitable. At the close 
of the war Turkey was obliged to cede the Crimea and 
other extensive provinces between the Black and the Cas- 
pian seas to Russia, together with the right of a free passage 
to Russian vessels through the Bosphorus; even her limited 
command of the Black sea was virtually at an end, her navy 
was ruined, her military resources immensely crippled, and 
her power over many of her own provinces materially weak- 
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ened. The French revolution, however, gave her a short 
breathing spell, so far at least as the Muscovite was con- 
cerned. 

We pass over the invasion of Egypt by the French in 
1798, with the other events by which Turkey was brought 
into connexion with the troubled politics of Europe of that 
day, and the domestic revolution in 1807, which cost Selim 
III. his throne and his life. In 1810 an imperial ukase ap- 
peared, formally annexing Moldavia and Wallachia to the 
Russian empire, and declaring the Danube to be its southern 
boundary. The war which followed was waged on both 
sides with great energy and varying success; the result of 
it being that Russia was obliged to content herself with the 
line of the Pruth, and the province of Bessarabia, which 
gave her the command of the mouth of the Danube. 

The resistance which Russia encountered at this period, 
showed that the Ottoman empire, amid its decay, still pos- 
sessed elements of strength, which in the hand of a wise and 
vigorous ruler might become the means of arresting its de- 
cline. Such a man was the Sultan Mahmoud IL., who at 
this crisis ascended the throne. With a fearless energy and 
an undaunted courage that entitle him to be ranked among 
the great men of his age, he set himself to the task of deve- 
loping the dormant resources of his empire, and of infusing a 
new life into its social structure. Bred in the seclusion of 
the harem, little informed by education, he had yet the 
sagacity to comprehend the causes of the disease which in- 
fected the body politic, and the remedies by which alone its 
progress could be stopped. At the cost of a long, obsti- 
nate, and bloody contest with ancient habits engrafted upon 
law and sanctified by religion, he originated changes to 
which are to be ascribed the recent improvements in the 
military and civil institutions of the empire, and which have 
led many to think that Turkey may be politically regene- 
rated, and may again become one of the controlling powers 
of the old world. 

But large and liberal as were the views of Mahmoud IL, 
his reign was, in certain respects, one of the most calamitous 
in the 'l'urkish annals, and was marked by events the tidings 
of which filled the civilized world with horror. He had 
resolved upon the entire dissolution of the old military body 
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known as the Janizaries,—a body which had been for ages 
the terror of the government, and more than once had dic- 
tated terms to the sovereign. The whole history of the Jani- 
zaries, who, if at one time the strength, were at another the 
weakness of the empire, proves that their existence was 
wholly incompatible with the independence of the Sultan, 
and he accordingly took steps to rid himself and his succes- 
sors of their tyranny. As the plans of Mahmoud approached 
their consummation the Janizaries became aware of their 
danger, but they did not feel themselves strong enough to 
resist them openly. The decree, reorganizing the army, was 
read in the mosques without disturbance ; the new uniforms 
were given out, and a few selected men were quietly exer- 
cised by Egyptian officers. But when the recruits in larger 
numbers were drilled and marched in European fashion, 
there were evident signs of discontent. On the evening of 
June 14th, 1826, the Janizaries broke out into open mutiny, 
and stigmatized the new regulations as contrary to the law 
of the Prophet. Rushing tumultuously from the barracks 
they assailed and plundered the palaces of the Grand Vizier, 
the Capitan Pasha, and of their own Aga. 

The Sultan, however, before venturing upon his experi- 
ment, had secured the concurrence of the Muftis, the Ulemas, 
and of the chiefs of the Janizaries themselves; the latter 
were consequently left without leaders capable of improving 
their victory, and after pillaging the palaces they dispersed 
among the wine-vaults-in the vicinity, and perpetrated fright- 
ful excesses. The Sultan instantly hurried to Constantino- 
ple, and putting himself at the head of the Topgees or artillery- 
men, and other faithful troops to the number of 10,000, who 
were followed by a vast crowd of Mussulmans of all ages and 
sorts, unfurled the banner of the Prophet, and summoned the 
rebels to lay down their arms. Their only reply was a stern 
refusal, accompanied with the haughty demand for the heads 
of the Vizier and their own Aga. Amid loud cheers the 
fierce bands overturned their camp-kettles—the well known 
signal of revolt—and retiring to their barracks prepared for 
a desperate resistance. But an awful fate there awaited 
them. <A perfect storm of shells was directed against the 
building, which soon wrapped it in flames, while a terrific fire 
of grape prevented all egress. The rebels now offered to 
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submit, but it was too late; the shells continued to fall and 
the grape to be discharged until 4,000 of the wretched insur- 
gents perished in their burning barracks. The triumph of 
the Sultan was complete, and he followed it up by a war of 
extermination in all parts of his dominions ; 40,000 were put 
to death, as many more were driven into exile; and by the 
end of August the Janizaries were extinct. During the same 
montli, while the bloody process of extermination was going 
on, a disastrous conflagration broke out in Constantinople, 
supposed to have been the work of incendiaries, by which 
6,000 dwellings were consumed, and property valued at more 
than 20,000,000 dollars was destroyed. 

Then there was the Greek Revolution, a history by itself, 
extending from 1821 to 1829, into the details of which we 
cannot enter. Whether the horrible atrocities perpetrated in 
the course of this memorable contest at Adrianople, Salonica, 
Scio, Cyprus, and other places, were sanctioned by the Sultan, 
isnotcertain. Probably the chief share of the guilt belonged 
to the fierce, fanatical, and unruly Janizaries. Mahmoud, 
indeed, met the overtures of the European powers, who were 
shocked by the dreadful scenes so often enacted, with the 
obstinate assertion of his right—a right claimed by each of 
themselves—to put down rebellion in his own dominions, 
He consequently repelled their friendly advances, and at 
length brought down upon himself the banded navies of 
Europe. At Navarino the gallant fleet, which had cost him 
millions of money, was annihilated in a single day, and he 
was ultimately compelled to consent to the erection of one of 
his own provinces into the independent kingdom of Greece. 

The troubles in which Mahmoud was involved with the 
Janizaries and the Greeks were not ended, when he was 
forced to grapple with a mightier foe—with the Emperor 
Nicholas. In 1828 the war with Russia was begun, and 
in 1829 the Russian army penetrated to the very heart of 
European Turkey, to a point where the face of an invader 
had never been seen since the day when the Ottoman esta- 
blished himself on the soil of Europe. A large army under 
Diebitch crossed the mountain barrier of the Balkan, who 
fixed his head-quarters in Adrianople, the ancient capital of 
the Ottoman empire. The success of the Russians. was, 
however, mainly owing to the want of co-operation among 
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the Turkish generals, and not to a deficiency either in the 
number or the bravery of their soldiers. In fact, the army 
of Diebitch was in a most critical position, and if the cam- 
paign had lasted a month longer, nothing could have saved 
it from ruin. ; ‘ 

Austria and England now interposed to arrest hostilities, 
and entered into a secret convention to prevent the conquest 
of Turkey, if need be, by force of arms. But Nicholas has- 
tened to allay the awakened jealousy of Europe, satisfied for 
the time being with the advantages he had gained, and 
which were very great. The Sultan Mahmoud, with tears 
in his eyes, signed the famous treaty of Adrianople, by 
which Turkey agreed to pay £5,750,000 to Russia, to trans- 
fer to her various fortresses of great military value,to leave 
in her hands the islands at the mouth of the Danube, and 
to make Wallachia, Bulgaria, &c., virtually independent 
Principalities governed by their Hospodars, who, while 
nominally the subjects of the Sultan, were really under the 
protection of the Czar. The moment when Mahmoud signed 
this treaty must have been one of the most bitter he ever 
experienced, not only because it cost him so much money 
and so many fortresses, and placed some of his fairest pro- 
vinces under the virtual control of Nicholas, but also be- 
cause he must then have known the whole extent of the 
peril which threatened the armies of Russia, and that if his 
own generals had made one energetic and combined attack, 
they must have beaten a disgraceful and ruinous retreat. 
But the disasters of Mahmoud’s reign were not yet ended. 
His vassal, Mahomet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, had been for 
many years the real sovereign of that country ; he had deve- 
loped its resources by measures characteristic of a Moslem 
ruler, yet with uncommon energy and success he had in- 
creased the military and naval power of Egypt to a surpris- 
ing extent; his army numbered 155,000 disciplined troops, 
besides 40,000 irregulars; while his fleet consisted of twenty- 
one ships of the line, nine large frigates, and various smaller 
vessels. The obvious aim of his policy was to raise the 
land of the Pharaohs and of the Ptolemies from the vassal- 
age of ages, and to erect it into an independent kingdom. 
In 1838 he ventured upon the decisive step, and unfurled 
the banner of rebellion. Russia, with a specious generosity, 
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offered her help to the Sultan, and even pressed its accept- 
ance with a singularly benevolent pertinacity. But the 
benevolence of Russia was well understood both by the 
Sultan and the other great powers of Europe. The latter, 
with a view to preserve the balance of power, resolved, on 
the one hand, that Russia should not be allowed to interfere 
alone, and on the other, that Egypt should continue to be 
an integral part of the Turkish empire. But before the 
final adjustment of the eastern question, as it was called, the 
Sultan Mahmoud, whose health had been long declining, 
died, 25th June, 1839. 

The length of this historical sketch of the Turkish empire 
leaves us very scanty room for speculation in regard to its 
probable future. As was intimated in the outset of this 
article, the subjugation of those vast and magnificent regions, 
which may be fitly named the garden of the world, under 
the paralysing and wasting dominion of the Moslem, is one 
of the mysteries of Providence. The merely philosophical 
historian in vain attempts its solution. Why should lands 
so exuberantly rich in everything that can minister to 
human comfort, have been brought and kept so long under the 
blighting influence of Ottoman rule? The Christian student 
of the past can furnish a reply to the question. It is the 
doing of Him who ever and anon “cometh forth from his 
place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their ini- 
quities,” converting the disorders and seeming anomalies of 
the present time into visible and palpable proofs, that 
“verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.” It is the 
result of that great moral law, applicable alike to nations and 
to individuals, by which the abuse of privileges works their 
forfeiture—a result, in this case, distinctly predicted cen- 
turies before its actual accomplishment. This same sure 
word of prophecy casts the light of its revelations respecting 
the lands of the crescent, far into the future; and while it is 
not, purposely, strong enough to enable those even who “ give 
heed” to it to predict the occurrences of this or that year, 
they nevertheless can discern the grand outline of those stu- 
pendous scenes which are yet to be enacted there. No one 
can doubt that the glory of the Crescent is on the wane, and 
will ere long totally disappear. It is equally certain that 
the Greek cross can never regain its ancient supremacy. To 
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exchange the crescent for such a cross would be simply to 
deepen the darkness and degradation of the east. Hitherto 
there have been no direct efforts made to win the Moslem to 
the faith of Christ, but various causes are at work tending 
to abate the fierce and bloody fanaticism which has been so 
long an insuperable barrier in the way of the herald of the 
gospel. Already Mahomet has lost his hold on many minds; 
the spirit of inquiry is abroad; the Mosque, on which a 
Christian was hardly allowed to look, is now freely entered 
by Americans and Englishmen; the Turk is beginning to 
discover that Christians are not idolaters, and that the gos- 
pel with which he was familiar, whether in the hand of the 
Greek or the Latin, is a miserable caricature of the true and 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. The largest liberty is 
secured to the missionaries laboring in various parts of Tur- 
key; “the word of the Lord is not bound,” and the press 
enjoys a measure of freedom that is denied it in other 
countries boasting of a higher civilization. In fine, while 
we indulge in no predictions nor even conjectures in regard 
to events in the near future, the possible dismemberment of 
the empire, the possible amalgamation of its diverse races, 
we nevertheless have a strong confidence, that before the 
armies of France and England, which, hand to hand with 
the Ottoman, are aiming to curb the boundless ambition of 
Russia, shall bid adieu to the scenes of their conflicts and 
triumphs, the revolution already begun, and bearing in its 
bosom vast moral as well as political consequences, will have 
made great progress. 

Of the volume, whose title is placed at the head of this 
article, we have only to say that it is an unpretending but 
well digested compend of Turkish history. 





Art. V.—Proressor LeEwis’s ScripTuRAL CosMOLOGY- 
THE Six Days or Creation: or the Scriptural Cos- 
mology, with the ancient idea of Time Worlds, in distinc- 
tion from Worlds of Space. By Tayler Lewis, Professor of 
Greek in Union College. Schenectady: G. Y. Debogert. 
1855. 


ONE of the most serious obstructions which Christianity 
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has to encounter, is a disposition in those who profess to 
receive it, to find in it the peculiar speculative or philo- 
sophical systems which they entertain; or to mould its doc- 
trines into harmony with what they deem the dictates of 
their reason. It was in that spirit that the Gnostics, soon 
after its promulgation, endeavored to inweave with it their 
monstrous errors. It was that disposition that in the third 
century betrayed Origen especially, and others of the Alex- 
andrian church, into the fancy that the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, and their Platonic theories respecting the uni- 
verse, were essentially the same; and led them to promulgate 
a vast brood of false notions under the garb of Christianity, 
that contradicted and perverted it, and infused pernicious 
elements into the faith of the church, from the blight of 
which it has not yet fully recovered. The pantheism that is 
now taught from the pulpit in Germany, and is diffusing its 
poisonous principles in Great Britain and this country, had 
the same origin; and from that prolific source have sprung 
nearly all the false views that have been propagated as doe- 
trines of revelation. They lie within the domain of the 
philosophy of the material world, or of metaphysics, and 
belong to that science, that is falsely so-called. It will sur- 
prise our readers and excite their regret, to learn that Pro- 
fessor Lewis has joined the long train of those who persuade 
themselves that they find their philosophical notions graven 
on the pages of revelation; and that the Cosmology which 
he ascribes to the Spirit of inspiration is, in its main features, 
that of Plato. 

The principal elements of Plato’s philosophy—besides the 
doctrine of a supreme self-existing being who is the creator 
of all—are, that matter existed in a chaotic state anterior to 
the work of creation ;—his language, indeed, in the judg- 
ment of many, indicates that he regarded it as self-existent ; 
that the work of creation consisted, not in giving it being, 
but simply in moulding it into the forms in which it now 
exists, such as the earth, the sun, the moon, and the subor- 
dinate structures-—minerals, plants, and animals, into which 
it is wrought in our world; that all these structures are 
framed after archetypes or ideas that existed in the divine 
mind, and that each of them—such as the sun, the planets, 
and all organized forms, is animated by .a soul, a vital 
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and self-moving power; that these vital essences, or princi- 
ples, existed antecedently to the worlds, plants, and animals, in 
which they are embodied; that the creation of those forms, 
therefore, especially of plants and animals, was their evolution 
by a natural process from their essences or vital pyinciples, 
much like that by which plants and animals now advance from 
the seminal state to maturity, and was accordingly a growth, 
a gradual formation, not an instantaneous production. 

The main elements of this cosmology, Professor Lewis 
adopts, and maintains that it is the cosmology of the 
Scriptures. He holds that the creation recorded in Genesis 
did not include the gift of existence to the matter of the 
heavens and earth, but was a mere subjection of it to the 
forces or laws under which it assumes the animal, vegetable, 
crystallized, and other forms which it now bears; that that 
matter, therefore, existed anterior to that creation, and in a 
chaotic state; that each of the various forms which God 
then created had an essence and principle which was its vital 
or formative power, that existed antecedently to, and inde- 
pendently of, the material form in which it developed itself; 
that those invisible essences, or formative powers, are ideas 
or types of the material forms in which they become incor- 
porated, were directly called into existence by God, and are 
copies of his ideas; that his work, therefore, recorded in 
Genesis, was a mere formative process, or a growth like 
that of the evolution of a plant from a seed, and necessarily 
occupied long periods; and thence, finally, that the six days 
of the creation, and the seventh day of rest, instead of being 
ordinary days of the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
were times or ages of vast and indeterminable length. Be- 
sides these main views, he advances a variety of subordinate 
speculations that are of a kindred nature. The volume dis- 
plays his usual characteristics—much knowledge, much 
ingenuity, much ardor, but, unfortunately, a subtlety that is 
near-sighted, and without comprehensiveness ; and learning 
that is under the dominion of fancy and whim, rather than 
reason. His work, accordingly, instead of being the pro- 
duct, as he persuades himself, of a keen and impartial 
philology, is, like his notion of the creation of organized 
forms, in its vital principle but a false and absurd precon- 
ception derived from Plato, which he has endeavored to de- 
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velope, and by very unwarrantable means attempted to 
clothe with a body from the ideas and language of the his- 
tory of the creation by Moses. We shall not pursue him 
through all the various topics of which he treats, but shall 
simply try the validity of his views on a few of the main 
points of his system. 

We shall first notice his representation that the creation 
which is recorded in the narrative of Genesis i. and ii., was 
not an absolute creation of the matter of which the heavens 
and earth consist, as well as the gift to it of the various 
forms into which it was wrought, but was a mere moulding 
into those forms of matter that was previously existing. 
Thus, he says :— 


“ In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. The word 
beginning here, may be taken in a relative as well as in an absolute 
sense; and the context, together with extrinsic considerations, can 
alone decide which is the true interpretation. It certainly is not the 
absolute beginning of all being. . . . Was it, then, the absolute 
beginning of the organized worlds, or of the matter of which they are 
composed ; or does it refer simply to our own world with its imme- 
diate celestial system ; or, finally, does it denote only the fashioning 
or forming of our world into its present state, without its being in- 
tended to give us any information respecting its more ancient elimi- 
nation from absolute nonentity ? 

“Now, in respect to all these questions, there is only one that can 
be answered from the record with perfect confidence. It most 
surely does teach us the fashioning or forming, in some way, of our 
present world into its present state. All else is left uncertain and 
undetermined. Those who think that there is taught here an abso- 
lute origination of the earth’s matter out of nothing, would regard 
the first verse as severed from the others, and as having special refer- 
ence to the primordial act. But high as are the authorities who 
have defended this view, we cannot agree with them. Whatever 
may be believed in respect to this first origination of matter, whether 
of the earth or of all worlds, there is good reason for doubting whe- 
ther it is actually meant to be set forth either in the beginning or in 
any other part of this account. . . . . The language seems not 
to denote a separate primordial act, but to cover the whole process 
that follows. It suggests to us the fashioning of something which, 
as far as the material is concerned, is already in existence as the sub- 
ject of the operation, or series of operations afterwards described. 
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The beginning, then, is the beginning of this fashioning.”—Pp. 
44-46, 


This construction of “the beginning” is, however, mani- 
festly erroneous. The beginning is presented as contempo- 
raneous with the act by which God created the heavens and 
the earth. It was, therefore, either the beginning of the 
heavens and earth which were created by that act, or else it 
was the beginning of his agency towardsthem. But if it was 
the beginning of the heavens and earth, then the matter of 
which they consist cannot have existed previously; and 
therefore it must have been by that creative fiat that they 
were called into existence. If, on the other hand, it was the 
beginning of God’s agency towards them, then, also, either 
they must have commenced their existence at that moment, 
or else the matter of which they consist must have been self- 
existent. For if that was his first act towards them, and yet 
they did not owe their being to that act, but existed previ- 
ously, then the ground of their existence must undoubtedly 
have lain within themselves, not in him; and thence they 
must have been self-existent and eternal. Professor Lewis’s 
construction accordingly implies, that the chaotic matter, of 
which he holds the heavens and earth were framed, was 
self-existent. For in denying that the beginning, which was 
the date of the divine act, was the beginning of the heavens 
and the earth, and asserting that instead it was the beginning 
of God’s agency towards them, he in effect asserts that the 
matter on which that act was exerted was self-existent, and 
therefore eternal. He cannot evade this by assuming “that 
the beginning which the text denotes, was simply the 
beginning of God’s agency in fashioning the heavens and 
earth ; as that not only erases the date from the passage, but 
converts the proposition into an unmeaning tautology. For 
it is made by that construction to declare simply, that in the 
beginning of God’s fashioning the heavens and earth, he 
fashioned them—which is simply saying, that when he 
fashioned the world, he fashioned it. But that senseless 
announcement is not the announcement of the passage. If 
the beginning, therefore, denoted by the text, was, as Pro- 
fessor Lewis contends, the beginning of God’s agency towards 
the matter of the heavens and earth, and yet was not 
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employed in giving existence to that matter, then it must 
have been self-existing, and thence eternal. But to ascribe 
that nature to the matter of the heavens and earth, is in 
effect to deny that God has exerted any fashioning agency 
on it. For that which is self-existent must necessarily be as 
independent of all extraneous causes for the form of its 
existence, as for its existence itself. The cause within itself 
of its existence, must unquestionably determine the mode of 
its existence, as well as the fact. The supposition that the 
whole ground of the existence of matter lies within itself, 
but that the reason of its existing in the mode or form 
in which it does, lies in an external cause, is as self-contra- 
dictory as it were to suppose that while the ground of God’s 
existence lies wholly in himself, the reason that he exists in 
the form in which he reveals himself as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, lies in some being external to himself. To imply, 
therefore, that the matter of the world is self-existent, as 
Professor L. does, is to imply that God never exerted any 
fashioning agency on the matter of the heavens and earth ; 
and thereby to deny that he ever exerted any such creative 
acts as Professor L. regards the first verse of Genesis as 
ascribing to him. 

So much for the first expedient by which he attempts to 
force the inspired history of the creation into the mould of 
his Platonic philosophy! He must either give up his 
interpretation of the beginning, and admit that it denotes 
the date of the act by which the heavens and earth were 
called into existence, and thereby relinquish his whole 
cosmological scheme; or else he must maintain that matter 
is self-existent, and therefore deny that God ever gave it 
form, or exerted any agency on it whatever. 

He endeavors to confirm his view of the act of God as a 
fashioning of pre-existent matter, instead of speaking the 
heavens and earth into existence, by the fact that the verb 
translated create, sometimes denotes to cut and shape. He 
says:— 


“Tts primary meaning is to cut, hence to shave, shape, form, or 
fashion. . . . It is that idea of making which consists in cuttings, 
separations, and arrangements, by division of what previously exists in 
a confused and disorderly state, rather than a combining or a 
constructing of new and scattered elements, No reader can avoid 
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seeing how applicable this is to the greater part of the process; 
especially the work of the first five days, or until we come to the 
creation ef man.’—P, 48. 


But this, in the first place, assumes that the matter which 
was the object of the creative act already existed; which 
implies, as we have already shown, that it was self-existent, 
and, in effect, therefore, denies that God could have exerted 
on it any such shaping agency as that which Professor 
Lewis ascribes to him. If the matter of the heavens and 
earth was self-existent, it would be as inaccessible to a forma- 
tive agency from God, as God himself is to such an agency 
from any cause external to himself. By maintaining that 
the matter of the world existed antecedently to the beginning 
of God’s agency towards it, he precludes himself as effectu- 
ally from holding that God gave it the forms in which it now 
exists, as he would if he directly denied the power of God 
to exert any influence on it. 

But, apart from this consideration, his reasoning from the 
verb translated create, is mistaken. Admitting that the verb, 
when men are the agents, sometimes means to cut and shape 
with an instrument, that is not uniformly its meaning; and 
Prof. L. himself will not pretend that it is used in that sense 
when God is the agent. It is used synonymously with our 
verbs to form, to make, which, when applied to God, denote 
a making and forming that are appropriate to him as a 
purely spiritual Being, who produces his works by his mere 
power, or omnipotent will, not, like men, by the use of 
instruments in the hands. Its use, therefore, to denote his 
giving existence to things by his omnipotent volition, is 
perfectly legitimate. And that sense, moreover, is proper or 
literal, not metaphorical. It is not used in the sense of 
creating, nor even of fashioning and shaping by a metaphor, 
as there is no analogy between creating, nor between merely 
cutting, shaving, and separating into parts, and forming, 
shaping, or making a thing. Cutting may be in order to 
destroy a shape or form, as well as to give one. It is a 
mere means to an end, and that means may be either 
unmaking or making, as the agent happens to will. The 
sense of making, and of creating, or giving existence to a 
thing, is a literal sense of the word, therefore, not a metapho- 
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rical one; just as in our language, manufacture, which lite- 
rally denotes to make with the hand, is now used to denote 
the production of things by processes in which the hand has 
no immediate part—as the manufacture of salt by the evapo- 
ration of the water in which it is held in solution, by artifi- 
cial heat, or the action of the atmosphere; and fhe production 
of fabrics by machinery. The Hebrew verb drew its sense 
of making and creating very likely from the fact that the 
cutting, dividing, and shaping, which Prof. L. holds it 
primarily denoted, was usually in order to making, as of 
implements and garments; in the same manner as the use of 
manufacture to denote the production of things by machinery 
and other agents, independently of the hand, sprang from 
the fact that it was by the hand alone originally that imple- 
ments and fabrics were made. But the sense, though thus 
derived, is a literal, not a metaphorical sense. Professor 
Lewis might as well undertake to prove from the primary 
sense of manufacture, that everything which it now denotes 
must be produced by the hand, in contradistinction from 
machinery or other agents, as to attempt to prove that the 
word translated create, in Genesis i. 1, denotes simply the 
fashioning of a thing by moulding and shaping materials 
that previously existed, because it was originally used to de- 
note the cutting and dividing, by men, of material things 
by an instrument. 

The sense of absolute production, or giving existence, is 
the true sense of the verb, therefore, in the passage, and is 
the only sense in which it can be employed, when, as in this 
instance, the object of God’s agency had no previous exist- 
ence; as the heavens and earth which were produced by his 
fiat must, as we have seen, have been created by him out of 
nothing, or else, as they must have been self-existent, they 
could not have been the objects of his agency in any form. 

That this is a legitimate, and the true sense of the term, 
is shown, moreover, by the fact that it is used to denote the 
creation of man’s spiritual nature, which Prof. L. himself ad- 
mits then received its first existence. ‘ And God said, Let 
us make man in our own image, after our likeness. . . 
So God created man in his image, in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them.”—-v. 26, 27. As 
Adam’s and Eve's intellectual natures were not cut and 
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| shaped by an instrument in the hand of God, nor by his 


mere will, out of a preéxisting subsistence, but were then 
spoken into being, the verb demonstrably, when God is the 
agent, truly and legitimately denotes the gift of existence, 
and is used, therefore, in that sense in the announcement 
that in the beginning he created the heavens and the earth. 

Professor L. endeavors to draw support to his interpreta- 
tion also from the unfurnished state of the earth anterior to 
the creation of light and air, dry land, and vegetables, and 
animals. He says— 


“*For the earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. Our common version has ‘and’ instead of for 
as the connecting particle. The difference may seem slight, and yet 
there may be connected with it quite an important modification of 
the general sense. The Hebrew is very scanty in its conjunctions, 
and therefore the particle (vau) is often employed, not only to de- 
note sequence or connexion in order of time, but to show the ground, 
reason, or motive, of what is said. In one view of the passage, the 
first verse contains an action separate from those that follow; in 
another, it only expresses the same events in a condensed titular 
form. According to this latter interpretation, the conjunction shows 
the ground, or reason, of the proceeding. Jn the beginning God 
created, that is, fashioned, formed, reduced to order. And why? 
Because the earth which was to be created was then without form 
and void. It was a fit subject for such a process.”—P. 56. 


This is a specimen of the slight and merely assumed 
ground on which Professor Lewis often founds the most 
momentous conclusions. Why, as he is so enamored of 
the primary signification of a word, does he not adhere to 
it in this instance ?—/or is not the first and most usual 
meaning of vaw. It cannot be assigned that meaning, in- 
deed, except when the connexion shows that “and ” is not 
its proper rendering. But there is nothing here that indi- 
cates that for and not and expresses its true meaning.; In- 
stead, with ‘‘and” the sense of the passage is natural and 
perfect. ‘And the earth was without form ” or unfurnished, 
“and void” or waste, in place of being occupied by vegetables 
and animals, like the declaration that next fellows, “and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep,” is descriptive of 
its condition when it was spoken into existence. And Prof. 
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Lewis treats the latter as describing that state, not as a 
reason for the creative act which, in the first verse, God is 
said to have exerted. But if his reason for translating vau, 
for, in the first statement of the verse is legitimate, he should 
have translated it by that word also in the two other in- 
stances of its occurrence, and made the passage read, “ For 
the earth was without form and void. or darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, Mor the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters ;” and thus made the Spirit’s 
moving on the surface of the waters the reason that dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep; and the existence of 
darkness upon the face of the deep, the reason that the earth 
was without form and void; precisely as he now makes this 
last the reason that in the beginning God, according to him, 
fashioned the heavens and earth. The same reason may be 
given for rendering the particle for in the second and third 
instance as in the first. Can Prof. L., however, persuade 
himself, to say nothing of Hebrew scholars, that any reader 
of ordinary intelligence will acquiesce in such a rendering 
of the passage ? 

But his translation is not only without any just philo- 
logical reasons; it is against the true meaning of the pas- 
sage, and makes nonsense of it. For it represents the sacred 
writer as saying: In the beginning God fashioned the 
heavens and earth, because they were not fashioned !—for 
that is the meaning of tohu and bohu. But does not the 
supposition that he fashioned them in the beginning imply 
that they were unfashioned, and that thence there was a 
necessity for his giving them a form? Why should he 
fashion them, except that without it they could not havea 
form? Would an architect, who was narrating his erection 
of an edifice, state it as the reason of his erecting it, that 
antecedently the materials of which it consists did not exist 
in the form of an edifice? Would such an announcement 
be natural? Could it be necessary in order that his hearers 
or readers might understand what his motive was in erecting 
it? Would it not be wholly unnatural and absurd? Yet 
Professor Lewis, in substituting for instead of and, represents 
the Spirit of inspiration as giving precisely such a senseless 
reason for God’s fashioning the heavens and the earth in the 
beginning. And this perversion of the passage is veiled 
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under an air of profound knowledge of philology; a philo- 
sophic and reverential regard for the primitive meaning of 
terms! Instead of aiding his cause by resorting to expe- 
dients of this kind, which unfortunately throng at every 
stage of his argument, he has weakened it by revealing the 
superficiality of his views, and impairing the confidence of 
his readers in his judgment. 

He proceeds in confirmation of his views to represent 
that the time when the earth was waste and unfurnished, 
was anterior, not subsequent, to the creation announced in 
the first verse. Thus he says— 


“We cannot lay much stress on the scanty Hebrew tenses, but 
unless the context forbids, it may just as well be understood in the 
preeter-past : ‘and the earth had been without form and void. How 
long no one can know, for the account does not deign to give us any 
information. Even, however, as commonly rendered, the substan- 
tive verb certainly seems to imply the existence, in some elemental 
way, of the mass or matter in which this creation was then begin- 
ning to take place.”—P. 57. 

But if Professor Lewis renders that verb in the preeter- 
past, he should, for the same reason, translate the first verse 
in that tense, and make it read: “In the beginning God had 
fashioned the heavens and the earth”—or, “ In the beginning 
the heavens and the earth had been fashioned by God.” But 
that involves it in the grossest self-contradiction. For if the 
beginning is the beginning of the earth’s existence, then it 
affirms that the heavens and the earth had been fashioned 
by God, before they existed. Ifthe beginning is the begin- 
ning of God’s agency towards the heavens and earth, then it 
affirms that they had been fashioned by him before he began 
to exert any agency towards them. If the beginning is the 
beginning of his fashioning the heavens and earth, then it 
declares that they had been fashioned by him before he had 
fashioned them! Is Professor Lewis prepared to involve 
the text in these bald contradictions? If not, he must re- 
linquish his attempt to sustain his theory by converting 
““was,” in the second verse, into “had been.” He can offer 
no reason for it that is not equally good for a similar change 
of the verb of the first verse. Moreover, if he renders the 
verb in the first clause of the second verse in “ the preeter- 
past,” he should those also in the second and third, and 
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make the passage read: “For the earth had been without 
form and void: for darkness had been upon the face of the 
deep: for the Spirit of God had moved upon the face of the 
waters.” But that, according to his construction of vau, im- 
plies that the reason that the earth had been without form 
and void, was that darkness had been upon the face of the 
deep ; and that the reason that darkness had been upon the 
face of the deep was, that the “Spirit of God had moved 
upon the face of the waters!” This, however, is not only 
without a shadow of ground in the text, but is absurd. The 
darkness that was upon the face of the deep was not the 
cause or reason that the earth was waste, that is, unfurnished 
with vegetables and animals, and without hills, vales, and 
plains. Its removal by the creation of light was indeed a 
necessary preliminary to converting the world from a waste, 
and fitting it for the growth of plants and the life of ani- 
mals; but it was not the reason that it was not furnished 
with them. The earth was a waste, because God had not yet 
made it a paradise, and peopled it with plants and animals, 
Nor was the Spirit’s having moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters, the reason that darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
But darkness was upon the face of the deep, because there 
was no sunlight to illuminate the face of the waters. It 
was removed accordingly by the creation of light, not by 
the Spirit’s ceasing to move upon the face of the waters. 
By this attempt to give color to his theory, Professor Lewis 
thus grossly perverts the passage, and involves it in revolt- 
ing self-contradictions and absurdities. It is not a good 
omen that he resorts to such expedients to accomplish his 
object. He proceeds to represent that the earth in this con- 
dition was a chaos. 


“ And the earth at that time, or that beginning, was without form 
and void. It was tohu and bohu, confusion and emptiness, or as Lu- 
ther admirably renders it, waste and desolation. The Vulgate trans- 
lates it, inanis et vacua. In this state it was not a creation, if we can 
place any reliance on the clearest primitive sense of words; for the 
Hebrew, as well as the Latin and English radicals, presents, as we 
have shown, the very opposite ideas. How it came in such a condition 
no one can say. Whether it was the result of a progress or a dete- 
rioration, we have no means of knowing, either from nature or from 
revelation. It may have been at some time a direct work of God, or 
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it may have been produced by him through a causality which may 
well be described by the word natural. If, however, we are right in 
our philological view, it was not in either way a creation. The ideas 
associated with this word belong wholly to the subsequent process. 
The tohw and bohu may have been a rudimentary chaos, which had 
never yet assumed order—such as we may suppose to have been the 
condition of perhaps many an elemental world; or it may have 
been a@ chaos to which some world or system had been reduced from 
some previously better state. It may have lain long in ruins; it 
may have gone through an immense number of older cycles ; or it 
may be that it was now for the first time made the subject of crea- 
tion, that is, according to the Latin word, an orderly growing through 
harmonious laws ; or according to the Hebrew conception, a separat- 
ing, a dividing, a clearing up, or bringing into order, an arranging 
of outward relations, by which it comes in harmony with the exact 
measurements of universal, objective time, and is thus prepared for 
the abode of life, happiness, and rationality. 

“But what, then, was this ancient chaotic condition of our planet ? 
Science can tell us nothing about it. The chasms that part us, 
whether wide or brief, can never be securely traversed by her slow- 
moving steps. From the other side of the wild abyss, and across the 
intervening period, comes wafted to us by the breath of inspiration 
our only image, and that human mind to which it was first revealed, 
has represented this image or conception to other human minds, by 
those two Hebrew words, in which is pictured all that can be thought, 
or imagined, or understood of this primeval mystery. It was tohu 
and bohu.”—Pp. 57, 58. 


We have quoted this passage, partly that our readers 
may see the mode in which Professor Lewis argues, and the 
means by which he endeavors to lead his readers to an acqui- 
escence in his theory ;—the unhesitating assumption, on the 
one hand, that his mistaken and arbitrary philology gives 
the true meaning of the text; and on the other, wordy de- 
clamation, and sometimes pompous assertions, that no know- 
ledge on the subject can be derived from any other source. 
When the faith of the reader is to be won, and he has no 
other expedient to gain it, he asserts and proclaims in the 
most confident terms the truth of his position. When his 
views, however, appear at variance with facts, the laws of 
matter, or what is generally held to be the meaning of other 
passages of the Sacred Word, and the eye is to be with- 
drawn, if possible, from difficulties and objections, he is then 
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equally adroit in his protestations of ignorance, and equally 
showy in his harangues against science and philosophy! 
Whether he blows hot or cold, depends entirely on the exi- 
gency of the moment. We are sorry to feel obliged to point 
out this feature of his work, but it is so conspicuous a cha- 
racteristic of it, that no reader, we think, can fail to see it; 
and that no one, without discerning it, can form a just judg- 
ment of the worthlessness of his argument. He appears to 
have written his work under a full belief of the geological 
theory respecting the immense age of the earth, and the 
nebular hypothesis respecting the origin of worlds; and espe- 
cially under such a conviction, that, if the geological theory can- 
not be reconciled with the narrative of the creation in Genesis by 
philology, they cannot be reconciled at all, and the inspiration of 
Moses must be rejected, that his eagerness to maintain the 
views which he advances swayed him from his impartiality, 
and caused everything that seems to favor the point he 
wishes to establish to assume the air of truth and dignity; 
and invested everything that makes against him with the 
odious hues of unscholarly and narrow-minded error. 

What now was that state of waste and desolation which is 
affirmed of the earth immediately after its creation? The 
history itself of the six days’ creation furnishes the most 
ample proof that it was no such chaos as Professor Lewis 
represents. No more wild and preposterous extravagance 
can be imagined. He defines it as “ the immense unformed 
mass, in which,” antecedently to its being wrought into a 
globe, “everything lay commingled; earth, air, fire and 
water, light and darkness, cold and heat, not yet parted from 
each other— 

Rudis indigestaque moles— 


a rude unorganized bulk ;” speaks of the terms in which it is 
described as denoting ‘the measureless, the unfathomable,” 
and says— 


“Before this, as we have said, or for ages before this, i¢ may have 


been an immense floating nebulosity, or part of some still larger 
nebulosity, but at this period it is a wide fluid mass or waste of 
water, without a shore, without a bottom, without a sky above, or 
any terminating solid bound.”—P. 63. 


But that the earth was no such chaos then, but was as 
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solid a globe as it is now, and of essentially the same di- 
mensions, is shown by the fact that it was enveloped at 
every point by the waters which were afterwards gathered 
into seas, and were the waters of our present oceans. It was 
upon the face of the waters that the Spirit of God moved, 
and they formed the deep upon which the darkness brooded. 
They were in existence, therefore, at the time that the earth 
was waste and unfurnished, and they were the waters that 
continued under the firmament on the creation of the atmo- 
sphere on the second day, and were gathered into seas on the 
third. They are spoken of at those dates as already existing, 
not as then created. The earth therefore must then have 
been of its present shape, an oblate spheroid, and of its pre- 
sent dimensions; as otherwise the waters would not have 
been adequate to envelope it at every point and form a deep 
over it. Had it been of the vast dimensions Prof. L. ascribes 
to it, they would not have covered it to the depth of an inch; 
and had it been a perfect sphere of as great diameter at the 
poles as at the equator, its whirl on its axis would have 
thrown the waters towards the equator and left the poles 
uncovered. 

That the earth was then a solid globe, not a mere “ fluid 
mass,” is shown also by the fact that the land, which was 
raised out of the waters on the third day, was already in 
existence, not then created, and was made dry land simply 
by elevation from the waters. It was what before had formed 
the bottom of the deep, on which the darkness rested; the 
solid ground on which the waters rested anterior to their 
being gathered into seas. As then that ground existed when 
the waters formed the deep on which the darkness rested 
and the Spirit of God moved, the earth was not a chaos of 
fluid elements, a crude nebulosity of boundless dimensions 
floating at random in space. 

That the waste and desolation that are predicated of the 
earth were confined to its surface and had no reference to 
its interior, is seen from the creative acts of the six days, 
which were employed in changing the earth from its waste 
and unfurnished to a habitable state, and replenishing it with 
organized and living forms. Thus the act of the first day 
was the creation of light, and of the second the creation of 
the atmosphere, both of whick are exterior to the earth ; 
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while that of the third was the collection of the waters into 
seas, the elevation of a portion of the surface of the ground 
into the atmosphere, and the creation of vegetables; that of 
the fifth was the creation of fish and fowls, and that of the 
sixth the creation of beasts and of man, of all of which the 
surface of the earth was the subject and scene. The act of 
the fourth day was that adjustment of the earth and the other 
bodies of the solar system by which the sun and moon 
became the determiners of years, seasons, months, and days; 
and, so far as our world is concerned, consisted, there is rea- 
son to think, simply in a change of the earth’s axis from a 
perpendicular to its present inclination to the ecliptic; and 
though it affected the whole mass of the earth, it involved 
no change in its structure or the relations of its parts to one 
another. 

The change of the earth therefore from its tohu and bohu 
state, its uninhabitableness and destitution of organized 
forms, to habitableness and occupation by vegetables and 
animals, was not a change in any degree from such a huge 
floating chaos or nebulosity, as Professor Lewis imagines, 
but was a mere enlightening it with the light of the sun, 
investing it with an atmosphere, gathering its waters into 
seas, raising a portion of its surface into the atmosphere, 
giving its axis such an inclination to the ecliptic as to divide 
the year into seasons, cause the days to vary in length in 
different parts of the year, and making the sun and moon 
the determiners of its periods, and finally the creation of 
plants, animals, and man, to people and enjoy it. Professor 
Lewis's “ immense unformed mass,” “ rudimentary chaos,” 
or “immense floating nebulosity,” is a mere creation of his 
fancy. There not only is not a trace of it in the text, but 
the description which is there given of the earth as it was 
spoken into existence by the Most High, and of the several 
creative acts that follow, shows decisively that it never 
existed in any such chaotic state as he imagines. 

So much for his attempt to show that the creation of the 
heaven and earth announced in the first verse of Genesis, 
was no creation or gift of existence to that which had no 
being before, but was a mere fashioning or giving form to 
that which pre-existed. And we think our readers cannot 
avoid feeling with us, that he not only has wholly failed of his 
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object, but that he has resorted to expedients to maintain 
his point so inadmissible and rash, as to leave a deep impres- 
sion that, notwithstanding his respectable learning, his criti- 
cal opinions are of little authority. 

We shall now proceed to notice his theory of the origin 
and nature of light, and of the period denoted by the first 
day. 


He maintains that the light with which the earth was at 


that time illuminated was neither then created nor was the 
light of the sun, but was simply evolved from the chaotic 
matter of the earth in which it had been held. He says :— 


“* And God said—Let there be light, and there was light.’ It will 
be at once inferred that we do not regard this as denoting the crea- 
tion of light for the first time as an absolute substance. The mention 
of the previous darkness of the chaos suggests a simpler and yet 
a no less interesting and sublime meaning. And God said—Let¢ 
there be light, and light was tuere. Let there be light on that dark 
chaos. Or it may be used, as the word light is sometimes employed 
in English for an adjective,— Be it light, and light it was, This was 
the first separation of the blended elements, The most etherial form of 
matter was parted from the dark watery mass. Light was the first 
born. The language would indeed suit either conception—that of a 
first creation or of an evolving or manifestation; and either might 
stand as a representative of the ineffable truth.”—P. 68. 


The reader has here again an example of Prof. L.’s dis- 
position, which reveals itself at every step, to vary and twist 
the sacred word into harmony with his preconceived theory. 
There is not.the slightest hint in the language that the light 
was evolved from what he calls “the dark watery mass” of 
the earth, a “rudimentary chaos.” The supposition is, in- 
deed, on his theory, infinitely contradictory to the laws of 
light and of matter; for though the light was produced at 
“its first appearance by an act of omnipotence, yet he main- 
tains that it continued to shine through the long round of 
unmeasured ages, which he holds revolved antecedently to 
the creation of the sun, and shone with such amplitude as 
to furnish all the light and heat that were necessary to the 
growth of plants.- But that such an exhaustless stock of 
light should have been treasured up in the chaotic elements 
of the earth, cannot be assumed by Professor Lewis without 
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proof, and is wholly incredible. The quantity of latent 
light in any portion of matter, except that which is com- 
bustible, is, as far as is known by us, extremely slight, and 
that which is evolved from combustible matter by burning, 
is exhausted by the process of combustion. 'T'o suppose, 
therefore, that there was such a quantity originally latent in 
the matter of the globe as to shine uninterruptedly through 
myriads and millions of years, and with such warmth and 
splendor as to meet all the necessities of the plants and trees 
that, according to Professor Lewis, existed and flourished 
uncounted ages before the creation of the sun, is to suppose 
that the quantity of light originally latent in the earth was 
millions of millions of times greater than now exists in it |— 
a more unauthorized, unphilosophical, and monstrous as- 
sumption, we think, than we ever before met in any of the 
writers who attempt to bend the word of God into harmony 
with their theories! What right has Professor Lewis to 
assume that the nature of the matter of the globe was then 
so immeasurably different from what it now is? that the 
earth, then, in fact, instead of being an opaque body, was a 
light-giving one, and for aught that appears, of as much 
brilliance as the sun! What right has he, we ask with 
still greater emphasis, to pervert and desecrate the language 
of the sacred text, by the pretence that this monstrous as- 
sumption is favored by philology? But apart from that, 
his notion is contradictory to the laws of light and of mat- 
ter. No latent light, so far as is known, is ever evolved 
from matter, except by a chemical process that issues in 
combustion. No light is ever developed from water—for 
example—the various common earths, or even from carbon, 


sulphur, or any of the substances with which they are 


mixed, except by a passage from one chemical stateg 
another, by which heat is evolved and combustion pr 
The supposition, therefore, that light continued to be.g 
loped from the matter of the earth, watery, earthy, and com- 
bustible, through a vast round of ages, and on such a scale 
as to supply all the light and heat that are needful to vege- 
tables, isa supposition that the whole surface of the earth, 
during that immense period, was under the action of chemi- 
cal agents of such power as to keep it in a continual com- 
bustion! But that is not only impossible, inasmuch as a 
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globe of inflammable matter, of no greater dimensions than 
the earth, would have undoubtedly burned out in such a 
measureless period; but it would have been wholly incon- 
sistent with the subsistence of vegetables on the land, which, 
according to Prof. L., existed during a large share of the 
period. Is Professor L. acquainted with any species of 
vegetables that live either on land or in an ocean in such 
violent chemical activity as to be covered perpetually with 
flames? Such are the portentous implications which his 
theory involves. 

He hints, however, that he should find no serious diffi- 
culty in supposing that light is self-existent and eternal. 
He says— 


“In fact, of the essence, or primal force, or fount of light, we 
know nothing. All that science has done falls infinitely short of 
this. All that it has to say of rays, or fluids, or vibrations, or undu- 
lations, gives us only the phenomenal conditions under which this 
mysterious substance may be supposed to manifest itself. However 
paradoxical it may sound, yet it may be affirmed that light itself, 
per se, is invisible. Its primal force, or entity, is one of the things 
that are unseen.”—P, 69. 


This is one of the instances to which we have referred, in 
which he eagerly decries our knowledge, and represents the 
subject he is treating as lying wholly beyond our grasp, 
when he wishes to inspire his readers with the feeling, that 
whether his assumptions and assertions are sustained by 
adequate evidence, or not, there at least are no means in 
the hands of his opponents of confuting him. He pro- 
ceeds :-— 


“ What is light? We know it as an effect, as a sensation; we 
analyse the phenomena through which this unseen entity manifests 
itself, or appears in the world of sense; thus far has science tra- 
velled towards the far distant place of its abode. But the Bible 
tells us more than this. With a sublimity which immeasurably 
transcends all science, it represents light as the raiment of God. 
‘ Thou clothest thyself with light as with a garment.’ ‘ Who dwelleth 
in light—in light unapproachable and full of glory.’ This is merely 
a figure, it may be said, but then it is a figure which must represent 
some unutterable reality. 

« «His robe is light.’ 
VOL, VIII.—NO. Il. 19 
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Was it eternal, then? Did it thus ever form the divine abode, the 
secret place of the Most High, the innermost shekina in which God 
dwells? On such a question we would not turn over a leaf to get 
the answer of science or philosophy. If the Scriptures had declared 
in any way the absolute eternity of that substance whose motions 
are the cause of vision in sentient beings, we should have no hesita- 
tion in believing it, and no fears on the ground of any supposed 
pantheistic tendency. But they tell us nothing on the subject. 
From the glorious similes, however, which revelation employs, as 
well as the rank which science assigns to light, we should not be 
rash in regarding it as, at least, among the first things that came 
out of nonentity. If we shrink from declaring it to be absolutely 
eternal, still may we view it as, of all physical entities, the nearest 
related unto Deity.”—Pp. 69, 70. 


This is surely very wild declamation. The Scriptures 
“tell us nothing on the subject” of the origin of light, 
whether it was created or eternal! An extraordinary de- 
claration, really. So far from its being true, they expressly 
teach that God created the light. ‘He said, let there be 
light, and there was light.” Was not the production of the 
light that then appeared the work of omnipotence? Was not 
the act that produced it a creative act—an act that gave the 
light its existence? It must be a very bold and inconside- 
rate theorist that can deny it. Professor Lewis himself 
admits that the language of the fiat is suitable to express 
a first creation: but it is not only suitable to that; .it is 
not suited to anything else. The command isa command to 
be, to exist—not a command to become active instead of 
inactive, to shine instead of continuing latent. The effect 
of the fiat, accordingly, was that light existed, which before 
had no being—not that light shone which before was latent 
in the matter of the globe—effects that are infinitely different. 
The Scriptures, therefore, in place of telling us “ nothing on 
the subject,” tell us in the most explicit manner, not merely 
that the light which flashed upon the world at that fiat was 
not eternal, and that it was not in being before in a latent 
form, but that it then sprang into existence, so that it was 
then for the first time true of it that it was. The pretext 
that the effect of the fiat was, not that light was called into 
existence, but simply that it was developed from a latent 
state, in which it already had being, is as unauthorized and 
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inconsistent with the verb let be, and was, as it were to pre- 
tend that the effect of the command was the obscuration or 
annihilation of light. 

Professor Lewis seems to imagine that there is nothing 
solecistical or revolting in the supposition that light is eter- 
nal; and that the Scriptures should have declared it to be 
such. But if it is “absolutely eternal,” it plainly cannot 
have been created, but must be self-existent. But if self- 
existent, it must be independent of God, and as completely 
exempt from his control as he is from the control of any- 
thing that exists exterior to himself. If light is self-exist- 
ent, the reason of its existing in the mode, or having the 
form it does, must lie wholly within itself, as well as the 
ground of its existing at all. It is a solecism to suppose that 
the reason that a thing exists lies wholly in itself, but that 
the reason that it exists in a particular form, and exerts 
itself in a particular activity, lies wholly out of itself in 
another cause. If light, then, were self-existent, it would 
be self-active also, and determine for itself the place and 
mode of its being and activity; and God could have no 
more control over it than though he had no existence. 
The supposition of its self-existence, therefore, is in the 
utmost degree unjustifiable and unbecoming. How is it 
that Professor Lewis did not see this self-evident truth? 
He makes an awkward figure, indeed, in uttering his 
depreciatory declamations against science, while crowding 
his pages with such monstrous self-contradictions ! 

Professor Lewis persuades himself that “some unutterable 
reality” lies couched under the representation of the Psalmist, 
that God clothes himself in light, as with a garment; and of 
Paul, that he dwells in light that is unapproachable and full 
of glory ; as though the divine essence or being in all its 
greatness were ever enshrouded in an ocean of dazzling light. 
We are surprised that Professor Lewis should have allowed 
himself to indulge such a singular and contradictory extra- 
vagance. As God is omnipresent, to suppose him every- 
where clothed in a dazzling effulgence, is to suppose that 
every partof the universe, every point of space, is filled with 
that unapproachable splendor. How is it, then, that it is 
not visible? If such a flood of glory perpetually filled our 
atmosphere, it were solecistical to suppose that we should not 
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see it. If he is clothed in such a light, if it is unapproach- 
able by mortals because of its infinite splendors, it cannot be 
latent; it cannot be shrouded in impenetrable darkness, 
The two suppositions are contradictory to each other. But 
those and other similar passages, instead of referring to 
God’s infinite essence, refer to the human form which he 
assumed in revealing himself to men, and to the dazzling 
light, the illuminated clouds, the flaming fires, in which he 
then invested himself;—as to the Israelites at Sinai, and to 
the prophets, David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and John. 
Those dazzling theophanies, which were but suited to the 
majesty of God, do not indicate that light itself is something 
very nearly related in its nature to the deity, and is, like him, 
“an ineffable reality.” How is it that Professor Lewis has 
indulged in these wild and contradictious notions? Why is 
it that he is so eager to exhibit light as of a peculiarly in- 
scrutable nature, closely approaching to the divine, and as 
mysterious as God himself is? Is it that he is lost in an 
abyss of crude and wild conceptions, and unable to distin- 
guish between what is true and what is false; and puts 
down whatever he thinks will surprise and startle by its 
novelty? Or, is it that he is desirous to make on his read- 
ers the impression, that light is of an extremely mysterious 
nature, and as completely beyond our grasp as the nature of 
God himself; and thereby induce them to acquiesce in his 
representation, that that which God spake into existence, 
when he commanded light to be, was developed out of the 
dead matter of the globe, where it had previously existed 
latently—though that supposition-is not only without any 
support, but is infinitely contradictious both to the text and 
to the known nature and laws both of light and of the mat- 
ter of which the earth consists? Can anything be more 
absurd than to speak of light as being more nearly related to 
God than any other “ physical reality?” Can anything be 
more preposterous, than to talk of its being “among the 
first things that came out of nonentity,” when it is clear 
from the sacred narrative, that it was not called into exist- 
ence till after the earth, with its ocean, had been created ? 
This notion, then, that the light which God called into 
existence was merely developed light that had been latent 
in the matter of the earth; and that the earth was converted, 
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in order to its development, into something like a blazing 
comet, a flaming meteor that continued to flash a flood of 
splendor from its bosom into the surrounding space through 
a vast round of centuries, and that, nevertheless, while in that 
state, the waters were not evaporated from it, nor the land, 
after its emergence from the sea, rendered uninhabitable, but 
that vegetables sprang from its soil, and flourished through 
ages anterior to the creation of the sun—this preposterous 
notion must be rejected as an outrage on the text, and an 
opprobrium to the science which it was invented to shield 
from the charge of contradicting the inspired history of 
the creation. 

And that notion being set aside, it remains that the light 
which God spake into existence was the light of the sun. 
If the whole surface of the earth, wrapped as it was in the 
ocean, was not put under the action of such powerful chemi- 
cal agents as to kindle it into a general combustion; if it 
was not converted into a blazing comet; then the light with 
which it was illuminated must have been the light of the 
sun. There is no other that it can have been. There is no 
other that can have lighted up the earth from pole to pole 
through the succeeding ages. There is no other the period 
of which was ever called day, in distinction from night, and 
the commencement of which formed a morning, and its de- 
cline and disappearance an evening. Of what grosser out- 
rage on the sacred word can a critic be guilty, than, in the 
presence of these indisputable facts, to deny that it was the 
light of the sun; and assert that it was produced by a com- 
bustion of the earth’s surface, of which he not only has no 
evidence, but which is in infinite contradiction to the laws 
of matter? If the light was developed out of the earth by 
a chemical process producing combustion, and converting 
the orb into a glaring comet, how can there have been any 
evening while the fire raged? Would not the combustion 
have continued throughout the period of the earth’s revolu- 
tion on its axis? How could such a fire have been kindled 
when there was no atmosphere to yield the oxygen that was 
necessary to sustain the combustion? What was it that put 
an end to the conflagration, and changed the earth from a 
fiery meteor to its present condition? If it blazed on, as it 
must, according to Professor Lewis’s theory, through an 
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uncounted series of ages, how happens it that no notice is 
given in the sacred narrative of the period of its termina- 
tion? The error of these senseless fictions becomes the 


more glaring the further their relations to the text are traced; ° 


and they must be renounced by all who have not lost their 
reverence for truth, and become enamored of extravagance 
and absurdity. How much to be regretted that Professor 
Lewis—instead of wasting so much of his time in ostenta- 
tious protestations of his faith in the word of God, and airy 
declamation against science,—had not taken the trouble to 
look a little at the results to which his constructions and 
speculations carry him? A glimpse of the flaming meteor 
into which he has converted the world, should have led him 
to check his lawless fancy, and withhold himself from offer- 
ing such a violation of the sacred narrative, and such a con- 
tradiction to the laws of nature. 

That the light which was thus created, was the light of 
the sun, is apparent, moreover, from the characteristics that 
are given of it. It was light that was divided from dark- 
ness, so that the period of darkness was called by God 
night ; and the period of light was called day. That divi- 
sion was caused, therefore, by a revolution of the earth on 
its axis; as that is the only cause by which night and day 
are separated from each other; and, therefore, the light 
which caused the day must have shone on the earth from an 
orb external to itself. If it had been developed from its 
own bosom, there would have been no such division of 
night from day. If the earth had been enveloped in flames 
it would have been lighted up by the fire as much on the 
side turned from the sun, as on the side turned towards it. 
There would have been no period of its revolution on its 
axis that could have been absolutely dark. The light that 
illuminated it, shone, therefore, on but one of its hemispheres 
at a time, and thence it was the light of the sun, as that is 
the only orb that ever illuminates it in that manner, or gives 
it day at all. 

It was a light that at its commencement formed a morning, 
and was followed by an evening. That succession was pro- 
duced, therefore, by the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
and thence it was the light of the sun that formed the 
morning and day; as no light, except from a distant orb, 
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could have lit up the different parts of the earth in succes- 
sion, SO as to cause a morning, a day, and an evening; and 
there is no orb but the sun that lights the earth in that 
manner. To pretend that these terms, day, night, morning, 
evening, are used by a metaphor, and that the effects or 
events which they denote were of a wholly different nature 
from what the words properly denote, is an abuse of the 
text and of language. Professor Lewis admits throughout 
that the word light means real, literal, physical light, “ that 
substance whose motions are the cause of vision in sentient 
beings.” The morning, therefore, which was produced by 
its presence, was a morning of light, literal physical light— 
“that substance which is the cause of vision in sentient 
beings”—not a morning of something else: and the day 
which was caused by its presence was a day of light, not a 
day of something else. The evening also, and the night 
which followed that day, and were separated from it so that 
they followed each other in a regular succession, as they 
now occur alternately, were an evening and a night caused 
by the discontinuance of that light. To maintain that while 
the light which caused the morning and day was real literal 
light, the morning and day which it caused were not periods 
of light, and a literal morning and day, is to plunge into the 
grossest self-contradiction. Does Professor Lewis know of 
any morning and day that are produced by the light of the 
sun, that are not periods of sun-light, and literally a morning 
and day? Does he know of any metaphorical morning or 
day which the sun produces by its light? If not, he must 
abandon his pretext that the morning and day produced by 
the light which God created, were not periods of illumination 
by that light, but periods of something else—no one knows 
what. He plainly, in claiming that the morning and day 
caused by the light were not periods of illumination, but only 
a metaphorical morning and day, tacitly assumes that the 
light which produced that imagined metaphorical morning 
and day, was not a literal, but only a metaphorical light! 
Let him extricate himself from that palpable self-contradic- 
tion, and adhere to his admission and to the text, that the 


. light which caused the morning and day was real physical 


light, which is the instrument of our vision, and he will find 
himself obliged to admit that the morning and day were a 
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literal proper morning and day, caused by the light of the 
sun and the revolution of the earth on its axis. 

He proceeds, nevertheless, to intimate his belief, that both 
the word day, and light, are used in the narrative in a meta- 
phorical sense. He says :— 


“There is no difficulty in regarding these expressions, day, light, 
etc., as borrowed from their applications at a much later period, and 
carried back to denote the ineffable things they most resemble. It is, 
however, a better view, as we shall attempt to show, that we have 
here the primary idea of the word, in respect to its nature or quality, 
in distinction from its quantity. A day is not so much that fixed 
duration which is afterwards determined by settled modes of measure- 
ment, as a periodical time, be it longer or shorter, marked by the 
opposite successions of light and darkness, or what may be supposed 
to be analogous to them.”—P. 73. 


This is certainly a very unfortunate judgment in respect 
to the word light ; inasmuch as the whole of his discussion in 
respect to it proceeds on the fact that it denotes real light, 
—“ that substance whose motions are the cause of vision in 
sentient beings.” For if that is not its meaning, then he has 
wholly missed the real object of the divine command, and 
thrown away alike his dissertations on the primitive meaning 
of words, and his declamation on the ignorance of science, on 
a topic that has no place whatever in the text! This is an 
awkward predicament truly. He surely, after writing a 
whole chapter on the subject, ought to have known what it 
was of which he was treating—a real substance, with which 
we are familiar, or instead, “ the ineffable things” which it 
“ most resembles.’ He intimates that he views “it as, of all 


physical entities, the nearest related to Deity.’’ If, then, he © 


holds “ that it denotes the ineffable things” which it “ most 
resembles,” he must hold that it is used in the passage as the 
name of the Deity. Does Professor L., then, wish to be 
understood as maintaining, or as ready to maintain, that 
God is the ineffable entity that is named light; and that his 
command, “ Let there be light,” was addressed to himself, 
and that the effect was, that his ineffable nature, his physical 
entity, became visible, or shone forth like light? Let him 
decide this point, that his readers may at least know what 
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the subject is of which he is treating: and let him decide it 
which way he pleases, it will be equally fatal to his theory. 
For if he maintains that God himself is the light which he 
spoke into manifestation, and that constituted what is termed 
day—who, after that, can place any confidence in the Profes- 
sor’s judgment? Buthe has undoubtedly forgotten himself. 
He did not use the word as the name of the deity. What, 
on that supposition, is the meaning of his criticism and 
declamation on the passage, in which light is said to be the 
garment of God, and the element in which he dwells? 
Though his notions of what physical light is, are dreamy, 
mystical, and absurd—treating it as nearly related to the deity, 
and as conceivably self-existent—yet he unquestionably uses 
the term to denote literal physical light, such as emanates 
from the sun, and is the instrument of our vision: and this 
meaning of the word overturns his theory as effectually as 
the other could. For if literal light, as that of the sun, was 
the cause of the morning and day, then the morning and day 
caused by it must have been mere periods of illumination by 
physical light, and therefore a natural morning and day; 
not “ analogous,” mystical, or ineffable ones. 

He proceeds, however, to maintain that they were of a 
wholly different nature :— 


“ And there was an evening, and there was a morning—one day, or 
first day. This is the most simple and literal rendering. of the 
Hebrew. [Heshould have omitted the article. The exact rendering 
is—And there was evening, and there was morning—one day, or first 
day.] And in the right view of it we think we have the key to the 
great biblical question whether these are indefinite unmeasured 
periods, or what we call natural days of twenty-four hours. In favor 
of the former opinion, there has been drawn an argument from the 
Hebrew use of the word fy5 (yom) for any period of time presenting 
a completed course or unity of events irrespective of precise duration. 
There can be no doubt at all of such usage. It belongs to the 
Hebrew, as it does to most languages. The word for day is much 
more frequently used in this manner than year, or month. But this 
is by no means the strongest proof of the position. It makes it 
possible that the word may be so employed here. It makes it even 
highly probable, when we take into view the peculiar nature of the 
events recorded. Still there is another and a better, and we think un- 
answerable, argument to be derived from the fact that in this stage of the 
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creative process there were no regular phenomenal measures of time, 
We must interpret the writer in consistency with himself, whether we 
suppose him inspired or not. The revelation is made to us through the 
conceptions of Moses, and although such conceptions are not binding on 
us as the absolute truth, yet they are the medium, or one stage in the 
medium, through which it is conveyed, and by whose aid, therefore, it 
must be exegetically studied. On either view, then, we must look for 
a harmony of representation in the writer’s own mind. He certainly 
could not have had in his own thought a common day in the sense of 
one measured by an earthly revolution, or by the apparent circuit of 
the sun. Of the first, or the revolution of the earth, it is evident he 
had no conception: and it was not until the fourth period, according 
to his own statement, that the great luminaries were either actually 
created, or optically set up in the heavens to be signs or measures of 
seasons, and days, and years—one to rule or measure the day, and 
the other the night. This unmeasured period, then, whatever its 
length, could not have been a common or natural day, as we call it, 
unless arbitrarily divided without any reference to measuring by 
celestial phenomena. Not only are there wanting the most import- 
ant elements of the thought, as connected with such celestial pheno- 
mena, but what is left of the conception of a common day in its mere 
length, is of such a kind that it can hardly be presented on the 
canvass of the imaging faculty. For nothing is more difficult to 
conceive of than simple determined duration, in the absence of all the 
common measures by which it is determined. 

“From this consideration alone we may say, with a good degree of 
confidence, that Moses had not in his mind, in his thought, in his 
conceptive faculty, any such image. He had just what he has given to 
us—the idea of a period commencing in darkness and ending in light, 
a bounded period, measured by chaos on the one hand, and the birth 
of a higher organization on the other; a period to which for these 
reasons there is given that name, yom, which is afterwards used of 
the cyclical solar succession of light and darkness. But of the 
duration of the day he has not told us, because there was no revealed 
conception of it present to his own mind; for so we must judge in 
the absence of all opposing proof."—Pp. 73-75. 


These very confident statements depend for their truth on 
the views he has advanced in the preceding chapters, respect- 
ing the work of creation, chaos, and the nature and source 


of the light which God had called into existence; and as- 


they have already been confuted, fall along with them to the 
ground. If the light which God spoke into being was as 
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Professor L. implies—not in fact a light, but a fire produced 

or continued at all events by a chemical agency on the sur- 
face of the earth—as the illumination which it produced 
could not have been a morning and day that were measures 
of time, it is plain that what is called morning and day can- 
not have been such. But that which God called into being 
by the fiat, “ et there be light ”—“ was light,” pure, unso- 
phisticated light, not a fire. Ifit had been a mere fire that 
was kindled, it would have been called such, not designated 
by a name that completely misrepresented its nature. And 
‘ as it was light, and not a fire, it was light radiated from an 
orb that is distant from the earth; for no pure light is ever 
developed from the matter of the earth. It is only by com- 
bustion or fire that light is produced from the matter of the 
globe. And as it was radiated to the earth from some 
other orb, it must have been from the sun, as there is no 
other orb that ever produces morning and day on the earth 
by its light. And that they were a natural morning and 
day, is certain therefore from the fact that they were pro- 
duced by the light of the sun, and were preceded and fol- 
lowed by darkness; as that succession of morning, day, 
evening, and night, shows that it was produced by the 
revolution of the earth on its axis under the light of the 
sun. There is nothing else that could produce such a suc- 

cession by the revolution of the earth on its axis; and as / 
that revolution takes place in twenty-four hours, the morn- 
ing and day which the light of the sun produced on it, must 
have been a natural morning and day, both in kind and in 
duration. Professor Lewis may declaim as much as he 
pleases about the ignorance of Moses, and the impossibility 
r that he could have had any conception of a natural morning 
and day—though that prophet lived twenty-five hundred 
years after the epoch of the creation, and probably knew as 
well what morning and day, evening and night are, as any 
who live in the present age—he can never, except by a 
violation of the text, set aside or controvert these plain and 
indisputable truths. If he maintains, as his theory implies, 
that it was not light which God called into existence by the 
f command, Let there be light, but a fire, then he directly 
contradicts the sacred narrative. If he denies that it was by 

the light which God caused to be that the morning and day 
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were produced, then he openly contradicts the text also; 
for that expressly declares that it was the light which God 
called day. If he denies that the light which produced the 
morning and day shone from an orb at a distance from the 
earth, and that thence by the revolution of the earth on its 
axis the darkness was divided from the light, so that the 
one was night and the other day, then he contradicts the 
sacred history also; for that declares that the darkness was 
divided from the light, so as to produce night and day, and 
that God for that reason called the darkness night, and the 
light day ; and there is no other light but that of the sun 
shining on the earth revolving on its axis, so that night and 
day travel round it in succession every twenty-four hours,— 
that produces that division of darkness from the light that is 
called night and day. If he denies that that separation of 
darkness from the light, and the succession of morning, day, 
evening, and night, were produced by the earth’s turning on 
its axis in the light of the sun, then he offers an equal con- 
tradiction to the sacred record, inasmuch as there is no other 
cause by which that succession could be produced. 
Professor Lewis is wholly mistaken, therefore, when he 
asserts that at “‘ this stage of the creative process there were 
no regular phenomenal measures of time.” This passage 
carries the most unanswerable proofs on its front that the 
light, the creation of which it relates, was the light of the 
sun; and that the succession of day and night which was 
produced by that light, was caused by the revolution of the 
earth on its axis in the light of the sun; and therefore that 
the day which was formed by an evening and morning, or 
the period of darkness and the period of light of which the 
day consisted, was a natural day of twenty-four hours. 
There is not a solitary hint in the narrative that the light 
was not the light of the sun, nor that the day was not a 
natural day, such as is now produced by the turning of the 
earth on its axis; and there is no other conceivable hypo- 
thesis on which the statements of the passage can be ex- 
plained. The whole pretence that the light was not the 
light of the sun, but was the fire of a chemical combustidn 
on the bosom of the earth itself; and that the morning, day, 
evening, and night, were not natural, produced by a revolu- 
tion of the earth, is a mere fiction, got up in the boldest 
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violation of the laws of language, to force the history into 
such a shape that it shall not contradict the doctrine of 
modern geology respecting the age of the world. 

- Professor L. is equally in error also in asserting that 
according to the statement of Moses, “it was not until the 
fourth period that the great luminaries were either actually 
created or optically lit up in the heavens.” The work which 
Moses assigns to the fourth day was not the creation of the 
sun and moon, but simply their being so set in the firma- 
ment—that is, so adjusted to the earth, or the earth so 
adjusted to them, that they became determiners of seasons, 
and days, and years: “ Let the luminaries in the firmament 
of the heaven be to divide the day from the night, and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
years.’ This is as exact a translation of the passage as can 
be given, and it presents the luminaries or light-giving 
bodies as already existing, and simply wills such an adjust- 
ment of them to the earth that they should divide the day 
from the night, and be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years; and that adjustment may have been produced 
sither by such a movement that the ecliptic assumed its pre- 
sent angle to the axis of the earth, or a movement of the 
earth’s axis from a perpendicular to its present inclination 
to the ecliptic; as it is the inclination that causes the varia- 
tions of the days and nights in length, and that and the 
motion of the earth round the sun that renders the sun and 
moon the determiners of auys, seasons, and years. 

Professor Lewis imagines that the fact which he asserts, 
that Moses had no conception of the revolution of the earth 
on its axis, is a proof that he could not have regarded the 
day which was produced by the light God created as a natu- 
ral day. But that is singularly mistaken and absurd. 
Whether Moses knew that the earth turned on its axis or 
not, or whether he had any notion, true or false, of the pro- 
cess by which the succession of day and night was produced, 
is not of the slightest censequence. It was not necessary 
that he should be an adept in modern astronomy in order 
to his knowing the fact that day and night existed and 
followed each other in succession ; but that he knew as well 
as Professor Lewis or any one else now knows it. And it 
is that fact that he declares, not the means by which it was 
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produced. For what he states is, that God spake light into 
existence, and that he divided the light from the darkness,— 
a division which still continues,—not as Professor L. implies 
—that lasted no one knows how long—perhaps not longer 
than a flash of lightning gleams athwart the firmament— 
and a division therefore that was then produced, as it is now, 
by the earth’s revolution on its axis in the light of the sun, 
so that as it shines at the same time only on the hemisphere 
that is towards him, the other hemisphere is wrapped in 
darkness, and the light and darkness accordingly fly before 
and follow each other as the earth whirls, so that the illumi- 
nated and the darkened spheres are always separated from 
each other. Next, the sacred historian states that God called 
the darkness night, and the light day ; and lastly he declares 
that there was evening and there was morning, one day, or 
the first day. The several facts which he narrates are those 
facts of the reality and nature of which he had as perfect a 
knowledge as we now have; and his statements are as lite- 
rally true of the nature and office of light, of its producing 
by its shining on the revolving earth a lasting separation of 
night from day, and giving birth to morning, evening, and 
day, as any statements which Professor Lewis himself can 
frame to express those facts. The fancy that he must have 
known that the earth wheels on its axis in order to know 
what day and night, evening and morning are, is absurd. 
Are there not millions at the present moment on the earth 
who know perfectly well what day and night are, and that 
they follow each other in regular succession, who yet never 
had a “conception” of the revolution of the earth on its 
axis ? 

This notion that Moses could not have stated any fact 
unless he had a conception of the mode of its production, is 
.sufficiently extraordinary in a critic who professes to be 
governed exclusively by the laws of philology ; yet, in the 
teeth of it, in the sentence that immediately precedes that in 
which he advances it, he asserts the still more wide-reaching 
and startling doctrine, that the conceptions Moses, in fact, 
expresses of the creation, are not binding on us; but that 
we are to construe his language by our knowledge or con- 
ception of the things of which he speaks! He says: “The 
revelation is made to us through the conceptions of Moses, 
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and although such conceptions are not binding on us as the abso- 
lute truth, yet they are the medium, or one stage in the 
medium, throvgh which it is conveyed, and by whose aid 
therefore it must be exegetically studied,” p. 74. The 
meaning of this plainly is, that the acts which Moses states 
God exerted on the first day, and the effects which were 
produced by those acts, are not the acts which God really 
exerted and the effects which he wrought by them, but are 
merely expressive of “ the conceptions” Moses had of them, 
and consequently that they are to be taken by us as the mere 
media of indicating a wholly different set of acts and effects, 
which were the real acts and effects of the creative agency 
of that day! And this doctrine he advances in the opening 
of his volume, and represents it as the leading principle of 
his construction of the sacred narrative, and key to his 
scheme of thought. He says:— 


“The key-note, or the suggestive thought that pervades the whole 
argument, comes from the distinction which is believed to exist be- 
tween the language of Paul, Hebrews xi. 3, and that of the account 
in Genesis—the one referring to the essential, the other to the phe- 
nomenal ; the one addressed to the faith apprehending directly, 
without sense and without induction, the invisible divine powers, or 
the unseen forces from which are made the things that are seen ; the 
other addressed to the sense, or rather to the faith through the 
sense, and making use of the things that are seen, as the names or 
representatives of the primal entities, that are not only far removed 
from the senses, but away back of science itself and its most interior 
discoveries.” —Pp. 7, 8. 

“We have God’s eternal facts of creation revealed to Moses in 
their chronological order, through conceptions familiar to Moses, and 
expressed by him in articulate Hebrew words, which give birth to 
the same conceptions in the minds of others. . . . . By the 
term facts or acts, may be denoted any physical agency, as repre- 
sented in the most outward phenomena; that is, those appearances 
which terminate in the individual world of each man’s own sen- 
sorium. The appearance is not the fact, but representative of it.”— 
Pp. 36, 37. 


By the primal invisible entities of things he means “ the 
invisible, immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, sper- 
matic words or ideas call them what we will, which are 
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themselves the first and immediate creations of the divine 
word, going forth before any new agency of nature, whether 
the universal or any particular nature,” p. 224; that is, the 
immaterial souls which he holds dwell in, animate, and are 
the vital active forces of everything which has a material 
form and is perceptible by the senses. 

And, what he here maintains, accordingly is, that we are 
to interpret the narrative of the creation as denoting the 
creation of these vital immaterial principles of things, and 
not the material visible things themselves, of which he holds 
they are the principles. 

This doctrine however, of immaterial essences, or souls in all 
material things, which was a conspicuous element in Plato’s 
philosophy, and was reproduced by Origen, and incorporated 
in his theology, is not only without any sanction either from 
the word of God or from science, but, whether true or false, 
is wholly out of place here; as is the distinction on which 
Professor Lewis builds so much of his exegesis and his 
philosophy. For the question, what the interior nature of 
the several things is which God created in the six days, has 
nothing whatever to do with the question what the objects 
are which are meant by the names which Moses employed 
to designate them in his narrative of that work. The objects 
which he names are the great objects of nature, which are 
known to us through our senses; and the facts which he 
states are, that God created those objects; and that certain 
phenomena characterized them as they came from his hand, 
or followed their coming into existence. All that it con- 
cerns us to know in order to understand his history is, that 
the Hebrew names by which he designates those objects and 
phenomena, are exact equivalents of the English names by 
which the translators of the Pentateuch designate them: 
that is, that the orb which he names by the Hebrew word 
that corresponds to our noun sun, is the same orb as we 
denominate the sun: that the Hebrew noun translated 
earth, denotes the same world as our word earth; that the 
Hebrew words, rendered in our version, light, darkness, 
day, night, morning, evening, heaven, waters, seas, herbs, 
trees, fish, fowls, beasts, men, and other names of material 
things, denote the same objects respectively as the words in 
our language, by which they are rendered, signify. What 
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the interior nature of those objects is, is a question with 
which the interpretation of his language has nothing to do. 
If the earth means the earth, if the waters mean the waters, 
if light means light, if the sun means the sun, then we know 
what he represents as created, when he relates that God 
created them; whether we know what the elements are, of 
which they consist, or what their interior nature is, or 
not. The word sun, for example, means that orb in the 
heavens, which illuminates our world, and produces morn- 
ing and day,—whether that orb is an opake body invested 
with a light-giving atmosphere, or whether it is a mass of 
light itself, or a world in combustion. In the whole of his 
discussion on this subject, Professor Lewis appears to have 
completely bewildered himself; while the doctrine on 
which he has chiefly founded his volume, that that which 
is phenomenal—namely, the realities and facts which we 
discern by our senses, such as the earth, atmosphere, light, 
water, clouds, plants, animals, morning, evening, the sun, 
moon, planets, and stars—is merely representative of 
primal, invisible, and immaterial entities, and that we 
are to interpret the Bible as treating of these entities, 
although its language denotes only the phenomenal reali- 
ties which are representatives of them, is as anti-scrip- 
tural and as monstrous, as that of Origen, from whom 
it is drawn, who ascribed a three-fold sense to the divine 
word ; that of Swedenborg, to which it bears a very omi- 
nous resemblance; or that of Bushnell, or any other person 
who openly maintains that the Scriptures are to be inter- 
preted by his philosophy. Yet this portentous doctrine, 
which undisguisedly rejects the language of the Scriptures 
as the medium of the revelation that is made in them, 
and exhibits the phenomena which that language signifies, 
as representative of the real subject of the revelation, pro- 
fesses, with a loud and forward ostentation, to be founded on 
philology ; and to owe its brilliant achievements to its adroit- 
ness in that branch of knowledge! If this is a blunder, 
was it ever transcended? Was ever a more fatal blow 
aimed at the word of God? 

He resumes: this subject in a subsequent chapter, and 
alleges the use of the word day, in some instances in the 
Scriptures, to denote longer periods than twenty-four hours, 
VOL, VIlI.—NO. I. 
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as a proof that it may have been used in that figurative 
sense here. He says :— 


“The term day did not always convey to the Israelites a distinct 
and positive idea of a certain duration of time equivalent to twenty- 
four hours. In Scriptural passages, too numerous for citation, it is 
applied to an indefinite moral, political, or physical period, far exceed- 
ing that duration. There is the day of the Lord, the day of justice 
or of mercy, the day of particular nations, the day of Israel, the day 
of Jezreel, the day of salvation, the day of Jerusalem, the day in 
which the Lord created the heavens and the earth, mentioned in 
Genesis ii. 2, or the day of days, which the succeeding context clearly 
shows, was meant to include all the periods, whether long or short.”— 
P. 82. : 

This fact, however, in place of yielding any support to 
his theory, that the word day in the narrative of the crea- 
tion denotes a long and indefinite period, confutes it. For 
in all the instances in which it is used by synecdoche to 
denote a longer period than a natural day, it is accompanied 
by some epithet which indicates that it has a peculiar 
characteristic which has no reference to the revolution of 
the earth on its axis; and that it is, therefore, used in the 
general sense of time, or period, without any consideration of 
its relation to the revolution of the earth; such as the day 
of salvation—which is not a period of the earth’s turning 
round on its axis, and has no relation whatever to that, but 
is a period, the characteristic of which is, that salvation is 
offered and granted in it. In like manner, the day of wrath 
is a period, whether long or short is of no consideration, in 
characterizing it—in which God visits men with his wrath. 
So the day on which the Lord God made the earth and 
heavens, and every plant of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field before it grew, is defined 
by his acts, as the six days of the creation, and shown by 
that characteristic, not to be a single natural day. And in 
like manner, every instance which Professor Lewis cites, 
and every other in the Scriptures, in which it is used in 
that figurative manner, the characteristic by which it is dis- 
tinguished, defines it expressly as a different period from 
that of a mere natural day. And the use of these defining 
terms to distinguish the period which it denotes, when 
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employed in that figurative sense, implies, that if no such 
qualifying terms are applied to it, it would, as a matter of 
course, denote a natural day. But there is no such charac- 
terization of the six days of the creation as periods that had 
some peculiarity by which they were distinguished from 
natural days. So far from it, the days of the creation are 
expressly characterized as consisting of an evening and a 
morning, and as divided into a night and a day; and it is 
expressly declared, that the characteristic of the day, on the 
ground of which God gave it that name, was the light which 
caused it; and that the characteristic of the night, which was 
the reason that God gave it that name, was, that it was 
darkness. And, finally, it is expressly declared, that the 
separation of the darkness from the light, by which night 
and day were caused, took place by means of the light 
which God created. All these are thus distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of a natural day, produced by the light of the sun 
shining on the earth, and the earth’s revolution on its axis; 
and they are characteristics that belong to no other period. 
They form as perfect a definition of a day of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, as any language can express; and a 
definition that is absolutely exclusive of any other period. 
It is not within the scope of human ingenuity to point out 
any other characteristic, or frame any description within so 
brief a compass, that shall form so perfect a definition of an 
ordinary day of twenty-four hours, and which it shall be 
so wholly impossible to make a definition of any other 
period. 

He alleges the use, also, of evening and morning by 
a figure to denote other periods, as a proof that they are 
employed with that signification here. He says :— 


“There are many passages in which they, too, are employed in 
this extended sense. It is the case, moreover, in other tongues 
beside the Hebrew, that the evening is used for the period of decline, 
of inactivity, of repose; the morning for the sudden introduction of 
something new, of something higher and better. As we have traced 
these words, this old pictorial sense, which is entirely independent of 
any ideas of duration, is even more marked in their etymologies, 
than in the primitive word for day and night. Again, they are dis- 
tinctly applied to other portions of astronomical time of greater 
extent than the solar diurnal period. There is the morning of the 
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year. The spring is so called as its season of awakening, of reviving, 
just as winter is its evening or night of torpor and repose. So, also, 
there is the morning of life, the morning of a nation’s history, the 
morning of the world, and of the human race. But this, it may be 
said, is poetical. We deny it, in the sense in which the epithet is 
meant to be employed. These words, thus used, are pictorial, as all 
language is more or less, but no more poetical than the common 
English words Spring and Fall, in their more common use as applied 
to different seasons of the dying and reviving year. It is all a matter 
of use. Had we been as much accustomed to a similar application of 
morning and evening, there would have been the same easy harmony 
in the association required, and we would have been the more easily 
prepared to feel the right application of the same expressive terms to 
the longer antithetical periods of rest and awakening that constitute 
the Mosaic yom or age. The Hebrews were accustomed to it, and 
we may feel ourselves therefore on strong ground, when it is main- 
tained that, in the reading of Genesis, the larger cyclical ideas would 
come as naturally to them, as the smaller do to us.”—Pp. 157, 158. 


In this, as on almost every theme which he discusses, Pro- 
fessor Lewis, while making an ostentatious display of his 
philology, betrays a sad inacquaintance with the most fun- 
damental laws of language. In the first place, whenever 
morning and evening are used, as in the examples he here 
cites, they are used by a metaphor. When Judah is deno- 
minated a lion’s whelp, every one knows that he was not 
really such, but was called a lion’s whelp, simply to indicate 
his courage, or commanding air, by which he resembled that 
animal. So when the early part of life is denominated its 
morning, every one knows that it is not in fact a morning, 
but is merely denominated such, because of its having such 
a relation to life, as its commencement, as morning bears to 
the day. And this fact sets aside Professor Lewis’s fancy. 
To allege its use in such relations by a metaphor, as a proof 
that in the text it is used literally to denote, not a literal 
morning, but some analogous period of a long and undefined 
length, is a very unfortunate blunder for a professed linguist 
and philologer. But in the next place, as in the use of the 
word day by a synecdoche, so in the use of morning and 
evening by a metaphor, there is always a designation of that 
of which they are denominated the morning or evening, 
which shows that they are not used in a literal, but in a 
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metaphorical sense. Thus, in the expressions the morning of 
life, the evening of life, the morning of the world, the morning 
of history, the morning of the year, and other similar phrases, 
as the dawn of science, the dawn of the arts, the sunset of 
life, the night of death, the subjects of which, morning and 
dawn, and evening, sunset, and night, are predicated, indicate 
that they are used by a metaphor, and distinguish the sense 
in which they are employed, in the clearest manner, from 
their literal meaning. But no such foreign subject is men- 
tioned in the text, as that of which the evening and morning 
are predicated, showing that they are not used in their natural 
sense of evening and morning of the earth’s revolution on its 
axis. On the contrary, it is expressly declared that they 
constituted the first day, which is a direct and explicit defi- 
nition of them as a natural solar morning and evening; so 
that all pretext for assigning them any other meaning is cut 
off; as there is no other evening and morning of a day, and 
a day caused by the sun’s light shining on the revolving 
earth, than a natural evening and morning. And in such a 
day there would have been an evening and a morning at 
every point on the globe. For let us suppose that the sun, 
when his first light shone on the earth, was setting at the 
garden of Eden, there would have been an evening and 
a morning at that meridian in the twenty-four hours that 
followed; or let it be supposed that on its light’s first 
shining it was on the meridian of Washington, there would 
have been an evening also and a morning at that place in the 
period of the earth’s revolution, that brought that meridian 
again under the sun. 

Not only, however, does the text define the evening and 
morning of the first day in the most effectual manner that is 
possible, as the evening and morning of a literal day, but it 
is obviously impossible, from the order in which they are 
named, that they should be employed in any other than their 
natural sense. The evening preceded the morning in the 
day which the two constituted, according to the sacred 
historian; and that was the mode in which the Hebrews 
reckoned their days. It is impossible, therefore, that they 
can have been employed to denote any analogous times or 
conditions of some other subject, such as “ the longer 
antithetical of rest and awakening, that,” according to Pro- 
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fessor Lewis, “ constitute the Mosaic yom or age,” p. 158. 
Because in all periods, such as the life of an individual; the 
development, maturity, and decay of an art; the birth, 
growth, and decline of a nation; the youth always precedes 
the maturity and old age; the morning always goes before 
the noon and the night: that is the order of nature. But 
here the evening goes before the morning, the night precedes 
the day. To use them, therefore, by analogy, would imply 
that that to which they were applied had its old age before 
its youth ; that its progress was in the order directly opposite 
to nature, from the decay of age to the maturity of the 
meridian of life; and from that meridian to youth and 
infancy! Is Professor Lewis acquainted with any Hebrew 
yom that revolved in that direction? Is he aware of any 
cyclical periods of which that is the natural order? This 
mode of reckoning the day thus renders it impossible that 
evening and morning should here be used by a metaphor, 
as names of analogous portions of longer periods. 

There are other positive proofs that the word day denotes 
a literal natural day of the earth’s revolution on its axis. 
Thus it is indisputably used in that sense in the narrative of 
the creative act of the fourth day, when God said, “Let 
the luminaries in the firmament of the heaven be to divide 
the day from the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and for years: and it was so. And 
God made two great luminaries: the greater luminary to 
rule the day, and the lesser luminary to rule the night: the 
stars also. And God set them in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the 
day and over the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness. And God saw that it was good. And there was 
evening, and there was morning, the fourth day.” 

This passage confirms, in a very decisive manner, the con- 
struction we have placed on the creative acts of the first day. 
Thus it is simply related that God said, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” Here it is stated that God made it the 
office of the sun and moon to light the earth. There it is 
said that God divided the light from the darkness. Here it 
is said that he commanded the luminaries to make that 
division. There it is said that he called the light day ; and 
the darkness he called night. Here they are spoken of as 
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already having those names; and it is made the office of the 
sun to rule the one, and the moon to rule the other. Can 
any one doubt that the light which God spoke into existence 
on the first day, was the light which it is declared to be the 
office of the sun and moon to give the earth? Can any one 
doubt that what God then called light, was identically the 
same element which it is here said to be the office of the 
great luminaries to shed on the earth? Can any one doubt 
that the light which he then called day, is the same as the 
light which he here calls by that name; and that that which he 
there called night, is the same as that which he calls by that 
name here? Can there be any doubt that the evening and 
morning that are mentioned there, and said to be the first 
day, were identically the same in nature as the evening and 
morning that are here said to be the fourth day? Can any- 
thing be more idle and reasonless, than to pretend that 
there is anything in the terms, the circumstances, or the 
manner in which they are used, that shows that they are 
employed, not to designate the same, but different things ? 
Can anything be more groundless and monstrous than the 
pretence that philology shows that the sense in which they 
are used, and the objects that are designated by them, are of 
the utmost dissimilarity? Yet they are indisputably em- 
ployed in this latter passage to denote natural light and 
darkness, natural day and night, and natural solar days. 
This Professor Lewis himself admits. “ These certainly 
were natural days, in the common usage of the term, our 
common days of twenty-four hours.” —P. 151. 

As then these were solar days and nights, and the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh day revolved, after the sun and moon 
were set in their stations in the heavens, by which they be- 
came determiners of days and nights, seasons and years, it is 
clear that the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh days must 
have been natural days of the earth’s revolution on its axis ; 
and thence that the evening and morning of which they 
severally consisted, were also a natural evening and morn- 
ing. It is to offer a direct contradiction to the passage; it 
is to assume that the sun and moon did not fill the office that 
was assigned them of ruling the day and night, and deter- 
mining their length, to assert that the days that immediately 
passed after they were appointed to that office, were not ruled 
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by them, and determined in their length by their shining or 
not shining on the revolving earth. Can such an assertion, 
not only without a shadow of ground in the passages to 
warrant it, but against their clear and necessary meaning, be 
justifiable? Can it spring from anything but a blind and 
fanatical determination to sustain a preconceived theory, 
though it be at the cost of violating the Sacred Word, and 
forcing on it a feigned and arbitrary sense? We think not, 
Professor Lewis himself cannot—should ‘he spend days and 
years in the effort—give a reason for denying that these 
days were natural solar days, that will not be in effect a 
denial that the sun and moon discharged the function that 
was assigned them as rulers of the day and night, and deter- 
miners of their length. For they were indisputably mere 
periods of time, that were divided into light and darkness, 
evening and morning. If, therefore, their division into light 
and darkness, and thence their length, was not determined 
by the sun and moon, then, plainly, the sun and moon did 
not fill the office and accomplish the ends for which they 
were placed in the firmament, but their office was usurped 
and filled by some other orb or power. No impartial per- 
son surely, no ordinary fanatic even, will undertake to 
maintain such a preposterous position. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh days, then, which revolved under the rule 
of the sun and moon, after they received that adjustment to 
the earth by which they were made the determiners of the 
length of the days and nights as they now occur, must have 
been natural solar days of twenty-four hours. The even- 
ings and mornings, therefore, of which they consisted, were 
natural evenings and mornings produced by the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, which caused day and night to travel 
round the earth in twenty-four hours. And if the evenings 
and mornings of those days were natural evenings and 
mornings, those of the first, second, and third days were un- 
doubtedly such also, and those days also natural days; and 
the whole fabric of Professor Lewis’s fanciful and arbitrary 
philology, and rash and contradictious speculation falls to 
the ground. For asthe four last of the seven days were de- 
monstrably natural days, and their evenings and mornings 
natural evenings and mornings, who will be so weak and 
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contentious as to maintain against this mass of resistless 
evidence, that the others were not also? 

This is confirmed by the fact that the seventh day, which 
God set apart as a day of rest, was a natural day. “ And 
on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made, and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all 
his work which God created and made.”—Gen. ii. 2,3. His 
sanctifying the day, was his setting it apart, devoting, dedi- 
cating, consecrating it to rest; and this consecration of it to 
rest was not in order to his resting on it, but because he 
‘‘had rested” on tt. It took place, therefore, after God had 
rested, whether it was while the day was passing, or after it 
had passed, and was a consecration of it exclusively for | 
man’s rest, not for God’s. With all his facility of imagin- 
ing anything that seems to give a color of probability to the 
theory he endeavors to sustain, we can hardly think Profes- 
sor Lewis will go so far as to maintain that God consecrated 
the day for his own rest; and made it obligatory on himself 
to abstain from creating new works, or upholding and go- 
verning those that were already in existence. The suppo- 
sition is in contradiction to his office as the upholder, bene- 
factor, and governor of all, without whose ceaseless agency 
the whole fabric of his empire would instantly vanish from 
existence. God's rest was a mere discontinuance of his work 
of creation in this world; it was not a discontinuance of his 
agency towards the world, and the living beings with whom 
he had peopled it. This consecration of the day to rest, 
therefore, was a consecration of it for man exclusively, not 
for himself. And as the sabbath which he consecrated as a 
day of rest for man, was indisputably an ordinary day of 
twenty-four hours, extending from evening to evening, the 
* seventh day was of that length, and therefore the six others 
that preceded it were also. 

This is shown also with equal clearness in the fourth com- 
mandment: ‘“ Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy ;” 
that is, consecrated. “Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work; but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work: for in six days 
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the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.”—Ex. xx. 8-11. 
Here the seventh day is indisputably the same as the seventh 
day of Gen. ii. 2, 8, on which God rested; and that seventh 
day is as indubitably the sabbath day which God consecrated 
to rest and hallowed. But the sabbath of the command- 
ment was unquestionably an ordinary solar day of twenty- 
four hours, and that was the only day that God consecrated 
to rest and hallowed. He did not consecrate it for himself, 
as a sabbath which he was for ever to hallow to religious 
purposes, by abstaining from all agency in upholding, sup- 
plying, and governing his works. The supposition is infi- 
nitely contradictious and absurd. God does not owé any 
obligations the discharge of which demands a remission 
every seventh day of his agency towards his works! Yet 
on this preposterous fancy Professor Lewis founds his no- 
tion—if he sticks to the etymology—that God consecrated 
the seventh day of Gen. ii. 2, 8, for his own observance, not 
for man’s! Instead of that revolting solecism, however, 
God expressly declares (both in Gen. ii. 2, 3, and in the 
commandment, Ex. xx. 8-11) that it was after he had rest- 
ed, and because he had rested on the seventh day, that he 
consecrated it as a sabbath; and the commandment express- 
ly represents, and owes all its validity to that representation, 
that he consecrated it as such, expressly and exclusively for 
man. How could it be binding on men if it was not set 
apart and consecrated as a sabbath expressly for them ? 
Such is the issue of Professor L.’s attempt to make out 
that the days of the creation were not natural days, but 
periods of a vast and unknown length. If there was ever a 
question in which all the evidence and certainty were on 
one side, and that evidence and certainty were of the most 
indisputable and ample character ; and all on the other side 
was mere pretence, false assumption, and wild, perverse, and 
contradictious special pleading —this is it, Professor L. has 
not on his side one solitary consideration that is valid. The 
whole is factitious, far-fetched, and shallow in the extreme, 
and forced upon the text by the grossest disregard of its 
plain and unequivocal meaning. He begins by denying 
that the light which God created was the light of the sun, 
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though the office it filled in separating the light from the 
darkness on the earth, constituting day, and producing a 
succession of evening and morning, are effects which sun- 
light alone could cause, and are effects which it is expressly 
stated in the history of the fourth day, it is the office of the 
sun to produce. He next assumes that that light, instead 
of being then created, was developed out of the matter of 
the earth by a chemical process, which must have converted 
the globe into a blazing comet—although it continued to be 
enveloped by the ocean, till the third day, and its dry land 
was then clothed with trees and plants; and notwithstand- 
ing that if the light emanated from the bosom of the earth, 
it could not have caused a separation of darkness from light, 
nor a succession of evening and morning, day and night. 
And finally, he assumes, that the nights and days, the even- 
ings and mornings were not really such, and were not called 
such with any reference to darkness and light; but were 
vast and indefinite periods; and called days, and evenings, 
and mornings, merely by a figure, or on some ground of 
analogy, to indicate that they were periods of growth and 
decay—a spring-time or beginning of a fresh and flourishing 
existence, and an autumn or wintery period of decline and 
dissolution ; although from the Scriptural method of reckon- 
ing the two periods, of which the days consisted, the decay 
must have gone before the growth—the old age must have 
preceded the infancy and youth. The only consideration 
which he alleges to support his theory, that has the slightest 
degree of speciousness, is the fact that the words, day, even- 
ing, and morning, are sometimes used by a metaphor to 
denote other times than natural evenings, mornings, and 
days. But he is divested of this pretext by the fact that in 
all those cases the words are accompanied by defining 
terms, which show in the clearest manner that they are used 
by a metaphor ; while in the history of the creation, instead 
of being accompanied by any such terms, they are used in 
their proper sense, as names of periods that are determined 
by the sun’s light shining on the revolving earth. Such are 
the groundless, unphilosophical, and unphilological reasons 
on which he builds his theory—not only without a particle 
of authority from the text, but against its plain and indubi- 
table teachings! 
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On the side against Professor Lewis, instead of unwarrant- 
able assumptions and wild conjectures, we have a series of 
proofs that do not admit of any reasonable disputation, 
which no ingenuity can set aside, and which cannot be 
questioned except by involving the text in the most palpa- 
ble and fatal inconsistencies and absurdities—that the days 
of the creation were common solar days of the period of the 
earth’s revolution on its axis. If any position we have ever 
advocated has been established beyond all reasonable ques- 
tion, it is, that this was the period of the days of the 
creation. , 

Professor L. employs himself largely in his chapter on the 
second day’s creation in descanting on the distinction be- 
tween the scientific and the phenomenal, in order to shield 
Moses from the charge of having given a representation of 
the heavens that is inconsistent with fact. ‘ And God said, 
Let there be a firmament ”—-that is an expanse—“ between 
the waters, and let it divide the waters. And God called 
the firmament heaven.” In reply to the objection that— 
“here we have most palpably presented the old erroneous 
conception of a material sky, or solid firmament, with a 
reservoir of water above separated from the waters below,” 
he says— 


“ The amount of it is, that the language presents appearances, and 
not the interior truths and facts, whatever they may be. Certain 
facts in the process and order of creation are to be narrated, and 
these facts are named from the phenomena they outwardly present ; 
and these phenomena again are named in the use of the articulate 
language, whether direct or metaphorical, which custom, or accident, 
or knowledge, or imagination, or any other cause had attached to 
them. Perhaps we may venture the opinion, that Moses knew 
that his words were phenomenal. He may have used the language 
of his day very much as we use it, or as we use our own, without 
feeling himself called upon to enter a caveat against mistakes of its 
conceptional meaning. Or he may have been partially ignorant, 
knowing less than we do about the matter, and more than the 
primitive men from whom came down the language he was com- 
pelled to employ ; or he may have been wholly ignorant, and known 
no difference between the absolute fact, or truth he was made the 
medium of setting forth, and the phenomenal conception by which it 
was represented in his own mind, or the mind of his age. The 
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principle is still the same, whether there be a wide difference be- 
tween the fact and the conception of the fact, or a less difference ; 
for difference there will be to the highest science, and it cannot be a 
matter of degree.”—Pp. 108, 104. 


In this and a crowd of other passages in which he treats 
of this distinction between the real and the phenomenal, he 
seems to us to have had but a very obscure apprehension of 
the direction in which he was drifting. He professes to 
found the great doctrines of his volume on philology, and 
alleges that the sense he ascribes to the language of the 
sacred narrative is its true, because, as he asserts, it is its 
primordial sense, and expresses the genuine ideas of the 
writer. But in his perpetual reiteration of the statement 
that the language of the history is phenomenal, not descrip- 
tive of the interior and absolute fact, his object is to set 
aside the primordial meaning of that language, so far at 
least that the sacred writer shall not be regarded in using it 
as having affirmed anything that is strictly in contravention 
of fact! He is thus battling with himself through a large 
part of his volume, and fights now on this side, and now on 
that, as the object he has in view at the moment seems to 
demand. When his theory of the pre-existence of the 
matter of the globe requires that he should exhibit the 
creation of the heaven and the earth as a mere shaping, he 
treats the word rendered create as denoting a mere cutting, 
whittling, and moulding, and claims that this is the true 
meaning of the verb, on the ground that that is its primitive 
meaning, and that all other senses are secondary and 
derivative. When, however, he imagines that to adhere to 
the literal sense of the word rendered firmament would 
imply that Moses regarded the heavens as a solid arch or 
mass, in which the sun, moon, and stars, are set, he resorts to 
his distinction between the phenomenal and real, and main- 
tains that the language merely expresses the conceptions of 
the sacred writer, not the absolute fact, and that his concep- 
tions are not binding on us; but that we are to regard the 
language as merely representative of the genuine facts. 
Thus he says— 


“Now, in the Mosaic account, the phenomenal is everywhere and 
everything. It is addressed directly to the senses, or to the intellect 
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through the senses. It sets forth the origin, not of what és in itself, 
but of what we see, and as we see it—ra Grsriucva, ra qpevoueva, the 
things that are seen, or the things that do appear, as representative 
rwv vooungvawv, of the powers that are wnderstood or believed to exist 
back of them, and which will still exist back of them, however much 
our phenomenal language may be changed or improved by the pro- 
gress of science.”—Pp. 105, 106. 


Ts not this a complete surrendering of the philological 
ground, the primordial signification of words, on which he 
professes to found his whole doctrine respecting the crea- 
tion? Is it not, as we shall have occasion ere we close this 
article to show, infinitely worse ;—a point-blank representa- 
tion that neither the language of the sacred narrative, nor 
the things which that language either literally or figuratively 
means, is of any determinative significance, but is only a 
mere representative of absolute facts that lie back of ap- 
pearances, or the objects that are seen, and facts that are 
“ineffable,” and wholly beyond the grasp of our powers? 
Thus he says— 


“ The articulate or written words present the phenomena ; but the 
phenomena too are a language; and they present, or rather re- 
present to those who understand (however partially or obscurely 
they may understand them, and whether by faith or science) the 
otherwise ineffable fact or facts that stand behind ; far behind, it 
may be infinitely behind these primal appearances, these first uni- 
versally known letters in the alphabet of God’s speech to man.”— 
P. 106. 


But if not only the language of the sacred narrative is a 
mere show, but the objects which it is employed to denote 
are so too—that is, are mere representatives of something 
that lies behind them and out of the sphere of our vision, 
have we anything of which we have either any absolute 
knowledge, or any conception left? Professor Lewis has 
plainly drifted not only out of the sphere of philology and 
revelation, but out of the realms of legitimate philosophy 
also, and involved himself in a chaos more fathomless and 
confused—more tohu and bohu—than that out of which he 
persuades himself the earth was formed. 

But this attempt to save the word of God from the dis- 
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credit of being unscientific, by forcing on it a philosophy 

that blots the whole history from the sacred page, and leaves 

nothing but the dreams of a wild and contradictious fancy 

in its stead, is altogether out of place here. We have 

nothing to do with the question what notions Moses had of 
the “interior nature of the expanse,” that is, the atmo- 

sphere, which is rendered in our common version after the 

Latin, firmament. All that it concerns us to know is simply 

what that is which he calls the expanse, or arch of heaven; 

for that is the literal meaning of the Hebrew word rendered 
firmament. Did he mean what we mean by the firmament, 

or the illuminated expanse above us and around us, in which 

the clouds float and the birds fly—that is, the atmosphere ? 

And that he did is made certain by the fact that God ex- 

pressly called the firmament heaven; and a part of that 
heaven or expanse is said to be below the vapors and clouds, 

and the expanse is represented as dividing the waters below 
from the waters above, which indicates that it extended from 
the ocean, which then formed the surface of the globe, to the 
higher regions in which the vapors and clouds float. The 
expanse was undoubtedly therefore what we denominate 
the atmosphere. But in ascertaining that fact, we learn all 
that we need to know in order to our understanding what it 
was that God created on the second day. His fiat was, “‘ Let 
there be an atmosphere, and let it separate the waters so 
that a portion of them shall float at a distance above the 
earth ;” and the effect of its creation was, that a portion of 
water was evaporated from the sea, and raised into the 
heights of the air, so as to float as naturally there as the 
remaining water continued to lie on the surface of the earth. 
Whether Moses knew what the constituents of the air were, 
or what the elements are of which water consists, is a ques- 
tion with which, in expounding the history, we have nothing 
todo. He does not profess to indicate what his philosophy 
of God’s work was. He simply relates to us what it was 
that God did on the second day. Professor L. says— 


“The fact which God’s wisdom deemed it necessary to reveal to 
mankind was this—that in the period after a first division or sepa- 
ration of light or fire, the next supernatural or creative step in the 
series was the evolving from the yet semi-chaotic world, of what we 
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now call the atmosphere, but which Moses describes by language less 
scientifically correct, although, in fact, no more phenomenal than that 
which we are still compelled to use. Zhe chronological order of the 
fact was the great truth, and to the knowledge of this no science ever 
has attained, or would have attained without revelation. The event 
itself was the origination and completion of that apparatus of physi, 
cal law, or that physical state of things, be it scientifically whatever 
it may—for we do not yet know in all respects what it is—by which 
were produced the combined appearances of the clouds, the rain, the 
blue heavens, together with other outward revealing phenomena, con- 
nected with and representative of such interior causality.”—P. 104. 


What a paraphrase of the acts of the Almighty! Was 
there ever a sadder plunge into the bathos, and the lowest 
bathos of Origenism? By “the interior causality” which 
revealed itself in those “ outward phenomena” he means the 
“ vital immaterial principle,” which he holds is the animating 
power or soul of every substance to which God gives a form; 
“invisible, immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, sper- 
matic words or ideas, call them what we will, which are 
themselves the first and immediate creations of the divine 
word going forth before any new agency of nature,” and from 
which “ the outward or phenomenal entities were (are) gene- 
rated or born,” p. 224, that is, before there were any “com- 
bined appearances of the clouds, the rain, the blue heavens,”’ 
or “ other outward revealing phenomena, connected with and 
representative of such interior causality ;” which means in so 
many words, that it was an “ immaterial animating principle 
or soul of the atmosphere which God created, not the atmo- 
sphere itself! The atmosphere indeed seems to have vanished 
from Professor L.’s philosophy, though fortunately it left the 
clouds that float in it, the rain, refracted light, the blue sky, 
and other outward revealing phenomena that represent that 
“interior causality!” That “to the knowledge of this no 
science has ever attained, or ever could without a revelation,” 
we certainly shall not dispute; and we are equally sure that 
it will never be revealed. ‘ Zhe chronological order of the 
fact was the great truth,” he avers, that is revealed in this 
history! ‘That God created the atmosphere it is of little con- 
sequence, it seems, that we should know. The great object 
in announcing it is simply to apprise us that it took place 
between the creation of light and the gathering of the waters 
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into seas and formation of dry land/ How did Mr. Lewis 
discover that “ the great truth revealed” in the history of the 
second day, is not the act which God exerted, the work 
which he wrought, but simply the chronological relations of 
that act to those of the first and third day? These extraordi- 
nary attempts to mould the text into harmony with his 
philosophy, form but an ill match to the lavish professions 
he obtrudes on his readers of profound respect for the sacred 
word and a conscientious adherence to its simple teachings ! 
As he finds it so easy to settle questions on which the text 
furnishes no information, we regret that he has not explained 
to us the philosophy of the chemical fire which he holds was 
developed from the chaotic ocean, and was the source of the 
light which God created. That he regards that light as a 
flame produced by a chemical agency, is seen from the pas- 
sage last quoted from him, in which he speaks of it as “ the 
light or FIRE” that was separated from the darkness. As 
according to him the light was not then created, but was 
merely developed out of the matter of the earth in which it 
had previously been latent; as by his philosophy that 
development must have been the effect of immaterial vital 
principles or powers in the matter from which the light 
was evolved, and in the light itself; and as there is no 
known process by which fire and lightare evolved from matter 
except by chemical action producing combustion ;—it is a 
question of great interest how a chemical action could have 
been produced by the inherent ¢mmaterial vital forces of 
nature of such a kind as instantly to have covered the bosom 
of the ocean, which enveloped the whole globe, with a 
bright flame! Is Professor Lewis aware of the existence 
now of any “spermatic ideas,” “invisible immaterial princi- 
ples,” or “ vital powers,” that are capable of giving birth to 
such effects? Has he ever seen the ocean enveloped in such 
a spontaneous flame? Has he ever beheld any phenomena 
that can fairly be considered as “ representative” according 
to his theory of such an “interior causality” in the matter 
of the ocean? Let us suppose that a flame were now to 
burst instantly from every point of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian oceans, and all the great inland seas and lakes, and 
were to burn on, glow, and flash its light up into the vault 
of heaven from age to age; are the philosophers of the pre- 
VOL. VIII.—NO, II. 
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sent day aware of any immaterial “ vital powers, principles, 
laws,” or “ ideas,” by which they could account for such a 
phenomenon? Would it not be felt as absolutely to tran- 
scend and contradict the present known powers and laws of 
nature, as the creation of light itself could? Mr. Lewis ought 
not to have left so important a point-in his system shrouded 
in darkness as thick as that which brooded on the primeval 
abyss. We are entitled to ask some elucidation of it. He 
ought to shoot over it at least some of the random flashes of 
his genius, with which he is so ready at times to assist our 
apprehension of other subjects which lie out of the sphere of 
our observation. 

He should have informed us also how he ascertained that 
the atmosphere, instead of being then created by the Most 
High, was merely evolved “from the yet semi-chaotic 
world.” The divine command was—‘ Let there be an 
expanse, an atmosphere ;” and that is precisely equivalent to 
the command, Let an expanse, an atmosphere exist, by 
which vapors shall be formed from the waters of the ocean 
and float at a distance above the earth ; which is as expres- 
sive of a creation of what before had no existence as any 
terms that can be chosen. There is not the slightest intima- 
tion that the elements of the atmosphere were before incor- 
porated with the ocean or earth, nor is the supposition of it 
consistent with the fact, which is a command to be, to exist, 
not to take a new form or to occupy another locality. The 
supposition of such a development is inconsistent also with 
the laws of matter. If the atmosphere was evolved from the 
semi-chaotic world, it must have been by a chemical process, 
and a process therefore by which there was an evolution of 
intense heat and a flaming combustion. But if combustion 
evolved the atmosphere, how is it that it did not evolve it 
during the vast round of ages of the fire which Mr. Lewis 
maintains sprang from the chemical process spoken into 
activity on the first day? How did this fire that evolved 
the atmosphere differ from the fire that constituted or gave 
the light of the first day? Is Professor L. acquainted with 
any chemical combustion by which oxygen and nitrogen are 
evolved from the matter that is fired so as to unite and form 
atmospheric air? Besides, is it not the law of combustion 
that the oxygen that is consumed in it enters into combina- 
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tion with the matter that is burned, instead of being sepa- 
rated from it, so that in every*case of fire in the air it passes 
out of its atmospheric state or union with nitrogen, and 
assumes a solid form with the material that is burned? 
What sort of chemistry was it, then, by which this law 
of combustion was reversed, and oxygen set free along with 
nitrogen, so that they entered into combination with each 


other and formed an atmosphere? How is it that Professor , 
L. could permit himself to allow the light he enjoys on this 


important question to remain latent in his own bosom ? 

In his chapter on the third day, he employs himself 
chiefly in endeavoring to show that the collection of the 
waters into seas, and the production of dry Jand, were 
mere natural prccesses, extending through periods no one 
knows how long—not the immediate effect of the divine 
fiat ; though he gives no reason for that view, except that to 


suppose it was wrought immediately by the power of God, is: 
to suppose that it was not the work of vital immaterial essences. 


or powers which he maintains are the immediate causes of 


the processes of nature. He postpones his notice of the 


creation of vegetables to his chapters on the fifth day, say- 
ing nothing whatever to meet the curiosity which his readers 


will doubtless generally feel, to know how the vegetables. 


which were created on the third day, could have lived and 
flourished in a world which, according to him, was wrapped’ 
during the period which he regards the third day as denot- 
ing, in an ocean of flame! This seems to us an ominous 
omission. Why did he not meet this difficulty frankly and 
fully? The creation of vegetables on the third day plainly 
confutes his theory of the origin and nature of the light 
created on the first, and of the origin of the atmosphere ; 
unless he can prove that the vegetables which God created 
on the third day, were of such a constitution that they could 
subsist in an intense flame as their natural element. In- 
stead, however, of attempting this, he seems willing even to 
lead his readers to believe that it was not in reality till the 
fourth day that vegetables were brought into existence; for 
he says, on the work of the fourth day :— 


“ The earth at this stage is preparing to become the supporter of 
vegetable organizations, and the abode of animal and rational life. 
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But for the perfect development of these, if not for their origination, 
there is needed the orderly arrangement of seasons, and the regularly 
adjusted light and heat of some great luminary. . . . . The 
creation of such seasons was to be the work of the fourth period, 
immediately after, if not simultaneously with, the first birth of vege- 
tation, and before the production of the reptiles, the earthly animals, 
and man,”—Pp, 133, 134. 


But if the third day was, as he maintains, a vast and inde- 
terminable period, of perhaps thousands of years, or even 
ages; and yet, as he states, a part, and it may have been 
much the largest part of this creative day, was occupied with 
the production of vegetable existences from the earth, after 
it had become dry, p. 128, how is it that the first birth of 
vegetation can have been simultaneous with the creation of 
the fourth day? Have these startling difficulties escaped 
the notice of Professor Lewis—or how is it that he has made 
no effort to relieve his theory from the formidable perplexi- 
‘ties in which they involve it? 

He proceeds, in his chapter on the work of the fourth 
‘day, on the assumption, that the various points of his system 
he had already endeavored to maintain—that the creation 
of the heavens and the earth was a mere fashioning of mat- 
‘ter that previously existed; that the light of the first day 
was developed from the ocean and earth by a chemical pro- 
cess ; that the days were long and indeterminable periods— 
are indubitably established; and accordingly holds that the 
great work of the fourth was, to cause the sun, moon, and 
other orbs to shine upon the earth. The sacred record is: 


“And God said, Let the luminaries in the expanse of the heavens 
be to divide the day from the night, and let them be for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and for years. And let them be for lights 
in the expanse of heaven to give light upon the earth : and it was so. 
And God made two great lights: the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night: the stars also. And God set 
them in the firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from 
the darkness, And God saw that it was good, And the evening and 
the morning was the fourth day.” 


The command, “Let the luminaries in the expanse of 
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heaven be to divide the day from the night, and be for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and for years,” assigns 
that office to the luminaries jointly, without specifying which 
was to rule the day, in contradistinction from the night, 
and which was to rule the night in contradistinction from the 
day. But the object of the narrative that follows is, to show 
which were the chief luminaries that were to fill that office, 
and which was to rule the day, and which the night. The 
latter part of the narrative is merely explanatory of the first, 
not an announcement of new facts. The fiat contemplates 
the luminaries as already existing in the expanse of heaven, 
where they seem to be stationed, and simply enjoins that 
they should divide the day from the night, and be for signs, 
for seasons, for days, and for years, and should be for lumi- 
naries in the expanse of heaven, to give light upon the earth. 
On this, however, Professor L. says :— 


“In this passage there is perhaps the greatest difficulty in the 
whole Mosaic account. The writer would not seek to disguise it 
from himself or his readers. It is a difficulty, however, which must 
grow out of every attempt to conjecture by what process the phe- 
nomenal result is brought about. As far as regards the appearance 
itself, or the statement by which it is set forth, the interpretation is 
of the simplest and easiest kind. But have we really anything to 
do with such process, or with any substances or causes that might 
have existed, or might not have existed, anterior to the phenomenal 
arrangement? Did the matter of the sun have a being before the 
fourth period? Was it covered with some obstructing veil which 
prevented its shining upon theearth? Had it yet become luminous ? 
Were there obstacles in the earth, or the earth’s atmosphere, to the 
reception of its light? Had our planet been yet connected with the 
solar system, or commenced its revolution upon its axis? We can- 
not answer any of these questions, either in the affirmative or the 
negative. We cannot affirm the irrationality or deny the rationality 
of any theory grounded upon any one of them. Science is dumb, 
and revelation says nothing about it."—Pp. 135, 136. 


These are bold and comprehensive denials, and may 
mislead inconsiderate readers. They will not be likely, 
however, to meet the acquiescence of any who comprehend 
their import; as they are not only in open contradiction to 
the sacred narrative, but with some of his own admissions. 
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We have cut off his pretence that day, evening, and morn- 
ing, are used to denote long and indefinite periods, of which 
something else than a duration distinguished and measured 
by the presence, the rising, and the setting of the sun, are 
the peculiar characteristics; by showing that there are no 
such marks here in the use of these terms, of the nature of 
those periods, as always attend and define the applica- 
tion of them, when the period they are employed to denote, 
is not a literal day, or a literal evening and morning. The 
day, in the history of the creation of light, of the atmosphere, 
of the collection of the waters into seas, the formation of 
dry land, and the creation of vegetables—is not defined and 
distinguished as the day of youth or of age, of progress 
or decline, of life or death in contradistinction from a natu- 
ral day ; but it is expressly defined as a day of light in con- 
tradistinction from night, and as consisting of an evening and 
morning, which are the special and peculiar characteristics 
of a natural solar day; and of that alone. We have cut off 
that pretext also, by showing that day and night and a suc- 
cession of evening and morning could be produced only by 
the earth’s revolving on its axis in a light shining on it from 
a distance, and a single light, or light from a single orb, 
illuminating but one of its hemispheres at a time, and that 
the sun is the only orb that ever shed such a light on the 
earth. We have as high a certainty therefore as language 
can express, that the day and night, and evening and morn- 
ing of the first, second, and third days were natural, and 
that the light in which the earth revolved so as to produce 
their succession was the light of the sun. To deny it is as 
weak and perverse as it were to deny that the relations of 
the numbers of the multiplication table to each other are 
what they are, or that the sun is the sun. Professor L. may 
spend years in the effort, and he cannot frame an expression 
that shall more clearly and exclusively define a natural day, 
evening, an] morning, and distinguish them from all other 
periods, than they are so defined and distinguished in the 
sacred narrative of the firstday. If he were to say that by 
a common solar day he means a day that is produced by the 
sun’s shining on the earth, we have only to remind him that 
the word sun is used in various senses; that there is not 
only the sun of our planetary system, but there is the sun of 
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righteousness, the sun of prosperity, the sun of youth, and 
the sun of old age. There is a sun also that goes down 
while it is yet day; a sun that is turned into darkness, and 
a sun that shail no more go down; and, according to his 
method of dealing with words, his definition fades into utter 
vagueness and uncertainty. He has not approached a hair’s- 
breadth towards determining what his natural day is. If, to 
escape that difficulty, he says that he means by a natural 
solar day, a day of twenty-four hours; we have only again 
to remind him that the word hour is used in as great a variety 
of senses as the word day ; that there is the hour of gladness 
and the hour of sorrow, the hour of hope and the hour of 
despair, the hour of health and the hour of sickness, the 
hour of life and the hour of death; and he is as far from 
determining the sense of his solar day as he was before. 
If, to evade that difficulty, he says that by a solar day he 
means a day that is measured by the revolution of the earth 
on its axis; we have only to respond that the word revolution 
means sometimes a political, sometimes a religious, sometimes 
a social, sometimes a commercial, sometimes a physical 
change; that axis sometimes denotes a massy iron shaft, 
sometimes a small iron bar, sometimes a piece of wood to 
which wheels are attached, and sometimes a mere imaginary 
line connecting two opposite points: and finally, that the 
term earth has an equal diversity of meanings, denoting 
sometimes the whole globe, sometimes the land in distinction 
from the ocean, sometimes the loose materials which form 
the surface of the ground, and sometimes the dust of which 
the ground consists, as in the expression, “earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes ;” and so through every series of definitions 
which he may choose to frame. We have only to treat his 
language as he treats the sacred text, and if his method is 
legitimate, we put it out of his power ever to advance a step 
towards determining what he means byasolar day. The 
game which he plays consists in little else than assuming 
that because a word in certain cases has a figurative sense, 
therefore it may have that sense in the text; then asserting 
that its sense thére is and must be figurative ; and finally, in 
assigning it the vague and illimitable meaning that suits the 
preconceived theory which he wishes to corroborate or esta- 
blish by it. That in the text there are none of the marks that 
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always attend it when it is used figuratively, and show that 
it is employed in a new relation ; that the relation in which 
it is used is such as to make it certain that it is not employed 
in a tropical but in its literal sense, is no obstacle at all to his 
assuming and treating it as indubitably used with a figura- 
tive meaning! 

We have cut off his pretext that the days of the creation 
were unlimited periods also, by showing that the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, revolved after the sun was made 
the determiner of the length of the days, and must therefore 
have been determined in their length by him, and been true 
solar days. And, finally, we have shown it by the fact that 
the seventh day, which was consecrated for man’s rest, was 
a natural solar day. Professor Lewis offers a contradiction 
to the sacred narrative, therefore, when he avers, that 
“revelation says nothing about’’ whether “the matter of the 
sun had a being before the fourth day,” whether it had be- 
come “luminous,” and whether “our planet” had “ yet com- 
menced its revolution upon its axis.” The facts announced 
in the narrative of the first day—the shining of light, the 
division of the light from the darkness, the formation of day 
by the light, and of night by the darkness, and the succession 
of evening and morning, are identically the effects which, in 
the narrative of the fourth day, are said to be produced by 
the luminaries in the expanse of heaven, and especially by 
the sun; and we know that they are produced by that orb, 
because of the revolution of the earth on its axis; and that 
there is no other light but that of the sun shining on the 
revolving earth, by which they could have been produced. 
He could have scarcely uttered a more palpable contravention 
of the narrative, had he denied that the earth itself, the sun, 
day, evening and morning, are the subjects of which it 
treats. 

He is inconsistent with himself also, in averring that no 
answer can be given to the question whether “ our planet 
had yet been connected with the solarsystem.” To suppose 
that it was not yet connected with the solar system, is to 
suppose that it was not subject to the gravitating force ; for 
if it was subject to that force; it must undoubtedly“have 
felt it in reference to the sun and planets as much as it does 
now. But if it had not been subject to that force, the 
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elements of which it consists would have been wholly with- 
out weight, and would therefore have been thrown from its 
surface by its violent whirl on its axis. Instead of that, 
however, Professor L. admits that the ocean lay on the out- 
side of the globe, and was therefore of less weight than the 
solid rocks or earth on which it rested; and admits also that 
the atmosphere, when created, rested on the surface of the 
ocean, and was therefore of less specific gravity than the 
water that supported it: and finally, he admits that the 
vapors that were formed on the creation of the atmosphere, 
rose to a height in the air, and floated there in the form of 
clouds, which would not have taken place, if it had not been 
specifically lighter than the lower strata of the air. So far, 
then, from being unable to answer the question, whether 
“our planet had been yet connected with the solar system, 
or commenced its revolution upon its axis,” we have in these 
facts as absolute evidence that it was subject to the law of 
gravity, which extends to all worlds, and turned on its axis, 
as we have that it now revolves on its centre, and is a 
member of the solar system. Can anything be more absurd 
and contradictious than to maintain that the various effects 
detailed in the sacred narrative that now take place only 
from the law of gravity, the light of the sun, and the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, may, and must then have been 
the result of wholly different causes ? 

The whole ground on which he proceeds in these denials, 
and the theory which he founds on them that the light of the 
sun and moon first shone on the earth on the fourth day, is 
thus swept away from him. The sacred narrative plainly 
teaches that the whole of our solar system was created on the 
first day; that the light which was then called into existence 
and shone on the earth, was the light of the sun; that the 
division of the darkness from the light, and the succession of 
night and day, evening and morning, commenced then, which 
continue to the present hour; that the earth, therefore, then 
revolved on its axis as it does now ; and thence that the days, 
and evenings and mornings, were natural days, evenings and 
mornings antecedently to the fourth, precisely as they were 
from the fourth to the seventh, and are at the present time. 

But if the sun existed and shone on the earth, and by the 
revolution of the latter on its axis caused the succession of 
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day and night, what was the creative act of the fourth day, 
by which the sunand moon became the determiners of days, 
and seasons, and years? The divine command, “ Let the 
luminaries of the expanse of heaven be to divide the day 
from the night, and for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years,” indicates that they were thereafter to fill 
those offices in the manner in which they have since done; 
and therefore that the axis of the earth was to stand at that 
angle to the ecliptic, by which it is that in wheeling round the 
sun, a diversity in the length of the days and nights, and a 
succession of the seasons, take place, and the year forms its 
round. If, accordingly, we suppose that the earth had pre- 
viously had no inclination to the ecliptic, but then received 
its present adjustment, that determination by the sun of the 
days, seasons, and years, would follow that now takes place. 
There may have been other changes, such as the distance of 
the moon from the earth, or of both from the sun, and the 
first may have extended to the other planets of our system, 
all of which are inclined to the ecliptic, so as to cause a 
difference in the length of the days in different parts of the 
year, and a succession of seasons. 

We now proceed to his chapters on the creation of vege- 
tables and animals, in which he advances the doctrine that 
the production of those organized forms was not by a creation, 
but by a natural growth; and that that which was created by 
the Almighty, was that which he calls the “invisible, immate- 
rial, vital principles or powers” of the plants and animals, 
which he holds existed anterior to, and independently of, the 
plants and animals of which they became the living souls. 
He says :— 


“ A common opinion is, that the first vegetable and animal forma- 
tions were direct acts of God; and most of those who hold it think, 
perhaps, that they have derived it from the Scriptural statements. 
Some would maintain that, as in the origin of man, they proceeded in 
each case from a primitive pair... . Another theory would regard 
them as created in numbers, and assigned to their positions in all 
quarters of the globe, thus constituting a great many centres of pro- 
duction. In both cases the original plants and animals would be 
direct creations, coming immediately from the ab-extra plastic power, 
or mechanical shaping of the Deity. But certainly the account does 
not tell us anything like this. There is no language from which we 
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could infer it. There is nothing in any other parts of the context 
that would shut us up to it. . . . There are no words containing the 
germ of ideas which could possibly be expanded so as to embrace 
such a conception.” —P. 195. 

“The passage . . . in its general effect, and still more in the con- 
ceptions which lie at the roots of its most important terms, forces 
upon the mind the idea of a nature in the earth, acting through 
a real dynamical process of its own, and in periods which, whether 
longer or shorter, contain, within themselves, all the changes and suc- 
cessive stages which we find it impossible to dissociate from the 
thought of birth and growth.”—Pp. 211, 212. 

“When we are once led to admit that the work of the third and 
of the fifth period was through such a process as we may fairly call 
nature, or the natural, we may regard ourselves as having the simple 
conception as it lay in the mind of the writer, and the question of 
longer or shorter duration becomes one altogether of secondary conse- 
quence. . . . Our views, however, of such duration, would be modi- 
fied in no slight degree, according as we adopt one or the other of 
two theories of growth or development. Assuming that there was a 
real nature or production out of the earth, the question might still be 
raised, Was it a growth, in the first place, of individuals, or of 
species? . . . In the one case we must suppose the Divine Word 
energizing in as many specific acts or beginnings, as there are species 
of vegetable and animal life... . In the other view, the original 
divine power may be supposed to have originated the new order of 
life in its most generic or universal germ, and all subordinate genera 
and species to have been developed from it, and from one another, by 
the action of nature under this new power.”—Pp. 213, 214. 

“Tt is enough for us to learn, without doing any violence to the 
language of the account, that the production of the vegetable and 
animal races are set forth as having been originally a gies or growth 
—a growth out of the earth, and by and through the earth ; in other 
words, a nature with its laws, stages, successions, and developments.” 
—P. 216. 

“* These are the yenerations of the heavens and the earth, in the 
day in which the Lord God made the heavens and the earth, and 
every tree of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb be- 
fore it grew. . . . This might strike some minds as favoring the idea 
of immediate or direct creation —that is the making of the tree as 
a tree, or of the very thing which came up out of the earth, before it 
was in the earth. The first objection to this—with all reverence be 
it said—is its apparent absurdity ; not its marvellousness, or super- 
naturalism, but its apparent want of all meaning and consistency. 
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Something else, then, must be meant by his ‘making the tree before 
it was in the earth. If we refer it to the seed, we have the same 
difficulty in kind, if not in degree. The seed itself, as much as the 
tree, is an outward organization, the apparent product of a living 
power lying back of it as a real entity, per se, and in fact better 
entitled to the seminal name than the material seminal organism, be- 
cause it is this living power which builds the outward matter of the 
seed into its peculiar form and structure, thus constituting its essence, 
or making it what it ts. Besides, if we search for this previously ex- 
isting thing, by going back of the tree to the seed, there is no reason 
why we should not recede a step farther to the vitality that dwells in 
the seed itself, and which, in the order of nature, as well as in the 
order of ideas, is anterior to the material organization. Ir sucH a 
DOOR MAY BE OPENED IN THE INTERPRETATION, Or if we depart at all 
from the ultimate outward product, there is not only AN EXEGETICAL 
LIBERTY which we may rationally employ, but an imperative consist- 
ency that will not permit us to stop short of the vital and immaterial 
principle.” —P, 223. 


He thus maintains, that “the outward, or phenomenal 
entities, were generated, or born from the invisible immate- 
rial vital powers, principles, laws, spermatic words or ideas, 
call them what we will, which are themselves the first and 
immediate creations of the Divine Word, going forth before 
any new agency of nature, whether the universal, or any 
particular nature.”—P. 224. “The birth of these seminal 
principles was independent of all natural agency. . . . 
The creation of these seminal types, or principles, was 
wholly supernatural, immediate, divine.”—P. 231. He 
says :— 


“We do not hesitate to use the sublime expression of Plato, ‘God 
is the Maker of types: he is the architect of ideas ;’ but not as barren 
thoughts or speculative theorems. Along with the law, and constitu- 
tive of it, there is the plastic and formative power, the ruling or 
directing energy. This, there is no absurdity in saying, was put in the 
earth to grow ; for it means by a new power then given, the earth 
was made to bring it forth or out, that is, give it birth in outward 
material form. This was the genesis of the first vegetation: The 
earth brings it forth. 

“There is a spiritual reality,—shall we shrink from using the 
term? or, at least, an immaterial entity in all, even the lowest forms 
of vegetable, as well as animal organization. It is a power which no 
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chemistry ever created or can destroy. It is that which, in one 
sense, may be said to reappear in every new germination of the plant— 
the same one in many, ever living on though its individual manifesta- 
tions die, and ever repeating itself, from the first appearance of the 
vegetable genera upon the earth, down to the specific exhibitions of 
the same old life that annually bud and bloom around us. Call it 
law, idea, power, principle, whatever we may, it is a reality, a high 
reality, the highest reality connected with the material organization ; 
and that it is which God niade, before the tree was in the earth, or the 
herb grew, or rains had fertilized the seed, or the careful hand of 
man had supplied the conditions of a rich and genial soil.”—Pp. 
231, 232. 


This heathenish theory, “however, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it is advanced, and the variety of 
pretexts that are alleged to sustain it, is mistaken, and alto- 
gether unworthy of an expositor who professes to be 
governed in his interpretations by the Jaws of language, 
and makes so many ostentatious and vehement protestations 
of his reverence fur the word of God. It is nothing else 
than a bold attempt, without a shadow of reason for it in 
the narrative, to fasten on the word of God one of the most 
monstrous figments of heathen philosophy. 

In the first place, Professor Lewis does not offer a particle 
of proof of the existence of the invisible immaterial entities 
which he alleges were created by God, and exist in, and are 
the “ vital powers” of, all “forms of vegetable” “ organiza- 
tion.” He takes the whole point for granted which he affects 
to demonstrate! This is a serious obstacle to the success of 
his argument. 

In the next place, he cannot prove: their existence. The 
supposition is a monstrosity. An “immaterial” “ spiritual” 
entity, must, undoubtedly, have consciousness, and, there- 
fore, have perceptive powers, or be susceptible of being 
acted on by external objects so as to produce impressions 
that will touch its consciousness. Does Professor Lewis 
know of any “immaterial spiritual” entity that is not con- 
scious? Are not all immaterial existences, are not all 
spiritual entities, spirits? Undoubtedly; and Mr. Lewis’s 
theory implies, therefore, that the immaterial spiritual enti- 
ties, which he ascribes to all vegetable organizations, are 
conscious spirits that have perceptive powers ! 
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In the third place, he totally misrepresents the object of 
the divine command; “Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, the fruit yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; and it was so, 
And the earth brought forth grass—herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit; whose seed was 
in itself, after his kind. And God saw that it was good.” 
Here that which was commanded into existence, was_ grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit, 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself; that is, these several 
forms of vegetable organization. According, however, to 
Professor Lewis, these forms of organization were not the 
objects of the divine fiat; but fhat which that fiat called into 
existence, was a set of invisible immaterial spiritual entities, 
that preceded these material organizations, and were, 
together with the earth, the real cduses of the being of the 
grass and trees :—things as different as spiritual conscious 
entities are from those which are merely material and 
unconscious! As certainly, therefore, as the representation 
of the sacred writer, that the herbs and trees were the 
objects of the divine fiat, is correct ; so certainly, Professor 
Lewis’s representation, that immaterial and spiritual entities 
were its object, is not. 

In the fourth place, his construction of the passage, 
instead of having any ground in philosophy, is overstrained 
and unnatural. The meaning of the command is plainly 
the same as it would have been had its language been: 
“Let grass be formed out of the earth—the herb yielding 
seed, and the tree yielding fruit.” The relation of the 
earth to the fiat, was simply, that it furnished the materials 
out of which the herbs and trees were formed; and that it 
was in its soil that they stood. This is clear from the fact, 
that the earth had no power of itself to shoot up herbs and 
trees, when they had as yet had no existence. It had no 
more power to originate plants in its bosom, than it had to 
originate immaterial and spiritual entities. It is seen also, 
from the fact, that God is expressly said to have made 
them. (Genesisii. 4,5. Exodus xx.11.) The same expres- 
sion was used in calling the beasts into existence. “And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
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after his kind: and.it was so.” Does Professor Lewis hold, 
that that means anything else than the fiat would if the lan- 
guage had been, Let the living creature be formed of the 
earth, after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of 
the earth after his kind? Can it mean anything more than 
that the matter of which they were to consist was to be 
taken from the earth? Does he hold, that instead of the 
beasts and reptiles themselves, as organized living forms, 
the object of the divine fiat was a set of immaterial 
spiritual entities that were to animate them, and that those 
entities were deposited in the earth, and by virtue of their 
vital powers, drew to themselves, like plants, particles of 
the ground in which they were imbedded, and by a gradual 
process, like that of an embryo—grew into their respective 
organizations and natures? He must, if he adheres to his 
theory. How happens it that he scarcely bestowed a 
glance on this branch of the subject, but devotes his 
whole disquisition to the origin of vegetables? Such a 
method of interpretation as that which he here employs, 
would force a meaning on a great number of passages 
that is wholly false and contradictious. It is said, Rev. 
xx. 13, “ And the sea gave up the dead which were in it, 
and death and hades gave up the dead which were in 
them.” Does Professor Lewis maintain, that the sea, 
death, and hades, exerted the power by which the dead 
were raised to life? Does he hold that their resurrection 
was a natural process, because it was out of the sea, 
death, and hades, that they were raised? Why not, if 
his pretext in respect to the meaning of the command, 
Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb, and the tree, 
is legitimate? The cases are parallel. 

In the fifth place, whence is it that the immaterial spiritual 
entities are derived, which are, according to Professor Lewis, 
the vital principles of the new plants that are formed? Were 
they all spoken into existence by the Most High when he 
spake the first plants and trees into being? If so, how is it 
that those of all future herbs and trees have hitherto re- 
mained inactive? Orare they generated by the plants that 
bear the seeds from which they spring? Does Professor 
Lewis hold that herbs and trees universally have the power 
of generating hundreds and thousands of immaterial spiritual 
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entities? What becomes of the immaterial spiritual entities, 
that, according to him, are formed to animate the millions of 
millions of millions of grains of wheat, corn, rice, and other 
grains, that, instead of being sown, are annually converted 
into bread and eaten by man? Are they devoured also? 

In the sixth place, his theory contradicts the fact known 
to all human experience, that the production of new plants 
is by the seed simply, not by an immaterial spiritual prin- 
ciple, of whose nature and existence we know nothing. It 
is by the seed, a material organization, that the new plant is 
produced, not by an immaterial spiritual entity. All that 
the husbandman does to produce a new crop of plants, is to 
put the seed of the species at the proper season into the 
ground properly prepared. He does not sow spiritual enti- 
ties; he does not inquire whether such entities of the right 
species are already lodged in the soil in which he places his 
seed. Were Professor Lewis’s theory true, sowing or plant- 
ing seed would be no certain or probable means towards a 
crop of new plants. That would depend on the previous ex- 
istence in the soil of the immaterial spiritual entities, which 
Professor Lewis avers are independent and yet essential to 
the germination of the new plant! 

His theory is shown to be wholly erroneous by the state- 
ment of the sacred writer, that, in the day in which the 
heavens and the earth were created, the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens, and every plant of the field before it 
was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew; 
the plain meaning of which is, that the plants and herbs 
which God created were not made by a growth in the man- 
ner in which they are now formed, but by a direct creation, 
and before they were formed as they now are by a germina- 
tion and growth from roots and seeds. Professor Lewis, 
however, endeavors to make out that that which is meant 
by making the plant or tree before it was in the earth, and 
the herb before it grew, is not that God made the real tree 
and herb, that is, ‘ their outward organization,” but instead, 
that he made the “vital and immaterial principle,’ which 
Professor Lewis avers was a “living power lying back” of 
the tree and herb, and preceding their existence. But that 
is a gross violation of the passage. It is to change the pro- 
position of the sacred writer, and represent him as uttering 
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a wholly different affirmation. What Moses declares is, that 
God made every plant of the field before it was in the- earth, 
and every herb of the field before it grew; which were real 
plants or trees and herbs; that is, the outward visible or- 
ganizations which bear and which alone bear those names. 
But Professor Lewis, in his interpretation, strikes out “every 
plant of the field” and “ every herb of the field,” and substi- 
tutes every “immaterial spiritual entity,” that, as a living 
power, lies back of every plant and every herb; and thereby 
makes the latter the object of the creative agency instead of 
the former! What an admirable exemplification of his phi- 
lology! What a beautiful method of establishing a philo- 
sophical theory! Yet of the exegetical feats with which his 
volume abounds, there is none, perhaps, on which he rests 
with higher confidence than on this, in which he endeavors 
to force his theory on the text in such open defiance of its 
language and meaning. He says in regard to it :— 


“In a higher and truer sense, however, the making of the formal 
in distinction from the material cause, was the real making, and this 
the thing made—that is, the law, idea, or principle in each thing— 
that by virtue of which it can be truly called a thing, and which 
alone can be said to make it what it is. In no other way can the 
two passages be brought into that perfect harmony which is so evi- 
dently intended. In no other way could it he said, God made the 
plants before they were in the earth, and yet have this consistent 
with the idea, so expressly given, of their mediate production through 
the earth. Instead of being far-fetched and unnecessarily metaphy- 
sical, it is the only easy way in which we can form any notion of the 
process that will not destroy the supernatural on the one hand or the 
natural on the other,—throwing all meaning out of a portion of the 
terms employed, or reducing them to a mere figure of speech, which 
there is no evidence or intimation that the writer intended to em- 
ploy.”—Pp. 230, 231. 


His theory is confuted also by the representation of the 
apostle, Heb. xi. 3, that by faith we understand that the 
worlds were made by the word of God, so that “not from 
phenomenal, that is, apparent things, were the things that 
are seen made;” the plain meaning of which is, that the 
things which are seen, the material worlds, were not made 

out of pre-existing material things, but were spoken into ex- 
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istence in their substances as well as forms. This text also 
Professor Lewis endeavors, by arbitrarily changing it, to 
force into harmony with his theory. The Greek of the text 
is, eis TO pen tx Paivopevar re BAswonevee yeryove ves, which is literally, 
“so.that not out of things that appear were the things that 
are seen made;” which is a declaration, in so many words, 
that the things that are seen were not made out of things 
that appear, that is, material elements that had a previous 
existence ; the direct converse of Professor Lewis’s theory. 
How now does he convert this point-blank testimony against 
his system into a testimony to its truth? By boldly placing 
un, not, after «x, out of, so as to make it qualify dasmouévay, 
instead of yeyevéva:, and translating it, “so that the things 
that are seen were made from things that do not appear ;” 
declaring positively therefore that they were made from 
things, and then assuming that, as those things were not ap- 
parent, they were invisible things, and consequently were 
the immaterial spiritual entities of his theory! It is by an 
alteration of the text therefore, not by its interpretation, that 
he endeavors to make it subserve his object. As often hap- 
pens, however, with those who take such liberties with the 
Word of God, his expedient confutes itself, by contradicting 
his theory as palpably as it violates the text. For he makes 
the passage declare that the things that are seen, the things 
of the material universe, were made out of things that are 
invisible, immaterial, and spiritual. But it is the grand 
doctrine of his theory that the things that are seen, the ma- 
terial worlds, were made out of pre-existent matter ; that the 
work of creation was a mere shaping and fashioning of that 
matter; and that the office of his imaginary “ immaterial,” 
“ spiritual” entities is simply that of a law, idea, or vital force, 
by which the material things which they animate assume 
their forms. That the things that are seen are actually made 
out of those invisible, immaterial entities by a conversion of 
them into matter, is a wholly new doctrine, and the converse 
of that which he has made it his aim, through the entire 
eourse of his volume, to teach. How delicate and veracious 
the perspicacity he displays! To which now will he adhere 
—this new theory by which he overturns the whole fabric 
of his Platonic philosophy; or the other, and relinquish the 
violation of this passage by which he attempts to support it? 
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And, finally, his theory is confuted by the fact, which we 
have proved, that the day of the creation of plants was an 
ordinary day, and afforded no time, therefore, for a natural 
growth of the herbs and trees that were then brought into 
existence. 

This branch of his system thus not only has no ground 
in the Word of God, but is a monstrous figment of heathen- 
ism, and owes all the show of truth in which he has endea- 
vored to invest it, to unauthorized assumptions, or misap- 
plications and perversions of the Sacred Word. 

Professor Lewis says very little of the production of ani- 
mals by a process of natural growth, in distinction from a 
creation, although the commands by which they were called 
into existence were, like that by which vegetables were 
created, addressed to that out of which the elements of 
which they were formed were taken. “And God said: Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowls that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. And God created great whales, and 
every living thing that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his 
kind.” Here Professor Lewis’s fancy, professedly founded 
on philology, that the trees and herbs of the third day were 
brought forth by a natural process, because the command to 
bring them forth was addressed to the earth, is overturned 
by the express declaration that God created the whales, and 
every living thing which moveth, which the waters brought 
forth, and every winged fowl after his kind. It was by the 
creative power of God, therefore, exclusively, that they were 
called into existence, not by immaterial, spiritual entities, 
infused into the waters that generated them by a natural 
process, ‘he waters were wholly passive in the work. The 
relation they sustained to it was simply, that it was from 
them that God took the matter of which the creatures were 
formed, and in them as the element in which they were to 
live, that they received their being. The bringing forth of 
the fish and fowl by the waters was thus the direct creation 
of them by God in the water and from the water. Why is 
it that Professor Lewis did not meet this difficulty fairly, 
and show how, according to his theory, a gradual growth of 
the fish and fowl from the waters, and beasts from the land, 
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took place? Why did he attempt to evade it by represent- 
ing that the explanatory passage had an object that is wholly 
contradictory to its meaning, as in the following declaration 
in respect to the statement, ‘‘ God created great whales”? 


“Tt may mean that some of those huge creatures now extiact, and 
whose relics so much astonish us, were special formations, like man 
in a subsequent period—so specially formed, perhaps, because like 
him they were intended in their period to hold an analogous though 
somewhat inferior species of dominion over the other vegetable and 
animal tribes /”—Pp. 219, 220. 


The declaration that God created not only “ great whales,” 
but “every living thing which moveth, which the waters 
brought forth, and every winged fowl after his kind,” “ may 
mean that some of those huge creatures now extinct were spe- 
cial formations, and like man were intended to hold an analo- 
gous” “ species of dominion over the other vegetable and animal 
tribes’ What an ingenious suggestion! What a scrupu- 
lous adherence it indicates to the primordial signification of 
the terms of the text! And what a flood of light it reflects 
on the mysteries of zoology! Who ever before heard that 
whales or other huge creatures are, like man, invested with 
“a species of dominion over the other vegetable and animal 
tribes!” Who ever was before aware that whales or other 
“creatures of the leviathan class” have a touch of the “ vege- 
table tribes” in their constitution! Yet with these senseless 
assertions, that are in direct contravention of the passage, 
Mr. Lewis represeuts himself as quite satisfied, and flatters 
himself, it would seem, that nothing more can be necessary 
to satisfy the scruples of his readers! 

Of the land animals that were created on the sixth day he 
scarce utters a syllable, except to express his belief that they, 
like the vegetable tribes, were formed by a natural growth 
out of the earth. Man, however, he admits, though seem- 
ingly with reluctance, was directly made by the Creator, not 
produced from the earth by a natural process; though the 
terms used in narrating his creation are the same as those 
which are employed in relating the creation of the heavens 
and earth, the vegetables, the fish, the fowls, and the beasts 
of the earth. If the grounds on which he proceeds in all 
the earlier parts of his volume are correct, they undoubtedly 
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required him to put a similar construction on the creation of 
man. 

From this subject he passes to treat of the Sabbath, which 
he regards as a vast and indeterminate olam, age, or series of 
ages, and of several other topics; but we have already pursued 
him as far as our space will allow, and have shown, we 
think, that the peculiar views he maintains on all the themes 
we have reviewed, are not only without any ground in the 
sacred narrative, but enormous misrepresentations and per- 
versions of it; and that the means which he employs to 
establish his theories are as exceptionable as his theories 
themselves. Instead of endeavoring, by an impartial ex- 
amination of the inspired history of the creation, to ascertain 
what it teaches, and receiving it as indubitably the truth; he 
brings to it a preconceived theory drawn from a heathen 
speculatist, and exerts all his powers to force the Word of God 
into harmony with his philosophy. He alters the text; he 
gives false translations; he assumes what he attempts to 
prove; he makes assumptions to suit the exigencies of the 
moment, that if carried to their legitimate results, involve 
him in hopeless conflict with the text; he denies or questions 
the plainest facts and truths when they stand in the way of 
his theory; he advances false notions in philology, and 
erroneous views of the principle on which figures are 
employed; he treats literal language as though it were 
figurative; he accumulates all the specious arguments he can 
invent to sustain his peculiar views, and all the objections he 
can muster to those which he rejects; but as far as possible 
keeps the difficulties that embarrass his system out of sight. 
Numerous and startling as they are, he has not given a 
candid consideration to one of them. They usually are not 
noticed at all, or only faintly alluded to. If they present 
themselves so glaringly that they cannot be altogether 
evaded—as in respect to the creation of whales and every 
living thing that moves, instead of their natural growth— 
groundless and deceptive suggestions are thrown out that 
are adapted to mislead the reader, and beguile him into the 
impression that he has mistaken the meaning of the sacred 
narrative. Of all the volumes we have ever critically 
examined, we think this is one of the most unreliable. Ifit 
displays much knowledge, it is without a sound judgment, and 
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is sadly misapplied. If much ingenuity is shown in the in- 
vention of pretexts and arguments for the support of the 
author’s theories, it is without any consideration whether the 
results to which his assumptions lead are not fatal to his 
system. If frequent and loud professions are made of respect 
for the Word of God, and an implicit adherence to its teach- 
ings, they are generally either a preface or an exordium to a 
violent attempt to wrench from it its true meaning, or force 
on it some doctrine that is infinitely foreign and contradictious 
to its genuine sense. In short, it seems to us to bear the 
marks throughout of a mind deeply possessed of a set of 
mistaken and extravagant misconceptions, and false theories, 
and presuming that if true, the Bible must accord with 
them, is determined, at all hazards, to make out that they 
have its sanction. We are much surprised at this; as 
though aware in a measure of Professor Lewis's cast of mind, 
we had entertained a far more favorable estimate of his 
candor and judgment. We deeply regret that he has given 
to the public a work which is so adapted to disparage the 
Word of God in the estimate of the young, and to strengthen 
the hands of the numerous class who are already disposed 
either to reject it as without authority, or to torture and per- 
vert it into the ‘sanction of their unscriptural theories. Of 
the various forms in which it is assailed, there is none that 
bespeaks a more sad alienation from its spirit, or is more 
mischievous, than that of one who, like Professor Lewis, 
while making forward and ostentatious protestations of 
respect for it, in fact treats it as having no clear and deter- 
minable meaning, but as susceptive of any sense, no matter 
how false, how absurd, or even how blasphemous, which the 
passions or the fancy of the interpreter chooses to ascribe to 
it. The truth has no worse enemy than such a professed 
friend ; and infidelity has no more effective propagator. 





Art. VI.—THE War OF THE GREAT NATIONS. 


THE great tragedy in the East isstill in progress, without 
any certainty what the catastrophe is to be in which it is to 
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terminate, though appearances seem to indicate that the 
Allies may ere long achieve the conquest of Sebastopol. 
The most remarkable of all the unexpected and extraordi- 
nary events that have signalized the war is, that tle success 
of the Russians in repelling the besiegers, has arisen from 
their having adopted a method of defence almost wholly un 
known till the present conflict, by which the Allies have 
been divested of the peculiar advantages besiegers have 
usually enjoyed, and on which they relied for a speedy con- 
quest of the place. 

Heretofore those who were intrusted with the defence of 
besieged places, such as walled towns and fortresses, have 
relied mainly on artillery on the walls, or fortresses 
themselves; and as whatever their form might be, there 
were always points which the attacking party might with 
little exposure approach so near by sapping, that a small 
number of guns would in a few hours beat down the walls, 
and open a way for the entrance of the besiegers in num- 
bers greatly exceeding those of the garrison, the fall of a 
fortress constructed of masonry was considered as ordinarily 
certain after a siege of a few weeks. Another important 
advantage of besiegers was, that as the line or segment of 
the circle on which they acted, was of greater length than 
that of the fortress they assailed, they were able to concen- 
trate on any point which they attacked a much greater 
number of guns than the besieged could bring to bear on 
any point in the line of the besiegers, 

These advantages ordinarily enjoyed by the assailing army 
have been snatched from the Allies in the siege of Sebasto- 
pol by the relinquishment by the Russians of the old method 
of relying for defence on the artillery of their fortresses con- 
structed of masonry, and the erection of earth batteries 
exterior to their forts and walls, with a deep ditch in front and 
embankment in the rear, precisely like those of the besiegers, 
and at so many points and on such a scale, as to enable them 
to mount as many guns and bring as many to bear on any 
point on the line of the Allies, as the Allies have been able 
to mount against them. The consequence has been that 
instead of a conflict between a besieging army on the one 
side entrenched behind earth batteries, and on the other a 
garrison fighting from walls and structures of masonry, the 
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contest has been between two armies stationed on the ground, 
occupying nearly equal areas, fighting from trenches, earth 
batteries, and rifle pits, each of which has space for as many 
guns and as many troops to fire them as it desires, and has 
been gradually approaching the other by sapping and the 
erection in front of fresh batteries. It is this method of repel- 
ling the enemy which was first employed by the Turks in 
the defence of Sillistria, and was adopted from them by the 
Russians, that with all their mighty enginery has baffled the 
Allies in their efforts to take the place, which in the old 
method of procedure would naturally after a short struggle 
have fallen into their hands. 

To add to the emphasis of this unexpected cast of the 
contest, it is the work mainly of a Jew, engineer-general 
Todleben, who, although almost unknown in the Russian 
army until the present war, has displayed in the defence of 
Sebastopol extraordinary invention, judgment, and activity. 
An obscure descendant of Abraham has thus been made the 
instrument of determining the most remarkable contest the 
world has ever seen, and affecting the interests on a vast scale 
of the great nations of Europe and Western Asia. 

How obviously these great powers are made the instru- 
ments of inflicting the vengeance of God on each other! 
What an appropriation they are making of their high culti- 
vation, their unequalled skill in the arts, the vast enginery 
by which their power is augmented, and their boundless 
wealth! What proofs they are exhibiting in the eyes of the 
universe that they are in revolt, and that they are under the 
dominion of malevolent affections. And what exemplifica- 
tions are they presenting of the perverseness, the debase- 
ment, the ferocity, and the misery which sin brings in_its 
train! Could we fully contrast the spectacle they present 
with the peace, the order, the justice, the goodness, and the 
blessedness that reign in unfallen worlds, we should be over- 
whelmed with a sense of the depth of alienation, sinfulness, 
and wretchedness to which our race has fallen. 

What effect on the issue of the war would result from the 
fall of Sebastopol, should the Allies conquer it, it is as difficult 
to foresee as at the earlier stages of the conflict. What 
side Austria and Prussia may ere long take in the strife may 
depend on very slight events. Ifa necessity or motive 
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to join the belligerents should spring from the tendencies of 
their own people towards a popular government, it will more 
probably prompt the rulers to seek an alliance with Russia 
than with England and France. That would convert the 
war in the West into a struggle between the despots and their 
subjects under the co-operating armies of France and Great 
Britain for free governments, that would undoubtedly end in 
the overthrow of the present dynasties of Austria, Prussia, 
and Bavaria, and lead to a like revolution in Naples and 
Spain. The population of Italy, Germany, and the Penin- 
sula is in a ferment, and need apparently but the patronage 
of France and England to induce them to rise and wrest the 
power froin their present rulers, and endeavor to hold it in 
their own hands. Who would now be surprised at such a 
change? It is anticipated very generally, and vast as the 
interests are it would effect, momentous as are the destinies 
it would determine, the world is preparing for its occurrence. 

May God shelter his people in that awful hour! May he 
breathe his Spirit into the hearts of his witnesses, and fit 
them, with an unfaltering voice, to proclaim and vindicate 
his truth ! 





Arr. VIL—Lrrerary anp Critircat Noricess. 


1. Memorr or AtexanpeR McLexop, D.D., New York. By Samuel 
B. Wylie, D.D., Philadelphia. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1855. 


Tais volume presents, along with the narrative of the events of Dr. 
McLeod’s life, a history also, in a considerable measure, of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church—in which he exercised his ministry— 
from its organization in this country to the time of his decease. He 
held a conspicuous place among the ministers of this city for a long 
period, both as a preacher and a writer, and exerted over the deno- 
mination especially to which he belonged, a large and useful influence. 
A chapter of the memoir is devoted to an analysis of his work on the 
prophecies—in which he maintained, that the events foreshown 
under the seals and trumpets took place in the order in which they 
are revealed ; that the vials were fulfilled, in a measure, in the judg- 
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ments of the French revolution, and the wars that followed; that 
the antichristian governments and churches are soon to be over- 
thrown; and that the Millennium is then to be introduced, and by the 
means mainly that are now employed for the spread of the gospel. 
Among the most important acts of his life, was the projection of the 
American Colonization Society, the plan of which, the narrative states, 
originated with him, and its constitution was drawn by his pen. 
The volume, which is from the hand of his contemporary and friend, 
Dr. Wylie, presents a pleasing picture of his religious and social cha- 
racter, and will be read with pleasure, especially by those of the 
Reformed communion, in which he was an object of high respect and 
affection. 

































2. A Hisroricau Vixpication of the Abrogation of the Plan of 
Union by the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. By the Rev. Isaac V. Brown, A.M. Philadelphia: 
W.S. & A. Martien. 1855. 


~, 


Tats volume consists, in a large degree, of official documents and 
other publications that were issued during the controversy be- 
tween the Old and New Schools, with such statements and narratives 
as the author deems essential to present a just and full view, on the 
one hand, of the doctrines that were held by the New School party, 
and the means by which they endeavored to accomplish their ob- 
jects; and, on the other, of the doctrinal belief of the Old School 
body, and the measures they adopted to counteract the system their 
opponents were propagating, and preserve the church in the faith, 
order, and discipline, for which it had before been characterized. 
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3. Tae Ropertson1an System: The Whole French Language. By 
T. Robertson. Edited by Louis Ernst. New York: Roe Lock- 
wood & Son. 1855. 

A Key to true Wuore Frencn Lanevace. By T. Robertson. 
Edited by Louis Ernst. New York: Roe Lockwood & Son, 
1855. 


— 


TxEseE volumes, tasteful in paper and type, appear to present all the 
aids to an easy and accurate knowledge of the French language that 
the learner can desire. 
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4. Narurat Goopyess, or Honor to whom Honor is Due: Sug- 
gestions ‘toward an Appreciative View of Moral Men, the Phi- 
losophy of the Present System of Morality, and the Relation of 
Natural Virtue to Religion. By Rev. T. F. Randoiph Mercein, 
M.A. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 1855. 


Tue writer’s aim in this volume is, on the one hand, to show that 
there are some elements in our nature, such as the domestic affec- 
tions, that are not morally evil; and on the other, that none of the 
affections or moral actions of unrenewed men, however amiable and 
useful, have a religious excellence that entitles them to acceptance 
with God. In discussing these points he treats of some of the cha- 
racteristics of moral men, the general unconsciousness of deep guilt, 
temporal rewards of morality, the natural virtues, the relation of 
morality to religion, the religious element in our nature, religious 
experience in conviction, repentance, and faith, and the criterion of 
virtue—themes requiring, to be handled successfully, fine discrimina- 
tion, a profound knowledge of our nature, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the teachings of the Scriptures. If treated too diffusely 
and vaguely in this volume for either a philosophic or a theological 
work, the reader will still find in its pages many just and striking 
thoughts, presented in a style usually easy and graceful, and sparkling 
not unfrequently with a fresh and elegant image. 


5. Tur Deap 1n Curist: Their State, Present and Future. By John 
Brown, D.D. New York: R. Carter and Brothers. 1855. 


Tuts little volume presents many just views on a subject of great 
interest, on which the knowledge of believers generally falls, there is 
reason to think, far below that which is communicated in the 
Scriptures. He first maintains that the souls of the holy dead are 
conscious, active, and happy, in the period intermediate between 
death and their resurrection; and that they dwell in the presence of 
Christ. Next, that they are to be raised in glory at Christ’s second 
coming, which, however, he holds with antimillenarians, is not to take 
place till after the thousand years of the saints’ reign; and finally, 
that they are thereafter to dwell for ever with Christ—though in the 
heavenly world, he thinks, rather than on the earth—in perfect 
wisdom, holiness, and blessedness. These views are interspersed 
with many appropriate practical thoughts. 
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6. Tue British Pertopicats. ‘Republished by Leonard Scott & Co., 
New York. 


Tue Quarterlies for July and August treat of a great variety of import- 
amit topics, and with more than an ordinary share of ability. 

The Westminster opens with an article on Spinoza, in which the 
writer expresses, in our judgment, far too favorable an estimate of his 
talents and his philosophical speculations. His system is built on 
postulates that are both gratuitously assumed, and that are false; 
and in his attempt to trace them to their results, in which he adopted 
a false method of proof, he displayed a mind that plods, works by 
narrow rules, and imposes on itself by a show of demonstration 
instead of the reality, rather than a keen and comprehensive intel- 
lect. He owes the lavish eulogies that have been bestowed on him 
of late years to the fact, that the modern German pantheists, in the 
paucity of authors to whom they could refer as authority for their 
doctrines, have found it convenient to cite his name, and to invest 
him with such a rank in genius, learning, and virtue, that he might 
reflect a measure of glory on themselves. 

The writer of the article on Earth and Man, employs himself in 
repeating the doctrine of modern Geology, that the earth was origi- 
nally a chaos; that it passed from that to a state of fusion; that a 
granite crust was formed over the molten ocean as its surface cooled ; 
and that it was from that granite crust that the materials of the pre- 
sent strata of the earth were derived. That there is an utter want 
of proof to sustain that notion ;—that it offers the most enormous 
contradictions to the laws of matter, he has not carried his investiga- 
tions far enough to discover. 

In the article on Contemporary Literature, high commendation is 
bestowed on Professor Powell’s late work on the Philosophy of 
Creation, in which, while he maintains that the creation recorded by 
Moses was but a shaping and fashioning, he openly repeats the 
judgment he expressed several years since, that Genesis is irreconci- 
lable with geology. 

The Hdinburgh, in a highly interesting article on the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, or Crimea, traces the history of that region from the esta- 
blishment of Greek colonies there, which had, in the age of Hero- 
dotus, long been distinguished for their commercial prosperity—to 
its acquisition by the Russians. After the lapse of many ages it passed 
from the Greeks into the hands of Mithridates, king of Pontus. It 
soon after fell under the dominion of the Romans. About the mid- 
dle of the third century of the Christian era, it was overrun by the 
Goths, whose descendants have continued there to the present time. 
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Towards the close of the fourth century, it was invaded by the Huns, 
and spread with devastation. It continued to be a dependence of 
the Byzantine empire for a long series of ages. In the thirteenth 
century, it passed into the hands of the Genoese, and rose again to 
commercial importance. It was conquered towards the close of the 
fifteenth century by the Turks, and remained under their dominion 
more than three hundred years ; when, in 1783, it was transferred to 
the Russians. Though it has thus been in the hands of the most 
cultivated and commercial nations of the world for a large part of 
two thousand and five hundred years, it has been but an outpost on 
the skirts of civilization. The light that has successively been kin- 
dled there by the ancient Greeks, the Romans, the Roman-Greeks of 
the Byzantine empire, the Genoese, instead of shooting a ray into the 
dark regions at the North and East, has itself been extinguished by 
savage hordes from the wilds of Asia; and its present population, a 
mixture of the descendants of its ancient colonists, and of Tartars and 
Russians, are but half civilized. 

The article on Modern Fortification, presents a full description 
of the novel method employed by the Russians in the defence of 
Sebastopol, and contrasts it with the mode in which garrisons of 
cities and fortresses have heretofore repelled besiegers. Of the 
revolution in the art of siege and defence, which the war has wrought, 
as exemplified in the bombardment of the sixth of April, the reviewer 
says: “The fireof the Allies commenced from two hundred guns, and 
one hundred mortars, throwing a heavier weight of metal than was ever 
thrown by a siege-train since the invention of gunpowder. The bat- 
teries opened at day-break, each gun firing about one hundred and 
twenty, or one hundred and forty rounds per day, and was continued 
without interruption, for ten days, though at the end of that time it 
was reduced to about one hundred rounds per day ; it afterwards fell 
off to thirty, and at last ceased almost entirely. 

“The Russians were at first taken by surprise, but soon replied 
vigorously, and continued to fight us on at least equal terms during 
the whole time. Sometimes they did not fire a gun for hours 
together, and then again their fire flared up, as if they had suddenly 
awakened from a trance; but they did us as little damage as we did 
them ; and it is by no means clear that the better policy for them 
would not have been to close their embrasures, to withdraw all their 
guns, except those for defensive purposes, and let us waste our shot 
a Oy on their invulnerable ramparts. 

“The result of this stupendous operation was absolutely nothing. 
It is true, we occasionally gained a superiority of fire over the Redan, 
the Mammelon, and the Flagstaff batteries, for the simple and obvious 
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reason, that these works partook more or less of the bastion trace, 
and though they could not be exactly enfiladed, they were opposed 
to a cross raking fire which was very destructive. Still, we never 
silenced even them, and at the end of the combat they were repaired, 
and rearmed, and were as efficient as before. On the other hand, we 
never silenced nor gained any superiority of fire over those works 
which directly faced ours, and whose guns could only be attacked by 
direct fire. 

“Tt was an experiment on the largest scale, and proved, beyond 
all cavil, the proposition—that when the guns of a fort are equal in 
number to those of the attack, and are placed behind earthen para- 
pets facing the attack, they cannot be silenced by the besieger. 
During the fire we were not able to seize a single position, to destroy 
a single work, nor to advance the sap beyond the snail’s pace at 
which it had been creeping for months past; and it now remains to 
be seen what science can do to restore to the attack its vaunted 
superiority over the art of defence.” 

The Review of the Life of Sydney Smith indicates that there were 
many defects, as well as much to admire, in the endowments and 
career of that singular man. He was odd, as well as witty, and as 
superficial in many of his views, as he was far seeing and profound in 
others: and appears in the highest sphere to which he attained, to 
have been but a generous, light-hearted, and sparkling man of the 
world. 

The London Quarterly also presents a very sprightly and entertain- 
ing notice of him. The portrait it draws in its article on Archdeacon 
Hare, is of a very different cast, and though by the pencil of an ad- 
mirer, % equally distant from that of an evangelical and devoted 
minister of the gospel. With a memory that retained everything 
that came within its grasp, he seems to have been ambitious to 
acquire knowledge, especially the knowledge of books, rather than to 
make a wise use of it; and with neither judgment nor taste, his 
large acquisitions, especially in modern German literature, were an 
incumbrance instead of a qualification for the sacred office in the 
secluded scene where he exercised his ministry. 

The articles on Advertisements since their first introduction into 
newspapers, about two hundred years ago, presents a curious picture 
of the manners of the period. The writer confines his specimens to 
a few subjects. He gives no examples of advertisements of ecclesi- 
astical benefices, or sermons. ‘ 

The Quarterly has a highly entertaining article on the Supply of 
Paper. There is something ludicrous in the complaints of the most 
cultivated nations of a famine of rags; but such a famine is nearly 
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as serious in the literary, as a scarcity of corn is in the bodily world. 
The great increase of readers in the last thirty years, and the immense 
augmentation especially of periodical literature, has caused a consump- 
tion of paper that far outstrips the supply of linen and cotton rags, 
which heretofore have been the chief materials from which it is made. 

Of the immense consumption by the daily newspapers, some 
judgment may be formed from the quantity used by the London 
Times. “Of that journal there are published 60,000 copies a day, 

‘and on extraordinary occasions the number reaches 70,000. The 
paper, as it is received dry from the mill, or rather from the three 
mills that feed this enormous consumption, weighs 82 Ibs. per ream. 
In the 60,000 copies there are 240 reams, weighing 19,680 lbs., or 
nearly nine tons; a quantity which, if the sheets were laid open and 
piled upon each other, would rise to a height of fifty feet.” The 
quantity consumed in this city by the daily press is enormous—pro- 
bably not less than 150,000 sheets; and at least an equal number is 
weekly used by the religious newspapers. 

As the quantity of rags is not likely to be largely increased, it 
is a question of great moment whence materials can be obtained to 
supply the demand, and at sufficiently cheap rates. Paper can be 
made from a great variety of vegetables, but it is an obstacle to their 
use that the cost of manufacture is too great. “The search after 
new materials for paper, is not by any means a novelty. The 
industrial world of France has been on the alert since the com- 
mencement of the present century. In 1801 Seguin patented his 
paper made of straw mixed with other vegetable substances ; in 1817 
Beretta made paper with potato-refuse, after the starch had been exe 
tracted; in 1820 Podenzac manufactured both paper and pasteboard 
from straw only; in 1821 Jaubert of Marseilles made paper of hemp- 
stalks and liquorice root ; and in 1825 Laforest proposed to make 
paper from hempstalks, flax, nettles, hops, and maize. In 1828 Ber- 
nardet brought out a paper made from the cuttings of hides; and 
Brard another made from rotten wood. In 1829 Rondeaux and 
Henne made pasteboard from leather, while Jullien prepared it from 
hay only. In 1830 Bazy of St. Omer made paper from the pulp of 
the beet root. Prior even to all these, a German who had a special 
mania for paper-making exhausted almost every material within his 
reach, and published an account of his performances in a book 
containing no less than sixty specimens of paper formed of different 
substances. He manufactured paper from the bark of a variety of 
trees, from the down and stalks of a great number of weeds, and 
from moss, shavings, and sawdust. These random attempts are so 
far valuable that they prove the fact that paper can be made from 
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almost everything ; but they are fruitless in producing a commercial 
substitute for linen rags.” 

A great quantity of waste from cotton mills is now devoted to the 
manufacture of paper, and a vast amount of cotton that is now lost in 
the field from its being stained, or from other causes, might be 
appropriated to it, if it can be afforded at a sufficiently cheap price. 

The North British for August does not fall behind its compeers in 
the variety and attractiveness of its subjects. The articles on the 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton, Alexandrian Christianity, Mahometanism in 
the East, and the Life of Dr. Thomas Young, are especially in- 
structive and entertaining. 

Blackwood for the quarter presents its usual variety of stories, racy 
criticism, and ultra politics, and continues its graphic descriptions of 
the campaign in the Crimea. 





Erratum. 


On page 105 of the July No. (No. XXIX.), 16th line from the top, for 
interpret read interrupt. 











